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. The title of the book speaks for itself. Tt comprises notes 
written at intervals in the course of a life-long cultivation of 
English as a foreign tongue for the writer*8 private study and 
delectation. The idea of publishing them struck upon him only 
^recently when after retiring service he could find sufficient 
leisure to recast them aft^^orough overhaujing from the learner^s 
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ly they are issued as presentation of the 
labour bgfoi ‘0 the Indian community of 
ir ^Mferkers in the same field. To the 
,0>^unity this collection may appear as 
jng .ready wea|X)ns to combat successfully 
nseen ” in their examination curriculum. To 
amateui's of English Idioms and Phrases it may 

yield a supply of both pastime and recreation. 

w 

In the face of nurfferous works on English Idioms and Phrases 
by very able and learned men the publication of this “Repertory” 
might seem to be a daring feat. But on closer scrutiny it will bo 
seen that the method of tfeatment of the subject as adopted in the 
following pages is different from that followed by the former. Its 
distinctive features consist in : — 

1. The^ grammatical part of speech affixed to various groups 
of combined words viewed as units; 


2. Substitution of 8ingl||prord synonyms for the combinations 
as far as possible; 

3. Exhibition of “Affinities” and “Contrasts’’ by means of the 
Symbols “Cp” and “Contra”. 

4. Attractive remarks on special grammatical points togoibto 
with warnings against snares and pitfalls; 



b, Use of thiclier types in the body of*^.p.Vi#iaed’pb rases 
serving to bring into relief the ^iial constituent of the Idiom^; 

6. Indication, wliorcver necessary, by means of italics,* of* 
ini)>liciitions underlying the^seRse oPthe pbraseR. • 

Oilations in illustration of the use and meaiiijjig of phrases have 
been gleaned from the rarige of the compiler's own reading. # To 
show how even a very feiw ^ood bfjoks, studied with ^siduous 
'fvo re, nuiy be turned to account, he*4ias (not without a spirit of 
rliankfulncss) largely drawn upon a limited number of his special 
favourites among which the following deserve mention ; viz., 
fvowland E. Trothero’s fiicturoeque and hisU;i*ical “Psalms in 
human life’’; SiivJohn Seely’s monumental “Ecce Homo”.- the late 
flight Hon’ble George William Russell’s bright and piquant 
“(’ol lections and Recollections” and admii^.^y portrayed “Life of 
'flladstone”; and last though not least, the Annotation of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays by K. Doightoii, wherein that rua^er dramatist’s 
stiuii -archaic diction lias been given modernized reading in tlie 
annotator’s polished and scholarly s^yle. Among the passages 
quoted are to be seen some precious gejns which along with others 
of outstanding merit, are in themselves instructive to® degree. 

An apology is deemed necessary for seveiul typographical 
errors that have crept into the work. T|h,? compiler, alone and 
singlchanded, qiassed the manuscript throsugh the press, and his 
weak eye-sight due to age is responsible for confusion in some placts 
between such sin#iar small types as ‘V ajid “u”, **e” and “c”, “g” 
and “y’’ &c. These slips are too obvious to need exhibition on a 
separate list of CQrrigmda. But two gross errors cannot be .slurred 
over. On page 50 line 15 the readers afre requested to change 
'Ibehalf’ into“behooP’ and bn page 566 line 5, “upon” mto “open”. 

• ^srmr 111 

•27, Nawapura 8 C M - 

B£Ni.BE8 CITY, 

'16th June 1919. 
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Sn^lish Word^GomUnatioas. * 


Two or more simple words so combined as to convey 
some sense form what is called an expression. All such 

expressions are usually divided into three classes. 

\ 

I, Compounds or Compound words — i, e., words so com- 
bined as to cause by the union one single or unit word. 
The union is sometimes indicated by a hyphen linking the 
separate wordst as self-assertion y and at other times without 
Buoh sign as Vainglory^ Makeshifty *ko, 

II. All Idiom. ** This is a peculiar form of expression 
the principle of which cannot be carried out beyond the 
particular instance ; ^s get thee gone. But we cannot say either 
Make thee gone or Ke got himself gone^* CtiKiiL, It is a kind 

surprise on account of its deviation from common rules 
af grammatical or practical composition or r'^ual sense of 
aorno word in the expression, as, to run a race where the verb 
run which is usually intransitive has from its cognate relation 
with the word race has been forced, as it were, to become 
transitive. 

III. Paradigmatic phraseologies. — These are not 
tnatic, — They “ may serve as models or moulds for others to 
sny extent — Craik. 

The English language is very rich not only in vocabulary ^ 
at also iu phraseology. Phrases are mostly devices to express 

sense of a single Word by means .of ^eombination of two or 
sore words. Here the prepositions are mostly brought into 
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requisition. Each phrase thus made is regarded in the light of 
a piogle word and is parsed ” as belonging tb that categorji^ 
in the Parts of Speech to whieh the displaced eij^gle word 
(h e.f the one of which it is merely a sobstitute) belongs, e. g. 

(q) Noun phrase Man-fil-arm9 i. e , soldier. 

(b) Adjective phra^ : of% importance in “matter of im- 

portance ” t. e., important; a good-for-nothing i. e., 
(worthless) fellow. 

(c) Adverbial phrase : Bg degrees i. e., gradually. 

(rf) Prepositional phrase : Inspite of i, e , despite. • 

(e) Verbal phrase : Call in qumtion i e., question or 
doubt. 

(/■) Transitive phrase (one that changes intransitive 
into a transitive verb) : Fall into a habit i, e., adopt, 
Fall foul of i, €,f attack. 


In the following arrangement the alphabetical order has 
been observed. The principal wofd in the combination 
or the key-word^ as it is called, guides the arrangement. 
It is printed in Bold letters. 

A. There are several points abbut the indefinite article 
which cannot fail to strike an Indian student — 

1. Though singular io meaning itd use with plural words 
such as doztn^ hundred and other numericals ; (explainable as 
forming a single group Qjr unit) ; also suoh as ftw^ many people^ 
handful- 

{a) My olaas conaista of only a dozen pupils. 

(h) (Shylock to Antonio). Many a time and ofc 

In the Hialto you have rated me — (ic. v.) ' 
t. e. Too frequently indeed you have reproached me 
in the atootezchange of Venice. 
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A. 

(e) Party li t&e madam ol mmj ior tim gaem of a 

(d) The Indiani are a law^bidlag peppU» 

e) Tl^ia coiwtry ia goveraed by a handful of eiviliaoi. 

3« Its allocation. Aa an article its udnal grammatical 
pltoe is (a) before the noiin ; (h) before the adjeotvre when 
the noun is qualified ; (c) i^nd beJcre the adverb wheti it 
qualifies the adjective. But this order of sequence is not 
observed in the following oases. 

(i) With the word many as Many a man of distinction 
was present at the funeral. (But use the phrase 
great many^ or good many^ then the natural order 
is restored^ the following noun being made plural 
as A great many men of distinotion attended the 
funeral). 

Cp. Pull many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathomed oaves of ocean bear, 

Full many ajtower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its fragrance on the desert air, — G bat's Elsgt. 

(ii) When nst^jJ with pronominal adjectives such and 
what e, g.j such an event ; what a scene I 

(ill) When used with adjectives, qualified by the adverbs 
as, how, so, dnd too ; e, g. It is as goo(pA leseon as 
any that you> may lay to heart; The shook of So 
calamitous an event can hardly be endured. It ie 
indeed too great a shock to be bome< 

Though indefinite its use J^effre so definite an object 
as pT^r name e, g. ' 

. A corns to judgment I Yea, a Shab <M. V.) i a o na 

vho in p^t of wisdom is equal td Daniel. 

Illotei%n negative sentences or where the enfeteiica !i dsniedr Bie 
ndeitoH^ ni^ Simula be cha^ into «any'^ an error of idioni to 
rhich Indian writers are liable. 
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He did not pay my attention to my admonfHona. 

I never write to him for my help. 

In the absence of any mitigating circumstanoe the prisoner 
was convicted of murder and sentenced to deatji ] 

. Here is tli% combmation of the Utter 01 

the Alphabet with the Jimt numerical figure or digit, Sn, 
it is like ** double first”, which denotes a person who has taken 
first-clase University honours in two subjects* This oombina-^ 
tion is colloquially attached as an adjective to vessels, con- 
veyances and articles of trade and manufacture, as also to 
other common nouns as synonymous with “first rate” 
“ first class” “ of the first order ” and “ «i£ the first water”* 

The superior ships are marked in the Lloyd^s register as A-1. 

The heir-expectant of even an ordinarily rich person nowadays 
does not consider his life to be worth liviog unless he has a number oi A-1 
Motor-cars in his garage. 

In this connection note of a school or college 
class, doyen of a profession (e. g., Mr. S. is the doyen of the 
Calcutta bar, the e/ite of a oommunity, Pinjf^oi courtesy, flomr 
of chivalry Ac. 

Cp. A crack fellow ; A crack jest. 

AbftCk*— J'o aback = To be ^rprised— To be taken 

by surprise « To be assailed in the mind in a manner never 
expected, 

Note. —This is usually a passive-verb phrase — In the 
activi^ voice “ to take one aback” is less frequent tbaa<% “ to 
take him by suipiise t, e., startle* 

^hylCok, taken abaek^ is now willing that Antonio ahould be set frep 
upon payment of thrice the sum leoit. — H siobton, 

He displayed such a rude tamper that I wot quite toiten isihaekt [This 
is a wtapbor from a vessel at eea driven * to a baekwtrd course by a sud- 
denly veering wind.] 
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ABO. 

.ABC* fhis utiioEi of the first three letters of the alphabet 
is* the short form used to denote the cdphabet itself u e., the 
first begiiiniug of any learning ; the elements, the rudiments, 
Olathe first principles (of a stibjeot). 

de does not know the very ABC of Political Economy. * 

AboyanCO* The offlbe was understood not to be abo« 
lished but simply to be in abeyance*^ i. e., in a state of suB« 
pension, not extinction. 

The party ia in abeyance and in time it will revive. — ^a. Asquith. 

Through Manning and Hope- Scott the influenoe of the Oatholio reviyal 
reached the young member for Newi^ (Mr. Qladstone) and they were the 
God-fathers of his eldest son. After their secession to Home in 1851 this 
profound friendship fell into abeyance— G. W. B. Russel, 

1 [Mark the two different prepositions In and Into as used after 
the words Be and Fell^-Tho former is a verb of rest^ the latter of, 
fnotian — so, rights are said to he in abeyance when they are not 
exercised. ** In abeyance ” is an adjective phrase (predicative i s., 
Used only in the predicate). 

Abide.— 1* (fbide by (V, T.)=iTo stick to, or remain 

steadfast to (a persem or cause) ; Also, To take the conse- 
quences of (au act, deed, or conduct). 

I will abide by the rulSs of discipline i. e,, observe, not hold back from 
them ; so you ahuuld abide by the terms of your contraoc i. e., act upon 
them. [The past tense and p, p. of the verb in the phrase is abided^ 
not abode as in the case of its simple use.] 

2. To abide mth (V. T.)*bTo put up with » endure or 
suffer (misery, insult, one’s own lotr-or destiny). 

Ab iaitio : (adv.) a Latin phrase • from the beginning 
^It often qualifies an adject ive, not an adverb]. 

The GOBtraot U ab inUie veld, or the oontract U void ab initiei 

AbttTe^l* dfioss all (adv) » most prominently i^as the 
m^t important of all » hsCore any other oonsideration. 



Ab ov«, ^Abraham. 

(Remember) Thie above aU : to thine own eell be trvifi, 

And it most follow, ae the night the day, 

Thou canst not them be false to any mtm— S hak. 

On the one side were the consciousness of talents, achieved success, a 
growing reputation, congenial pursuits, material comfort, affection for his 
home, kiuJred, friends, and nhove a2Z, his (Henry Martin's 1781-1812) 
love for Lydia Grenfell— On the other ^de were exile, eolttude, obscure,.^ 
employment Ac.— H. E Protheko. 

If a good system of agriculture, if unrivalled manufactures, if the 
establishment of schools for reading and writing, if the general practice of 
kindness and hospitality, and above allt if a scrupulous respect and delicacy 
towards the female sex are among the points that denote a civilized 
people, then the Hindus are not in civilization to the people ot 

Europe— Sib T. Munro. „ 

My theme is not Sir William Harcourt the politioian^but Sir William 
Harcourt the man, the member of society — above all, the talker, — 
G. W. E. Russell, 

[See the citation under “ Leave alonc.^T 

2. Aboveboard: (a pred. ad], or adv.)aiQ the sight 
competitors (or fellow players at ganie ol cards,) » using no' 
tricks or uuder-band means free from all triokerj. 

Cp. “Fair and square.** [Board —card- playing table 
from which th^ metaphor is taken.] • 

Ab OYO* — (adv.) a Latin phrase, literally -from the egg 
(the primordial creation). It is used with the verbs relate 
describe and others of like meaning — 

^ Cp. “ To bei|in with/* 

Abraham- —I* Abraham men : itinerant mendicants, 
vSgranta. 

[From the Abraham ward of Bethlehem in London.] 

2r Henoe, To tham Abnxham : Tb stmalate sickneBB ; 
Xq malinger— 

Cp. To .plsjr ^pomnni.* 
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Abremd* 


•A,brea.8(-^1. Btakrmtoftkt timM«keep pace vitb 
the progressire movements of the modern age. 

Cp. up to date.” (“ Abreast ” is adv.) 

• The 8rd editiOQ of Alg. Ex. is ahrtait of the timee. The present 

I* • 

volume wOl be indispensable to all who wish to keep abreaet of modern 
knowledge — Sin F* Tabves. * 

A graduate's knowledge must he broadly abreast of the latest researche 
— J. N, SsEOAB. 

[But it may be used prepositional ly by the omission of the 
preposition “ of ”.] 

Contra- the times, 

V • * * 

2. So, Be abreast with the progressive thoughts of tho 

^8®- o 

Abstract—/^ the abstract : (adv.) : (considered) apart 
from any partioular concrete object or thing with wbioh it is 
•connected. 


T Christ forbids his followers to appeal to the seoular courts, not because 
Hlb disapproved of oHmiaal law in the abstract, but for the same reason for 
which he systematically* passed over every thing relating to politics and 
^^overnment.- -Ecos Homo, 

Abroad- — The^echoal master is abroad. Bate the figure 
metonymy— concrete for the abstract — is used— The school 
woseerav Education. » spreading or expanding, not 

confined within the four walls of a school or university in a 


partiiiular locality. * 

{(eeolleet Uiat / Knowledge is power.’* Tou have now laid the found-* 
a3on of it among an acute and intellectual people (the Indians). ^Its 
diffusion is inevital^e. The sehoot master it abroad with hia primer, 
pursuing a course wM^h no power of man can hereafter arrest. Hr. 
HiOARno {Essays on India 1382). 

(^. Throughout his public earm Qaizot wUi^ the tchsol master's 
feruk^^Tme. 



Abundance. 8 Accord. 

N B. — The sentence is eothetimes ironiojdly used ass good edu* 
cation has left this country and has transplanted itself elsufWhere. 

Abundance ' — Out of tlu ahuudanee of the » heart the 
mouth Bpeahetk This is often quoted from the Bible (Matt, 
icii, 34). ‘ Heart Ms the seat of emotions. When one is too 

full of (or overflows with)f)motion* it must give itself utterance 
or vent by “ word of mouth.” 

Accident. — 1* Occident (adv) = accidentally i. e., 

by chance. 

I met him hy accident i. e., witho^ pre-arrangement or 
design. 

2> Separable accident. (In Logip this is one of the Heads 
of Predicables) = not an essential attribute beiongiug to the 
subject. 

That Mr. C is a judge of a High Court is a separable accident t. e., 
due not to the fact of his being Mr. C, but due to the accidents of birtbr 
education, an opportune vacancy, and favourable ciroumstanoes. 

3 . The Chapter of ^ series ofoevents that happen 

without any pre determined or antecedent Wuee. simple or 
absolute chance. 

Trusting too pucb to the Chapter of accidents be does not think it 
worth while exerting himself to earn a suitable livelihood. 

As he was self-willed, unreasonable^ and even refractory. I withheld all 
help from him and thus left him to the Chapter of acCidenU^ 

Accord. — 1- With one accord-^(9Av.) unanimously: 
with^ perfect agreement; nfpt eon. i. e,, no one contradicting 
or dissenting. “ The proposal was carried mih am accord.” 

Cp, Hit together. 

2.* OfondaowU accord— (adv.) « Freely ■ without com- 
pulsion a quite voluntarily ; Moiu proprio^ fts, Did you come 
of your otcit oee^! 



Aooord. ^ 9 Aoaountf 

The bare neution of a topic whioH iotereati Mi;. Qladatone opeos the 
flootfgfttee and iTubmergee a provlnee— *Bnt the torrent does not wait lor 
the invitation. If not invited it comes of itt own aeamf.-*Ri 78 SlLL. 

A thing that grows from within and 0/ in own aecpf*d is said to develop 
gaell 

o 

Account — 1. ^0 account for : (V. T.). To dipUin; 

This (fluency + wit +atguinent) is a very striking combination and 
goes far to accountfor the tranaoendental snooess which Plunket attained 
at the Bar and in the House.— Bn 8 SBLi:>, 

2. On account (^(property or any catite) » Becatiae of. 

On account of itlness he could not come i. e,, because he was ill, 

3 On no account (adv.) « For no rejtson whaterer ; By 
no means. 

I was early taught that though I might be a fly on the wheel 0! the 
offiofal hierarchy, I was in the eyes of the people a representative 0! the 
government and entitled as such to rights and privileges on no account 
to be foregone.— S ir H Ootto5. 

4* Zoave any thing out of account, (V, T } [In this 
phrase account ’’^^Culculatxon or consideration] i e, consider 
as of no value ; consider not all. 

Contra: Take into account » regard as worth oonsidering 
e Make allowance fftr. 

He (M|. Gladstone) is 10 consumed by zeal for great subjects that he 
team out 0 / account the possibiUty that they nsay xmt interest other 
people.— Russell. 

5 . On tny account (ady.)«For my sake ;*to oblige me ; 

Please to midie the inquiry on m^lhmini. 

So generally, on one’s account m {or his service. 

0. OaU to a^nnt (V. T.). Bequire explanation from 
(a person for his oonduet). 

Op Brin|;toboQk« 
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7« He stopped his tailot's mouth with a payment on 
account (adv ) i, e., in part. So I paid Bs 100 on account i. s., 
as part pajment. • 

8. * Give a good account of {V, T.). Furnish satisfactory 
proof of happy or succedlful result as regards. 

Englieh footmen and grooms have giv’kn os good an account of them- 
selves in South Africa ^s the sons of the houses whey served —UassfiLL. 

9. Turn to account. (V. T ). = utilize or make useful. 
(Here account = profitable use). 

I was able to turn my interview with the governor to account. 

So, find ones account in. 

This picture gave me many a lesson which wacrturtie^f to good account 
on the Judicial bench. — S ib. H. Hawkins. « • 

Hamlet at once conceives the idea of turning the presence of the players 
to accoune.-~D£iaBTON. 

[Beware of using " into ” for “ to.”] 

Cp. Pro6t by. 

» 

10. He is j/one to hit account i. e. , dAd (referring to the 
explanation to be given for conduct on the Day of J udgment. 

No reckoning^ade, but tent to my account. ^ 

With all my impel feotions on my head-*' Suaic- 

U. By all aceountt • according to all accounts i. e.f accor- 
ding to inform atiou received from all sorts and classes of 
people. 

The last Congress was by all (OBbuntt a great soceessa 

Ace«— JFifAm an acc o/^Ycrj near; near eoougl^ to 
reach ; on the point 6f. 

In these dnys of 0. t. D. over-v^ilance he oaaie widisa an ace of 
falUng a victim i. e., very nairowly escaped, 

Cp. Hair-fareadth escapai 



Aeq«il««e*» U Mii|. 

(V. X ) with th« |)r«po8itioD *» 
following acquires the force of a transitire mh. 

I acquti^»Md in tiktt arrangAttent i. e , tacitly accej^ted^ it 
^ What the Irish aoquisad «» the Bngliah radicaU would ttot denottnee. 

Acq^uit*— 1. To acquit a persons of charge <» 40clare 

that he is innocent , *’ 

To acquit OllOWlf ofi (reciprocal trana. Y.) Die- 
charge (debt) duty dso ) 

I acquitted oi the trust to my own satiafaction. 

3a To acquit onmlf (without the prep. 0 / ; (reoip. Intr, V.) 
followed by an adverb or adverbial phrase) : 

He acquitted himself well i. e , behaved or acted hiS part well. 

He acquitted hiiMtlf with credit L c., creditably. 

Act — I (Caught or detected) in the very act. (adv)* 
just while oomcnitting a crime, 

Cp Red handed ; /n^apranfe rfc/tcio 

2' I will act upon your advice t. e , carry it into effect, 

3< A gentlenSan acU up to his promise i, e^ puts it into 
practice, fulfils it. (V. T.) so, a man of honour acts up to a 
standard of worthy conduct. 

4» ^ot of result or operation oj natural force 
beyond human control; as, cyclone, flood, great fire, Bea* 
accidents 

• 

Adam>*»l. The old Adam. {Fig, concrete for the abs- 
tract} : The fruity inherent in human nature/ 

Bp, Original sin : “ In Adalh’s fall, we sinned all 
Be had the tttis^ of (Ac oltf il data in him- S hak. 

i 

CktUiSdsn^fimi like an ^gcl came 

And whipped CAs offending Adam out of him— filSAW (H. V } 

2 . Madtrn Adam^Jtmt Christ* ^ 

Qp. 

Restore 


^ TUI one greater Man, 

Itlid rogsia the hliaslitl Milton. 



Adam. u ^vantmt. 

3« AdamU apple ; (n) The naiarai promiiieace on^ the 
fore*part of the throat. 

4* Adames ale (or wine) I Simple water; A^ua pur a, 

5* Not lo know a man from Adam : Not to be able ^to 
recognise, himself at alt. 

A popular clergrman wat Uopped due day in the street by an aggrieved 
parishioner whom to uae a homely phrase, he did not know from Adam. — 
G. W. E Russell. 

Ad* 1. Ad hoc. [Lot, adv ] « For this special purpose 

My papers were arranged ad koc^ 

2* Ad libitum. [Zar. adv.]: At pleasure; as much ad 
possible ; To any extent. 

Drink water ad libiiam : thia'is the general directioa which physicians 
give to their cholera patients 

3* Ad nameam [Lat. adv.] disgusting extent. 

The question was discussed od iwoeeam i e., to a Very tiresome extent* 

We have been told ad maneaem. that Ac. 

4- Ad valorem ; (Adj and Adv.) Aofjdrding to the value. 

Taxes are levied ad valorem on imported goods, (adv.) 

The imported goods are aubjeoted to ad valarm duties, (adj.) 

Address^l* addrese onesalf fo a person : To speak 
to him, 

2. To address oneself to a task : To apply oneself to it. 

3* A man pays his aidressbB to a lady: Courts her; 
woos^ber wit(i a view to marriage. [Note the plural]. 

Advantage*— I To have the advantage (V* T.) 
To*be iu a more adKaiitageous or favourable position than 
(another person). 

Alw), To know him withont bniag koovtt to txiin. 

2. To jfain aa. 9di>ontc^ OVW : (V. T.) To ao^uire tbt 



aboye^mentioised ^yaaUgeoni or fairoiMMe pooitioa which 
^ was not exiateni before. 

[Vote.-'A-the difierenoe in use between tifll tWoartioleB and 
between of and ovsr ] 

To take advance of-' <v« T./ To avail onfpielf of 
one’s favourable position in respect of ^(person, thing <hc.) 

I t(^l adwnta^ 0/ his goodness ingettiDg him to S^n the obnoxious 
document. 

I took admntage of my rival's absence to twist the ease to his prejudice. 

Afloat— L To kwp onmlf afloat : (Zi^.) To prevent 

' oneself from aiDking; from getting into debt ; To keep 
oneself out of debt. 

Cp. To pay one’s way To hold (or keep) one's hesd above water. 

2. To $et (a scheme) afloat. (V, T*) To publish (it ) ; 
To give (it) currency. 

Cp. To keep In full swing. 

A fortiori.--(Adv) : With greater force or reason ; 

A is greater than B,«nd B is greater than 0 ; a fortiori A is greater 
than C. 

Aft0r.-^1* After ail. (Adverbial Conjunction) : Al- 
though every thing has been considered ; yet ; ^ Nevsrthelese. 

[This phrase introduces some circumstance or fact of an 
aUtacUve or imfresiivo nature.] 

The forensic manner of speech in which Sheridan was a head and 
shoulders higher than any of his IocaI contemporanes is, n^tor oUl, diMinct 
from parliamentary eloquence -^Rosssll. ^ 

AfUt Mf philosophy most prevail over passion. 

Afttr aii, thebenevotenV-despot theory Is not a bad ODe.>-*P]0Brxglt« 
Cp. Upon the whole ; At most. 

a 4A«' « mm’t own A«rr# t (Fred. »dj.) ; metly snob 
M em 
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3. Afttmaon of life ; The latter part^ of decaying old 

O 

age, 

Cp. Th Aun^et of life (t. e., ite decliainf period) , 

4. Aft&r^thmght. (n) : Reflection that comes after an 

Ofit^ Later expedient or explanation. • 

In that (Prime Minteber's table to the Dominions) there was not a word 
about India and the cable to the Viceroy to the Secretary of state was an 
after- thought, — Mr. Hounima:i. 

Again* again (adv.) Incessantly. 

2. Now and again (adv.) = occasionally. 

3. As much again (n) * twice as much ; so half as much 
again = as much and half of it. 

4. Time and again - (adv.) Repeatedly ; af^axn and again. 

We may prove that we are this, and that, and the other— our orators 
have proved it time and ayatn— the ceoBus has proved it, — J, B. Lowell. 

Age.^L To he or coine of age (V. I.) = To attain 
majority in the eye of law i, e,, 19th year in some cases and 
22nd in others in India. ^ 

(A) Of age: (adj.) Old; as he is fifteen years of age. 
[It is never used in the sense of “ aged which is equivalent 
to “very old.’L] 

2. Ho is over age ^ past the age of discretion i, e., 14th 

year, 

3. Feebleness of age is his excuse a. c,, old age. 

c4. (adj.) lUsting through ages. e. y., agedong 

customs and institutions of a nation ; So, Lifedong. 

Agree.— I To agree together, (V. L) with plural 
nominative <= agree, aa, we did not agree together e., get on 
with one another. 

2« He agreed tO my proposal i. consented to it» 
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Agre^.^ 




3* He agretd witb me in the maHer«sa8i regards this 
subject he and I were of one mind or opinion. 

4. ^0 agree upon (V. T.) Settle in oonoert ^ith each other; 
Concertediy arrive at ; jointly decide as to« 


Goneril told Regan that they musl* agree upon a plan as 
to the way in which they were to treat their father. 


Deferred Annuities do not come into effect until such 
epecihed period as may be agreed upon. 

Cp, Hit together.” 

5. To agree to disagree or differ « come to the imderstand- 
iijg that agreement is not possible. 

6- To do or make the agreeable tosa(V. T.) behave enter- 
tainingly towards, (as great persons do to their guests) ; use 
polite language to. 

Cp. Speak one fair.” 

“ To do or make the amiable to is an equivalent phrase.] 

Ahead.— 1. The times a head (ii) Immediate future 
(course of events directly in the line of our onward movement). 

If we satisfy ourselve with Lord Tennyson’s chilly doctnne that 

** The course of time will swerve, ' 

Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward atreatning curve *’ 

We knock the heari out of all mainly exdearver for the times cthead^ 
Rubsbll. 

2. So, Breakers ahead ; the young do not look ahead 
at all. , 


Opinions regarding Hindu revival ism are the 

otr^adj) t. e. spreading about « gaining ground. 

Additional war taMtion is in the air, i, e, talked about 



Air. Aladin* 

Armed rebellion aided by fereign intervention was^m 
<Ae air — Prothbko. 

2. He is building cattUi in the air (o) (forming) Visionary 
projects. 

Cp. Alanaschar's dream. So, This project is quite^n 
the air ** dreamy ; uncertain. 

3« To take the air, (r. i.) = To air oneself = go out 
doors t. e, go out into fresh air (for the sake of health or 
exercise) 

i 

4. To heat ike air: (v. i.) To strive in vain. 

We* talk of expending the Legislative councils and possibly of in- 
creasing the number of the executive : all this is beating the air if these 
councils have definite powers on which to exercise their brains. — Times 
OF India. 

6« To take air: (V. I.)» Become known. [Note the 
omission of the article in the phrase]* 

6. To give QXLB%e\t airs affect a pompous appear- 
ance or assume a conceited and arrogant attitude. [Note, 
the plural.] 

They shook off the thraldom of an jeconomic superstition which 
giva itself the air of an exact science. 

Madam is in airs, I protest, — F ibldinq* 

Cp. A panjandrum (a pompous pretender ) ; a petit maitre ; 
Jack in office, 

“ The wealthy curled darlings of our nation "—Shajc. 

^adtu. ^Aladin's lump or ring ; These were the two 
things, whdHi, as stated inithe Arabian Nights* Entertainments, 
gav^ Aladin (son of a poor tailor in China) Magical power to 
call to his aid an exceedingly powerful Spirit through whom 
be obtained whatever he wished — Hence, the phrase is often 
used to denote anything that brings supreme good fortune or 
happiness, as it were, by magic. 
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ir 


All- 

the alert (Pred. ftdj)«Tigi'}aQt; watchful; On 
the look-out; on the qui vive (usually preceded by the verbs be 
and keep ). , 

^peculation was keenly on the alert about the writer’s identity. 

Cp- “Keep one’a weather-eye open;” “^ido-awako” ; cute. 

• # 

Alive 1- Alive <o=* sensitive to; susceptible to. 

Cambridge is as keenly alive as Oxford to the social needs of great 
cities and the problems of the coming hour. 

2. Aim *= Crowded or thronged with. 

The market is alive with buyers and selfers. 

3. The city is Alive with excitement « animated by; 
brisk or sprightly with. 

All. 1. ail (adv) = In the least degree; under any 
circumstance (used in an affirmative conditional clause, or 
usually in a negative sentence or with the word preceding it). 

Kor fame I alight, nor for her favours call ; 

She comes unlocked for, if she comes at all — PoPB. 

1 could not at alltdke home to myself the peculiar meaning of your 
words. 

My wantfi^are small, I care not at all 

If my debts are paid when due. — H. oltptc^. 

If an impetus for promoting social reform should emanate from any 
place at ail in India, it should be from Bombay.— Q. C, Whitworth. 

2. After all: (see After.) 

3. In all : (adv) » All included. 

The land-lady presented several bills for small items and I settle^f my 
aecouut by paying her £ 20 in all, 

Cp. — *‘A11 found.” 

4ft All in all (pronoun) = Every thing in all respects. 

Trust me not at all ov ailin alf — T bnntsob. 

He wns a man, take him for all in a lit 

I shall not look upon his like egain,— S hakrspearS. 

2 *- 
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6. AH along (adv) » Throughout ; from the begf«noiug 
onwards. 

His old master's wits are all shattered in pieces : to prevent tbis, he 
(the fool) has all along been toiling bis force to the utmost. —Sr. akcS' 
peabe’s characters. ' 

(Butt oil along o/^ia preposition = Owing to or due to ; a» 
‘*it is all along of you that I succeeded”) 

6. And all found: (adv) with all necessaries provided. 

I had given him a sHuution under government, livery and all found . — 
Sib H. Hawkins. V 

7. Whether }ou be absent, or being present remain 
reticent, it is all one to me. i. e. has the same result in so 
far as I am concerned, (used after two or more alternative 
statements.) 

8. All the same (conj^ = nevertheless ; notwithstanding; 
even under different circuiustauces. [“all,” (adv.) = quite, as \n 
“ All at once,” “all too soon.”)] 

My rival’a induoniial frit:nd has been bui^v making damaging Btate- 
xnente; all the same, I will nut withdraw my Ciiadidature. (Here evt-n out 
preceding circurmtaiice baa been enough) 

9. All ^ut (adv) = almost; every thing short of being. 

Simplicity in Sunday moab was an all but universal rule in those days. 

10. All round (adj) : He is an all round member of the 
staff, i. e. possessed of varied talents ; good at many subjects. 

it IB doubtful whether Mr. Labouchere is the absolute and ail round 
cyme that he would seem to be..— Recollections. 

^ Geniut apart, there is much to be sidd for the old university ideal of 
the "all round man,’* not the superheia] smatterer who knows something 
Aibout everything and much about nothing.— Ibxd. 

11. AH the year round: (adv) Throughout the year ; from 
the beginning of the year to its end, (Round is an adverb 
intensifying the Eense .£ the ndverbial phrase aU the year.) 
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After the general meeting ie over, the Executive committee should 
work all tkt year round* 

12.* All and sundry* (Pronoun) ■ Each (individually) 
and all (collectively) every one high or low. 

Cp. — Every man^Jack. 

Then (in 1835) the Court was a social gathering of great people well 
acquainted with each other, over which the sovereign presided, aud iu 
which he could talk freely to aU aud suruit'y who came within the charmed 
circle of his presence.— Gbenvillb. 

K. B.— A notable feature of the word ali is its adverbial 
use in the sens3 ‘‘wholly** or “quite** (a) Before an adjective as, 
he was all wild with despair, (b) Before adverbial phrase to 
make it iutensive, (but not before a single-word adverb) as 
all of a sudden (not all suddenly); all too soon; ail of a heap, 
all at once, ail the same. 

In this connection the combination all the more and 
others of the same kind, viz. all + + a comparcdive 

adjective, require spqpial notice. The entire phrase is adve||»ial. 
All is adverb modifying the adjective phrase the more ; the is 
not an article, but an adverb By that (measure or degree or 
proportion) qualifying the following compars^ive adjective 
more etc. The idea of proportionality pervades the phrase and 
this is suggested by a musal antecedent or consequent, the 
latter being introducted by from, through and by conjunctions 
if, when etc. ^ 

“I respect you all the more for yout refusal of my request.*’ m, e. 
my respect for you is increased in proportion to the added quantity, as it 
were, of your (honourable) refusal. * 

« Deformity which conceals itself under a pleasing fair outside appears 
all the more hoirid from its internal contrast.— D buus. ‘ 

So, I felt all the better for the change. 

France, Ifaming the cause of Lear’s displeasucSi ^ nwe eagerly 
iresses his suit.— DmaaroH. 
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Alpha. 

I believe India’s future \9ill be great and for my own part I believe 
it will be all t/ic yreater through her asaociation with Great Britain. — Lord 

CAKfiirCHALE. » 

I believe this (hope of improving English) to be a mistake an(^ that 
in many caaes they would write all the better Eugliah if they had not gone 
on to the M. A. degree.— llo^ipRSH am Cox. 

The inadequacy of this preparation is all the more manifeBt when it is 
remembered that they are expected to imbibe raw culture through the 
medium of a foreign tongue. — Dr. MacgiCffAS. 

Contra. — None the less (adv); None the worse; and others 
of the same kind. 

Alma- — i4/w2a — Fostering mother. This phrase 
is applied by a student to his college or University. 

Almighty. — Almighty Dollar^ that *great object of 
universal devotion throughout our land, seems to have no genuine 
devotees in these peculiar villages.— W. Irving. 

[Dollar is the principal American coin as Rupee is Indian]. 

Tht Almighty R^pee would m^n the great power 
which money exercises], * 

Cp, money makes the mare g^. 

Alone.— To Itavt or let alone: [See Leave and Let,] 

Along- — 1* I 90 along mth you in this matter i. e., 
concur with you. 

2. All along of — [See All.] 

Al0U<l- — He is thinking aloud i. e., soliloquising. 

• Alpha. — Alpha and Omega (the first and the last letter of 

the Greek alphabet) « the beginning and the end. * / 

1 am A Ipha and Omega, the begioniDg and endiDg. the first and the last 
—Rev. xxu, 13, 

The quality of the teaoher is ai[p/^o and omega of eiSlucational effi- 
oiency.—^liOTiD Chelmsford. • 
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AIpKd* 


And* 


The Indian Cijilian fails (in Parliament) beoause he has so frequently 
and ufcahamedly been told by Vioeroys in public that he is the Alpha and 
Omega of intellect.— -E, Norton (Looker — oK). 

The political aesuciaftiou in which 1 stood was to me at the time the 
alphi and omega of public life — Gladstone. 

Cp. Be all and §ud-alL 

Altar— To lead to the altar : (V. T») To marry. 

I had the honour and happiness to lead to the altar Honoria 
Ck)unte8B of Lyndon, widow of the late Bight Hon. Sir Charles 
Lyndon K. B. — Thackkray. 


Alter — Alter ego (Latin) (n)^ another myself i. e., an 
inseparable friend. 

.Cp. Fldus Achates. 

Amende. — Amende: honorable. (French) (ii) A frank 
public apology and rcfniratioii. 

The accused in this case of defamation made an amende honorable 
and the court allowed its withdrawal. 

Amiga’ — 1. \ 9 takr that remark amiss (V. T.) i, e., I 
resent it, or I take it ill ; take oflence at it. 

2. No pleasure of body or spirit came amiss (V. I.) to 
Lord Houghton i. e., seemed to be awkward or untowartlly. 


Amour. — Amour propre (n) » self love ; vanity. 

Amuck — To rini amuck (V. T.) : To rush about franti- 
cally attacking all that comes in the .way. ^ 

There is a jingo type of journalism which runs amuck at every pro- 
gressive measure. — Leader • 

And— 1. For miles and miles not a creature could Jpe 
seen t. e., many miles. 

2. There are books and hooks L e., good books and bad 
books mixed together. 
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Angel- 

Angel-— 1- A person iwbo as a mes- 

senger is sent by God to render service in times of distress. * 

0 wonjAn # * # • 

When paiu and anguiah Turing the brow, 

A minUtering^angel thou. — S cott. 

2. Cp. A guardian anga^ o'er Ifla hfe presiding 

Doubling his pleasures, and hie cares dividing— S. Rogehs. 

So, A venging Angel. 

Another — 1. One way or ajiother, (adv.) = In some 
way j or^ln any manner. 

The proposal doea not affect our school one way or another. 

[N. B. — Take care not to use the for an.] 

2. Go upon" another tack : (V. I.) Figuratively ^ Take 
or follow a different line of action or policy. 

Animal. — 1. Animal eyiriVk*. (n) plural: vivacity and 
ardour as characteristic of a healthy animal. Natural buyo- 
ancy. Health and energy. 

Puerile puns, personal banter, and good stonA collected from other 
people are all that the books disclose . — Animal npirits did the rest. — 
(Reference to the Biographer of Bishop Wilberfoice.]( 

2. Animfl passions (n) [** Animal ’* as in the preceding 
phrase is adjective i. e., chaiucteristic of animal viewed as a 
sentient being apart from his intellectual or spiritual part]: 
Fleshly lusts or desires ; sensualities; Carnalisms. 

3 . Animal magnetism •• Mesmorhm. 

Answer* — 1* To answer (V. T.) a To serve, 

suit, or fulfill it. 

2. To answer (V. I.) to a description ^ cores^oxxd to it in 
the way of resemblance. 

Chriat’fl conception of practical goodnesB answers to his ideal of a right 
atate of mind. — Bees Homo. 
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Appearance* 


Aimoer to nty kopet, 

S« That scheme of yours will not answer^ (V, I.) i. e-, fail. 

Anterior- — Anterior to reason (a<ij.) « Intuitive. 

Sometimes great trutlie ftre perceived not by reasoning or deduction 
but by that innate faculty which is anteri^ to rufison, 

m 

Anti. — Anti-climax^ A sentence in which the ideas first 
increase in force and then end in something less important 
and striking, e. g. 

1 think the bon^ble member's proposal an outrageous violation of con*- 
titutional propriety, a daring departure from traditional policy, and in 
ikort, a great mistake — Palmbhsto:?. 

Anxious- 1- I am anxious that this should be done, i. e. 
I earnestly desire it; am anxtous for it^ 

Tile agriculturists are anxious for rain. 

2. I am anxious about the matter; i. e., troubled by it; 
uneasy on account of it (as my son’s serious illness), 

3. The magistrate is anxious lest a lenient punishment 
should fail to have apy deterrent efTeot on the criminal. 

(Note. Here the conjnntion is not “that” ns in (1 ), because the 
noun clauBe after anxious is not what is desired bub what is feared), 

A posteriori • (Adv) [Reasoning] from effosjt to cause ; 

Inductively. — (Latin). 

Contra.— priori ( i. e. Deductively). 

Appearance* — 1* To all appearance: (ad^) = apparently: 
BO far as cah be seen: it fully appeal^ that. 

As he lay to all appearance asleep, he was often heard repeating to 
himself the words, ** come Lord Jestis, into thy hands I commend ny 
spirt t.V — P botheeo. 

2 To keep up appearances « maintain an outward show 
of better circumstances. 

3* To save appearances « To preserve a good outside. 
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Apple- 

[This is the practice of "the shabby-genteel” folk^^o retain traces of 
better dayM.[ • 

N' B. — Carefully mark the plural in the last two phrases. 

Apple- — 1. Apple of Sodom or Dead-sea appk ^(r) 
Figuratively, anythiugi which is deceptively attractive -as 
disappointing expectation. 

According to ol»l writerd this is a fruit of fair appearance which turns 
1o a^liea when plucked. In some |X4rts of India a fruit called 
Makal-phnl iiclually exiHla the exterior of which is most tempting and which 
when peeled and oj)cned yields a horridly nauseating smell. 

Cp.-A goodly ax)plt‘ rotten at the heart; 

O ! what a goodly outside falsehood hath. — S hak. (M. V.) 

2. Apple of dlsconi : Figuratively anything about 
which there ia strife or contention : subject of cfiarrel. 

(Uefereuce is to the mythological story of the golden apple bearing 
the inscription "To the fairest" which was contested for by three goildessci 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus.) 

Kioh estates left by their rightful owners at death often become tho 
veritable of discord between their rival *heirs.^ 

Cp.- Bone of contention. ^ 

3. Ifow we apples swim, 

V^ile tumbliug down the tuibid stream, 

Loid love as, how we apples swim!— D, Mallit. 

4- The Of pie of ones eye* Eye-ball or pupil. (Fig) 
Something specially loved. 

It (struggle for Free Trade^ attacked a monopoly cherished as the apple 
of tliAri' eye by the privileged class, — T imes. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye — T he Bible. 

[Note the singular number eye ; eyes ” would be unidio- 

matic.] . 

5. In apple-pie order (adv.)«in perfect order. — (rather 
colloquial). “ The steward keeps the house in apple-pie order.'* 
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6. An u]^l€pi€ bed is one with sheets so folded that 
the^egs of the person lying in it cannot get down. 

Apply. -1. Apply the match to a train, — [In this phrase 
“ train '* = a line of combustible materials to lead fire to a charge 
or mine]— (Ay.) Make a beginning itw some dreadful business 
or enterprise. 

Cp. Set the ball in motion* 

2* To apply oneself to something (as work or task) = To be 
engaged in it with close attention. 

Cp. Apply the mind to. 

3. To apply (V. f) to a person for help =» To beg of him a 
favour in the way of some personal gain or advantage. 

Appointment — 1* To keep an appointment = To appear 
at the fixed place and time. 

2. To break an appointment — To fail so to appear. 

Approve. — To approve of a plan is to consider it good ; 
to jiid^e of it favourably ; but, ‘to approve it’ is to confirm 
or sanction it as a ssperior official — [In the former the verb is 
intransitive ; in the latter, transitive.] 

Note the similar use of “of” after the transitive verbs, Adinih 
A How, Permit, 

A priori- — To argue or reason a priori (adv) : From first 
principles; From* cause to effect ; Deductively, 

Contra : A posteriori. 

Apron* — Tied to the apron-strings of (a woman, usually 
one’s wife or mother): {Lit] Being always in the company of; 
[Ay] Unduly controlled like a child by (her). 

Cp. — Kept in too strait-laced control. 

A propos-"-!- (Adj): To the purpose : (used attribu- 
tively)^ opportnnei seasonable; 
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Arab* 


Ark* 


2* Used in the predicate it is followed as, the 

remark was apropos of the occasion. So, the combination fursns 
a preposition. 

« 

Arab.— raft (n): A homeless and helpless 
child, unowned and abandoned, wandering abovt tite ttreelg. A 
waif ; a wa«tre1. 


Cp . — Waifs and strays (Mark the plural in both). 

2- T/ie Arabian bird (also called the Secular bird) « 
phccnix : a fabnlon^ female bird only one of its hind said to 
have lived 500 years in the Arabian desert and then te have 
built its own funeral pyre and to have burnt to ashes out of 
which it aiose with renewed youth, (typical of immortality.) 
(Figurative) A paragon. 

If 8he be furnished with a mind so rare 
She is alone the Arabian 


Cp. — Non-pareil; Without a parallel. 

Arcades* — Arcades ambo : (n) Both simpletons. 

(Arcadia was in ancient times the nanrve* of a mountainous 
district in southern Greece, the inhabitants of which were 
rustics devoid of any culture.) 

Arcades amb^^ id est (i. e.) blackguards both. — B tuon. 

Argus* — Aryu8 eyed (adj) ; Very watchful ; over-vigilant. 

(In Greek mythology Argus had 100 eyes and was over- 
watchful.) 

centra ; Polyphemu. (a cyclops or one-eyed giant) 

Jhe political Polyphtmesj who have only one eye did not perceive that 
public health is public duty. — SiR P. Mehta. 

Ark g~Arh and Sanctuary (n) : A place of safety or 
shelter. 

The king himself was virtually a prisoner in the very Court which, up o 
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that moment, arh and sanctuary of abaolute government— F b. 

KEVCtfiUTIOK. * 

Today (February 2nd 1901) all that was mortal of Queen Victoria xvill 
rest in St. •George’s biatoric chape), the very ark and sanctuary of English 
Chyalry.— 0, W. E. Russell (Recollections). 

Arm* — !• A child or infant is said to be in arms (ftdj,) 
when it is too young to walk. * • 

2. To he in open arms against T.) To fight undis- 
guisedly. 

3. (To receive) with open arms: (adv.) most cordially. 
Hence, the adj. open-armed (welcome). 

4. (To walk) arm in arm (adv.) i. e., with arms interlin- 
ked — [Note the singular number]. 

5. (The, men are) under arms (adj.); ranged in battle 
array. 

6. (To be) up in arms (adj.): actually engaged in rebellion 
(flgainst authority) ; armed and ready to fight. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by ( nposing end them — S hak (H.) 

^ Sir Edword C.irson *s up in arms because the Compulsory Service Bill 
is not to operate in Ireland.— Mail. 

7. To lay down arm«=cea8e hostilities. ^ 

If, I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country, 1 would never lay down my arms ; never, never 
never.— Lord Chatham. 

Arrears * — In arrears (adj. or adv,)- Behind hand (enp. 
in payment of a due). 

Such striot propriety (as regards morals) ts not possible in this world, 
that we have too mnoh on our hands to think of these niceties, that •the 
man'who makes leisure for such rednements will find bis work in wrt^rs 
at the end of the day— Eoob Homo. 

Arriore - — Arriere pensee^ (Fr. n.). A bidden or ulterior 
motive ifAlsOi mental rea^rvation. 
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Art. 


At 


In the Senate Mfr. Sakaran Nair showed himaelf to te a die passionate 
critic o! educational matters with no arriere pensee or partiality with regard 
to any particular class or community Review. 

Cp. Double-dealing. 

Art'll- and 2 >cLrt (with) i. e., Joint actor/ 

You are art and part with us, 

In purging hcresyt — TENNrsox. 

2. (To have) neither art nor part (in) i. e., no concern 
(about a mattor)as regards either inception or execution. 


[In both those phrases ar< = design (skilfully made) and 
part= execution.] 

Cp. Accessory to. 

AS.-1. As if: (conj.) This is elliptical for ‘‘as it 
would be if*’ [see “ if ”] 

2* As though (conj.). This is also elliptical » as if. 

The little actor cons another part ; 
a ♦ # • * 

A$ j/hie whole vocation. 

Were endless imitation. — WoiiDS\i»ORTH. 

And (we fahall) take upon’s the mystery of things, ^ 

As if we were God’s spies— King Lkar, 

Why do yoiv behave aa though it were something special to you f 
(Queen to Hamlet).—* Sbak, 

[See the last quotation under “ Maiden.”] 

3. As it were : an apologetical clause put in the middle 
or at the end of a sentence by way of simile or metaphor or the 
like, ^hich the writer or speAker perceives to be either forced or 
not very apposite. It is the contraction of “ as if it Were 
actually so/* 

Op‘ "As if". 

It is my pride that 1 am, as it were, an hereditary member of the 
(ludi'an) Administration— Sir Henry Cotton, 

We are to oonaidet tha ancient world aa a aooiety of men in whom 
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natural humanity 'existed, b^t ha4 been, 09 it wre, orueted or floated 
over— S ir J, Sebly. 

A peo^ile who are atill, af it were, but in the gristle, and not yot hard- 
fit^d into the bone of manhood.— Buqre. 

Standing, it wfire^ between life and ^ath, he (Wiabart) preached 
to the people from a partioular psalih. — P rothrmo 

[N. B.— -The word ‘as* may be ua.ji as having three 
distinct parts of speech — relative pronoun, adyerb, and 
conjunction.] 

6 Tegaris « about ; concerning; anent. 

Give U 8 the latest news oi to the progress of war. 

Do not be punctilious aa to the order in which you tafce your leave. 

Note.— Inserted phrase or clause with the conjunctfon “ As.’* 
The introduction of such a clause or phrase implies comin^^ 
contrast, e. g. “ Long as the time was, it was insufficient for the 
purpose.” “Attractive as the proposal is, it is not one that should 
be adopted. ” (Whitworth) Here in consequence of the inversion 
the latent meaning .of as ^though. When the following principal 
clause is an effect 'or consequence of the ii^troductqry clause thjB 
inversion is not allowed, e. g. As his services were valuable, the 
association recorded it in most appreciative tprms. 

Sometimes the above inversion is made witliout implication of 
a coming contrast, but in the ordinary sense of consequence, by 
changing as into that e. g. 

(a) Able and experienced lawyer that he is, he soon won the confidence 

of Government and was appointed to that responsible post which 
had not till then been held by an Indian. (The word i^at per- 
forms the double function of a conjunction and relative 
pronominal adjective.) a 

(b) Tender slavps that they (the won)^n) arp, they must needs be 
byprocrites and weak.r— T iuckebat. 

(c) Beggar tkat J aip, I am even poor in thanJes.—SBaB. 

Aaoeodant—^To be> i% th OKen^ant 
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Ass* 

Bupreme^ dominating; predominant from’astronomy •and 
astrology as, your star is in the ascendant i. e. the star which 
presides over your fortune is rising towards atenitli.) 

King Ferdinand still believes that Germany's star is and will rei&ain 
in the ascendant, DtLLON. 

t 

Contra — One’s star is set. 

^ In the time of Christ all true Jews were depressed with the feeling 
that the theocracy was in a great degree a thing of the past, that they were 
in a new age with new things about them, that Greek and Roman prinoi* 
pies and ways of thinking were in the ascendant^ and that the face of the 
Invisible King no longer shone full upon them^Eccfi Homo. 

Ashamed —(To be) ashamed (pred. adj.) : conscious ef 
having done a wrongful act and dejected in consequence. 

1. I am ashamed of haviug told ray father a lie. * 

2. lam ashamed to behave treacherously to my friend, 

3. I am ashamed Jor you, my dear boy. i. e. on account of you, in my 
fatherly relation to you. 

Aside.— (To speak) in an aside (adv.)^iu an under*tone. 

• Cp. — iSoifo voce, • 

Askance-- look askance at.{\, t.) = To view 
suspiciously. to look asquint at, 

2 — But, to look askew does not connote any suspicion; it 
means simply “ to look obliquely — not straight in the face. 

Cp. ^To look awry. 

Abs-— !• To make an a« o/ oneaef/'e Stultify oneself; 
e=To behave like a fool. 

» 2. To make an ate of another person = To make a fool of 
him. 

1 EM their knavery : tbie is to mate an an of «m— Sbak. 

3. Tht atsee' bridge (n) ; The fifth'proposition of the 
first Book of Euclid’s Geometry which is the first theorem 
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Ass- 

ef^l^blished bj^dose deductive reasoning and whic^ dull-headed 
beginners find too difficult to follow. Latin name: Pons 
asinorum. 

• He could disport himself with trigonometry, feeling confident that 
Dr. Tempest had forgotten his way over the nma* bridge,-^ A, TaOLLOrB. 

4. — /in as9 in a liotis skin « a^cheat or a bungler. 

6. €L88 hettoeen two bundles of hay: (Fig) an in- 

decisive character. 

Cp One who halts between two opinions. 

Assort- — To assert oneself — 1. To insist upon one’s 
own rigiits or claims. 2. To put oneself forward iu an assum- 
ing mauuer. 

(From l^oth these meanings we get the adjective self- 
assertive.) ” 

Assuranoe- — To make assurance doubly siwrt — To give 
further strength to a declaration already guaranteed as 
certain. 

(The phrase is tahen faom shakespear's Macbeth), 

Dut yet I’ll make auurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate, 

Attain- — Attain (v, i )%o \ To arrive at^ To reach ; To 
gain ; To accomplish. 

He died not before he had attained to all the honours which are open 
to the army. — T imes. 

The socialist ignores the fact that nations do not stand alone and that 
that the future is with the race that can* by self-discipline attain ^io the 
highest general average of efficiency.— Tncss op India. ^ 

[Differentiate ** obtain ’’ (V, T.) * secure as grant from 
others.] 

AttentiO]l.-*(a) Our attention is fixed on a thing. 

(b) The chairman called the attention of the members to 
this alMmportant matter. 
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AugfiftH- — 1- Augean stable "‘Sia extiremisly filthy place. 

(Augeus was a mythical King of Elis in Greece. There were 3000 oxen 
in his stables which remained uncleaned for 30 years, Herciyes cleansed 
them in one day by lotting the river Alpheus flow through them. ) 

2. To cle&Kse \he Augean stable — Fig To remove 
accumulated abuses and •nuisances ; to clear any thing of its 
impurities; [Do not use clear ’* for ‘‘cleanse.*’ 

cp — To perform a lustration [which is the caremonial washing of 
impuritiea.J 

Augur — 1* ft augurs promises well or gives 

a good foreboding. 

% So it augurs ill i. e. it gives a bad foreboding ; it does 
not bode well, So a certain bad indication is said to be a had 
augury, * 

AugU8tsm*~The Augustan aye = The most brilliant 
period of Jloman Literature when Virgil and Jlorace wrote 
their immortal poems, that being the reign of the En>peror 
Augustus. Hence, any brilliant period in^the literary history 
of any country. • 

Auld- — Auld Lang Syne ^ old long sinep (n). This is the 
theme of old acquaintance and friendship written by Robert 
Burns (1759-96) 

Should aiUd acqunintanpe be forgot,, 

A nd never brought to min’ ^ 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

^ And days o'lang $ynt ? 

Lord Houghton was peculiarly sensitive to the claims of “ Auld Zptny 

**— Bussell. 

Cp. — For old sake’s sake, 

AU8piC6S‘r-Z7wrfer f/ie an^tcfs UDdei;tbe patronage 
or prosperous lead of. (Auspices “apy favourable influence 
such as, protection, authority etc.) 
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The National ^ocifety was instituted to promote elementary education 
und^ the auspices of the Church of England. 

The ir^vestigation of such phenomenon as sleeping sickness under the 
auspices of a British Qovernmeut Commission belongs to the recent activi- 
ties of biological science. — Encyc. • 

Under the cegis and auspices of British G;)vemment. — P tonebr. 

In 1847 Lord Clarendon entered on his Viceroyalty under the mo$f 
favourable auspices. — Times. 

Avail — 1- Of avail (adj. pred.) * beneficial or useful. 

His arguments were of much avail. 

2‘ Of no or little avail (adj. pred.) ineftectual or useless; 
Unavailing. 

All my efForte proved of no avail. 

# 

3. To avail oneself o/(V. T.) Use advantageously = To 
profit by = Take advantage of. Turn to one’s advantage or 
profit. 

There is a ‘ moral in every thing, if we would only avail ourselves of 
it.— D ickens. 

The Christian church • a society of men who meet together for common 
objects, and it diifurh irom the minor clubs or unions under which men 
avail themselves of the [Principle of alsociation— Ecoe Homo. 

• 

By refusing to communicate your griefs to your friend, you do but 
decline to avail yourself of means of escaping from them. — D biouton. 

Cp. — To take occasion, 

Ave. — Ave atque vale. (Lat). n. Hail and farewell. 

The “ Well done ” of Heaven is echoetf in the A ve atque vale of earth. 
We look backward and we look forward. We render high thanks for a reign 
dedicated to that righteousness whioh exalteth a nation. We face tife 
future'with the deep-rooted hope that King Edward VII may prove himself 
worthy of his illustrions traditions and may lead hi.s people forward on the 
truly royal road of virtuous living and social service. — G. W. B HuauUi. 

Cp. —For I, who hold sage Homer's rule the best, 

Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. -Pont. 

s 
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Avenge* 1- avenge oneseii = i o ue avenged : To 

deal puuibhijient to an injuring party hy way of miisf action 
To take veiigeunce. • 

I have vroii uiy case i^aiuBt tlic persecutor ; he has been sent to Jaii 
and I am avenged. 

Cp. — To take one’s change out of. 

2* To avenge a person (or any violated right or cause) : 
To iiitlict retribution on behalf of that (injured) person or 
iiulnted cause. 

* * This filiowH you are above, 

you juHticers, that these our netlier crimes 
So speedily can ' trngv. — SHAKEhrKAKE. 

1 thought ten thousand swords must have sprung from their scabbard- 
to avenge even a look that threatened her (Queen of France) with insult — 
BURKJfi. 

So, “ Avengers of the slain is used by Marnuluy in tlie 
sense of the great Dispenser of Justice on behalf of the slain, 

Cp — Neme'^in a ftmule deity tegarded by tlie Oieeko aa personifica- 
tion of retrihutive juaticc. c 

Who eventu.dly wdl be overwhelm* d by this murderous policy the 
iVewirniii of eveutu will record. -1. IlEViiw. • 

Awe* — To stand in awe o/(V, T.). To fear greatly. 

Awkw&rd* — The awkward squad (n) : a set of backward 
pupils. 

Awry* — 1* To go or run aivry (V. I.) : Do wrong, 

2. To look awry (V, J.). Look aski^nco. 

* Axe* — !• To have cun axe to = Have private ends 

to Boive — [The eipresaion is used in U S. pollticj-.] 

When I see a merchant over-polite to his customers, begging them 
to taste a little brandy and throwing half his goods on the counter, thinks 
J, that man has an axe to grind-^QB, Milner. 

8. To turn the sfriadmne ; To plfty into aaotjjer’a hands. 
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To •put throat in the helve^To solve a puzzle. 

Away — To give oneself away. (V. L)-«To betray one- 
self ; To lei slip some thought which was meant to be kept 
secf.t. 

Aye- — T*or aye (adv.) For ever/ 

This world is not /or a^e.— Shakespeare. 




Back 1- ^Behind one's hack, (adv.) (say or utter things) 
'without his knowledge, 

Cp. Back'hite = slander an absent person. 

They art* arrant kuavefi and will back bite— Shakespeare. 

2. He turned his hack upon me i. e., abandoned me. 

3. The hillman had a great burden on his back the 

burden |lit€ru]ly] — (Fig.) I have great responsibilities on my 

back — i. e., I am burdened with them. [Note the prep, on ] 

a 

4. What do you fear when the magistrate is ht your back; 
i. e., when he is your supporter, [Note the preposition] 

So, to lack a person up = to support him. ^ 

4a. But, to hack down (V. I.) - surrender claim. ^ 

After the suit bad made considerable progress in court the plaintiff 
hacked down. 

• Cp. To climb down; To cave in. 

5* To be on one's hack ; i, e., (adj ) at the end of one's 
resources. — Also, laid up with illness. 

^ Cp Be on one's beam-ends. 
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6 . To giv& or male a hack to a pereon =7 To' bend dow^ as 
in the game of leap-frog that he may jump over. 

But, to give one the hack-io leave or quit him. 

ft 

7 . To oui q/' an undertaking = To withdraw from it 

after having given coiiBent. 

Cp. Cry off (V. I.) 

7a. When 1 gave a call to my enemy in his sick room it 
set his back %ip t\ c., irritated him, (The verb put may be used 
for set). 

[This phrase is also used as -cause pride in (a person). 

Cp, •* Toss the head.’* “ Give oneself airs.” 

8. To break the lack of a task or duty ^ To finish the 
l(it,rdest pari of it ; To dispose of it. 

Cp. Break the neck of 

So, To break one's lark To overburden him, or kill hint. 

9. To be /aid on one s hack (adj.) = powerless. 

10 . He set his back against the wall = was resolute or firni 

of purpose. * 

!]• He stopd with his hack to the wall (adj.) i. e., was 
hard-pressed, 

Cp. At bay. 

I2i This scene carries my thoughts bach i, e,, to a certain 
ti&ip whioh is past, 

c 18 - To go back upon one's word- To retract his promise. 

(The prep, upon may be replaced by from,) 

♦ . 

Be n&t go back on bis word, and true Indian that be was. be 

remaiaed with the company. 

14. A hachnumber] a person of antiquated views: one 
behind the times. • 
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6aek-bone« ^ *i 

It is a misnoDW to call M M. S. as rrpresentative of eduoaUtd opinion 
in gineral. The latt\ is progressive and the former a pronounced reaction- 
ary. He is decidedly a bach number.— -LKaoER. 

Back-bone.— 1. Buckbone (fig) main strength (as the 
spine is of the body). ^ 

Mrs. heaant is the hack-bone of^ihe Theosophical cause in India. 

2. To the hack-hone (adj. pred) = thorough-going. 

All through and over. 

Justice bancrjee is a conservative Hindu to the hack-bone i. e, staunch. 

Lord Kitchener was a soldier to the back-bone.— -I . Mail. 

They were English to llic backbone, whether gamblers or soints.— Sir, 
H. Hawkins. 

Cromwell was an Independent to the backbone 

Cp . — Out^ind out, (which is generally used aitributively), 

3. Game to the backbone (adj)* firm ; indomitable. 

Back door- — 1. Back door inlluence : (adj) secret and 
unfair. 

2. ‘Buckstairsmfluerice* has exactly the same meaning: 
**not open and straightforward.^' Without merit or any quali- 
fication whatever. * 

It is not unoften that well-paid appointments in the uncoveuanted 
civil service in India are made only through back-door influence. 

In George Ill’s time Edmund Burke denonouned the Earl of Bute 
as a backetairs minister, because he owed bis appointment to underhand and 
clandestine induences. 

» • 

Backwards.— [H. B. The adverb "baokwards ” is to be 
distinguiehed in its use from “ back.” The addition of tke 
sufiSx ‘ wards ’ fortifies the sense of direction of motion, while 
Back is consistent with a stationary position. You may say 
‘ go back ’ or ‘ go backwards, ’ hut only ‘ stand back ' and not 
“ataud backwards’*— G. C. Whitworth.] 
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Back water. — the part of wal^ near a stream but 
without current, being feJ by its back-flov^. 

Things are in hack water'. They are in stagnatit or retro- 
grade condition. 

i. 

There ia a feeling that this {Roo^kee C. E.) College ia rather in hack 
water bo far as the interests and the good wishes of the Government are 
concerned — S irJ. Meston. • 

Bacon. — To save ones bacon (V- I.) To escape death or 
any 27crsonal injury. 

But as he ran to save kh hnron. 

By hat and wig he was foibakon. — Comhk, 

Tlie ex-vicero}’’ (Lord Hardinge) ktis saved his hucon Ity persuading a 
creduloiiH parliament that India would go into mourning iT he got his deaerts 
over Mesopotamia. — S tatrsm am. c 

As one more absence from the meeting of the Faculty was to result in 
forfeiture of my seat, I applied to my superior ofheor for leave to save my 
bacon. 

Cp. — Tc save one’s face ; to save one’s skin ; to save one *3 

hide. 

« ' 

r 

Bad-l. To go to the had (V. I.) Fall into every thing 
that is bad, e. g. bad company, bad ways, ffui roundings, and so 
bad end. H#nce, fall into vicious courses and ruin one’s life. 

(rouc to the bad altogether, the poor fellow was refused admission to 
the alms-house. 

2. To the bad (pred. adj.) on the bad side, i. e. debtor’s 
Bi(^ of an account, i. e. an the side that exhibits debt or loss. 

When my Banker presented his account I found that 1 was Rs. 1,000 
to the bad. 

My father died leaving Rs- 8,000 to the bad, i. e. that amount of debt 
which 1 was to pay. 

3. I am now on bad term with my rich eposin ; (adj^i. e. 
iu disoord or enmity. 
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4. He is^ow hadlp off : (adj) in evil case; in ndverse 
cirfcumstauces 

Contra. — Well-ofF. 

So, He has a had time of it ( It is impersonal). 

Cp->To fall on evil dajja ; “qua*ff the bitter cup. Drain 
the cup or misery to the diegs, 

5. There is had blood between us, i. e. Ill feeling, malice, 
hatred and anger. 

6. Tiie biscuits will go had in the ininait, i. e. not keep 
well ; Hj>uil (so, any other provision or food). 

7 Bad dohi& : those which cannot he recovered. 

The bank v/ent into liquiflatiou with had debt amounting to hO Ukb« 
of Ruptie.s. • 

8 A’ had odour (pred. adj.) — [odour ~ reputation or 
favour] i. e ill spoken of. 

My rngicl JK that, though no moral delinquent, I have been in bad 
od^ur tnth oi>« whom I hold in high respect fur hi& education and liberal 
views. 

Cp, — Pih)wu ufton ’ ; “ under a cloud/’ 

9. is a bad shotf i. e. wrong guess, [colloquial, 1 

Bag -1 Wkh hag and baggage (fidv) = With all belong- 
ings ; completely, ('riio phrase is used with the verbs depart 
txpei and otliers of like meaning). 

’J’bo force of doubling hag wdth haggagt denotes the 
ahaolute character of ej^pulsion. The combination doe^ not 
allow of the insertion of any pronominal adjective or the 
definite article between it and the preposition wi(h. 

* * * It will let in and out the enemy 

With hag and baggage. — Shakbsprark. 

The olflcials^f th^ Turkieh government shall be driven out of Bulgaria 
vxiih hag and baggage, — QtADSTO^n. 
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[N. B. “ with ” is Bometimss omitted.] 

. cp— “ neck and crop ” 

2. Let the cat out of the bag = \The cat here is ^guratire 
for a secret concealed within one’s mind, and the hag for t&e 
concealed place, the mind] Ifence, the expression » reveal, 
divulge or disclose a secret involuntarily \ So, we have the 
cat 18 out of the bag ” 

B&lanco* — L Weighed in the balance and found wanting : 
(adj) Inferior; below the standard ; [This expression is taken 
from the Bible (Daniel v. 27)] Wanting or lacking in what? 
The answer is requirement that will make the balance even : 
(Fig)- Defect from the standard (weight). ^ 

la Democrocy destined, after being tried and found to make 

way fur bome other type of government? — R ussell. 

Cp. — Below the mark ; Below par 

2* One’s fate trembles in the balance (V. I.) : has reached 
a critical point. Is in extreme danger, 

Rochelle was also the Geneva of France, the «city of refuge to which 
tied Protestants from all parts of the country. But for the moment its 
fate trembled in the 6a/ance.— Pbothero. • 

Which so tottering in the balance 

That I could neither believe nor misdoubt. <~SHas. 

Cp. To hang hj a thread 

3* To lose onisbalance. (V. 1.) Fall; (phjsioally); (Fig)^ 
Be uj>8et mentally B Be so perturbed by conflicting emotions at 
to fail to come to the right decision or judgment. 

* 4 They are as (he dust of the balance when weighed 
against the aU prevalent power of money — : Nothing 
appreciable. 

’ The fine imposed on this country is as dust in t&e lohmce scmparefli 
with the moral value el the example iet.^Gi.anKro»A 


o 
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IBaker— iVBal«r'« (fow»->TbirtMii (not the usual 
twefn.) (Collo({)^ has a baier’s dozen of dopendantSi 
^ • Cp : a long dozen 

• 2. Pull the Demit pull the 6ajk»*.-*^Thi8 dxpresgion is 
used when encooiagement is given to tfoth sides. 

2^0 open the btdl (V. I.) : literalljf to lead the 
first danoe; (Fig,) to oommence an operation. When at a 
conversazione a man speaks firsts he is said to open the halU So. 
to lead up the ball, (V. I.) 

2. The three balle » (sign of) a pawnbroker’s place of 
business. Sometimes, only Balls” is used without *Hbe 
three ”, B being capital letter. 

3* To the hail at one’s foot (V. T^): To see one’s 
way to success : To be in such a position as to be able to 
command success. 

A jadge’fl barrister son in starting Ufa hot the haU at Ku foot, 

4« To keep the hall rolling (V. I.) Generally used of « 
person attending a soiree or party when he takes his part itt 
talk, sport, <kc., and thus prevents interest in the prooeedinge 
from flagging). 

So '* The Ambulance Corps ut the hall rolling in thil ttstter*^-^ 
A MAzeiinAB. 

5* The hall is mth you = it is now } our turn : So, you 
take up the ball « it is your tnrn to speak or ti^e part in the 
social gathering. 

Ballast**^ A man without iallaet (adj) : unsteady afid 
rash {Fig. from ballast which confers steadiness ou a ehipjii 
motion). 

Cp. Having np grit. 

persou is und^r a bun i publio opiaicm is deci^ 
Mif ngskmt him in the mUpr d sonint 
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C>. Under taboo « tabooed. 

A lubject or a book w under a hate or taboo it ii prohibited or 

excluded by authority or social influence, 

Bdndy —L To bandy (angry) wotdi or complimmU^^o 
give and receive them reciprocally. 

) will no longer stay here to handy v>ord$. 

So, ip handy blows. 

Cp. To spar at each other. 

Also, There was a hreeie in court (slang) e. «.» display of 
temper by exchange of hot words between the judge and 
the counsel. 

2* To bandy arguments with one !• e. T^ argue conten- 
tiously with him. 

Cp. — To chop logic. 

3. Bandy-legged *= (adj) =5 having bent or crooked legs, 
also, Bow-legged. 

Bang.— 1- To go hang (V. I ) To^xplode [Here bang is 
an adverb - with a loud noise or report.] 

Bang (V^I.) = To resound with such noise. To thump. 

2. It hanged the door (V. T.) i. e. produced a loud noise 
from the slamming of the door. 

3 That bongs the bush : [slang] surpasses any thing of 
the Jtind ever hekrd of. # 

Cp. w-Outdo the pist ; Beat the record. 

# 

Bar. — 1. To Join th« bar {V, f .) To enter tbe profession 
of law. . To be enrolled as pleader or barrisJter. [Mark the 
dsd. article]. 

S' To be eeiUei te Oe bar » Be admitiKt^ bs^ister. 



***’• * * • B«#> 

34 ^fU0<|<X a< Aaf ■> pmoO uati^ (ari «il fbr an offenoa 
stafidinj^ in the oool^ b^ore tb'e ^reekUag j^ge. 

4. fhe (ar of puhtio opinion i.‘> «i tribunal (ptAUe 
opinion being Sguratively impersonated as judge). 

BftfUfaiir-'—L fnto (he ftar^ain ^adv) * Over ami above ; 
in addition ; besides ; moreover. 

We cheerfully paid down as the price of ite abolition (that of the 
slave trade) twenty mUlioDs in cash and threw the prosperity of our West 
Indian colonies into the ba4*gain. — <J* W, Bubbbll. 

The new “ Webster " is easily consulted as an ordinary diOtionary and 
yet an illustrated encyolopesdia into the bargcUn, 

He is rather fatigued with the occupation of the morning and tolerably 
cross i$ito the iaryain.— D icrbns. 

2. This*ts a : it is a thing acquired cheap. 

3. Let us a bargain (V. I.) : come to terms. 

Cp. ^Tbere was a bargain made. 

4. To make the beet of a had bargain,— mhke iha ha%i 
possible use of aii^ adverse situation; To take a misfortune 
cheerfully; Endure patiently what cannot be helped. 

Also I To maJte the best of a bad business. 

[The alliteration in both phrases is worth notice.] 

Cp. To make the best of a bad penny worth. 

6. I never bargained for it - was not prepared for it, i. 
did not expect it. 

So, this is more than I batgain^ for. 

Bark.. — His bark is worse than his Oborob Hbrbbev. 

Itis is usually sAii of a t«ity harmless person of ft'etful 
disposition ; he sobuor uttesi violent words than gii^ Wy to 
a iMitrmfiid oourse of stotion* 

E^a-^Bsrkiitg dogseMoUi hits. 
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BftnndOide -^A Sarmeoi<U fmit : jUiisOfy afid dis- 

appointing entertainment [Prince Befmii^ide in the AtAxian 
Nights feasted beggars with rich dish-oovers hating no victuals 
below them]. So, a Barmecide gift or benefit. 

A Barmetidi room, that had a great dining table in it and never had 
a dinner.— DiogsHB. 

So, tile eurpriae dinner to Which Timoh of Athens (SUak) invited 
his ttotith4rlends. ' 

Cp. — l)ine With thike llumphrejr. 

Bfifikct* — !• of the haeket « the best of the lot. 

2- he left in the disregarded [from waste-paper 

basket into which useless scraps of paper are thrown]. 

3. !to throw into the hasiet (V. T.) : To cast as useless. 

Cp . — They haVe lived long on the alms-basket of words*^— S hakespeare. 

4* To leep or place all one’s egge in one haeket [see Bggs^] 

Bstsd. — With bated 6rea<A,*^(adv) : IVith the breathing 
restrained from fear} awe or the like ; With lowered voice. 

Snail I bend low and in a bond man’s Jiey 

With hated breath and whispermg humblenesa — Sbak, 

Battle.— L To give hatile to, (V. T,): To attack. 

2* To jJin battle with (Y. T.) : To meet in hostile encounter. 

3. A pitched boiiU : One planned beforehand and fought 
on chosen ground \ or one fought by common consents 

4. Battle royal : (n) A free fight ; a general melee. 

Baf the battle. *(adj) Going half tray totrards inctory 

or suocess. 

A 

Let us determine sod resolve apon improvement which, is the first 
step to be taken, and this first at^ is Ao^f the hattle.^---SMiLEB, 

•>lie roM i. not to tfa. nrift nor tk. kutb to tb. (rtrangt^Saui. ' 

{Q«f both raM nnd mi«)wii). 



Bay. u 

, Bfty— 1. . A) 6tty (7. T.) ; Bun dovn j Ride down j 

Hant down; CopaeV olose quarlen with (aa intended prej or 
victim). , 

• So, To hold at hay \ To drive to bay, (Bay -Barkipg), 

[Hunting hounds in fall cry encounter the hunted stag]. 

Hero WRBt thou hayed, thou noblo bBrt.-*SBiLX (J. C ) i. e- Brought tq 
hay by your eoemiee, as a hart io the chase is brought to hay by hounds, 
** Bay ” as V T *= Bark at, e. g. To bay the moon, 

Fig, A persecutor drives his viotipa to hay. 

2. At hay (Fred, adj,^ ; so hard pressed by enemies as to 
be compelled to turn round and face them from impossibility 
of escape, [From the position of the stag when surrounded 
by the hounds atid unable to escape,] 

The she- wolf *8 litter (i. e, the Ron^ans) ttand savagely at 6ay. Macaulay, 

So, the stag holds the hounds at hay. 

They could only sleep when they had lighted heaps of dHed cow-dung 
which poured out volumes of acrid smoke and keyt the insects at hay 
— Pbothbro, 

Cp. To show ight. To stapd with one’s back to the wall. 

B®-1. TAe he-all (n)w The all or whole being i. e., 
essence, [From the Latin verb to be]. This phrase is 
usually combined with And the end-all ” : tbft which puts an 
end to all ; that which concludes all ; Nothing further* 

• e • e this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all bera^SsAK (Mao.) 

i, e., the beginning and the end of the#natter. ^ 

To eat and drink ; to have, as the phrace is, a good tine,— thia is 
ihe he-all and the end-all qf social life in London.— ^ ussall, ^ 

Success and fame ^4 provisional advancemement ait Uq longer 
^ted as the be-aU and the end-all of rightly directed manhood«^lBtl^, 

3 . Bait been or hat been : [Bein^ in the prmoit perfect 

ixm «n« ^ jSOfii^otiop wit)i p ptritKl jBontinoipjg 
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to the present time. Its applicationi to e time 

which is wholly past or gone, appears to thp Indian student as 
strikingly idiomaticj 

The time hus been : i. e., There wm a time. 

Nor heaven itaelf upon^the past has power, 

But what hag been, has heen^ and I have had my hour.— 'D btdes. 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind, 

In the primal sympathy, 

Which having becn^ must ever be. — W ordswortb. 

It is now as it hath been of yore.— Ibid. 

I hare been worth the whistle. — S hakubfeabe. 

3. ^OT the time being (adv.) : Temporarily, [Being « 
present]. 

I allow you residence here for the time being, ^ 

Beam.— 1. On one's beam ends (pred. adj.) : almost 
capsizing. (/^Vp) in sore straits; In great danger, [Metaphor 
from ship]. 

Cp. To be on one’s back. 

2. To kick the heam^ [see Kick], 

Boar- — 1- To hear down opposition.^ (V. T.) To over- 
come by force.* 

Antonio was borne down by a nameless melancholy, i. e. pressed down 
(by something resembling weight). 

Cp . — To brow-beat (with 'ooks or words], 

y. To bear down ppow an enemj : (V. T.) To approach 
vitb deliberate violence. 

c ep.-^To swoop npon. [Upon implies atiad'l 

3- To bear up : (V. I.) To have fortitude, [followed by 

Terror* wtuoh one Iim to f.«« at onee ere osder to bear up ugnnti 
Sum Sw isuf^urtiaa of hortm to be faded at ssiU futm* tiau. 
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B««rf 


The children tnihied thek baeki on him ; the wife died beokoD-heart- 
ed ; ift went with the and he had not courage eoffioieot to btar up 

against so many Bhocka.--^DlOKE:i6. 

4i ^0 hear a person up : (V. T ) To keep an unfortunate 
person from sinking (literally and figurjitively) under adverse 
force ; To support. 

» 

5 . To bear upon (a subject, matter or question) ; Be 
relevant to. 


6 . To bring (some qiialitj^, influence, or force) to bear 
(V. I.) : To apply ; To bring into operation or use ; To exert ; 
To exercise [See Bring]. 

An organisation is being formed to brinff pressure to bseisr on the 
Gkivernment to ensure the most vigoious pi oaecution of the war*-*-D, Mail. 

You should 4nttg to bear upon the Western teaching that you receive 
a discerning and disorimiaatiog imud — LoiiJ) Rumaldsuay. 

Cp. — To put the screw on. 

6a. To be borne in upon a person : To be impressed as 
conviction upon him : To become his conviction. 

It had already been^orne in upon the mind of the League that it was 
of little use to petition the existing Parliament. — Times. 

[Dote the use restricted to the passive foim.] 

7 . To bear one hard = Treat rather oppressively. 

Cseser doth bear me (Cassius) hard, (Shak.) Has most uofrleodly feed- 
ings towards me. 

Cp. Sear a gru^ againtt (B«aracarry intorna]];). 

8> To bear-in mind (V. T.) = remember, 

There ie another precept which it ia important to tear in mind. 

^ 9 . To bear toith a person (Y. T.) Tolerate; endure ; put 
np with ; forbear to resent. 

Cp. Qrio and bear it. 

And men have hNtanirreuon. Bearwitkmt, 

ap ImmA a b tlM sidbi tlM» wiA OitMt<«jbukaaema 
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Beat^ 


There are a few word*, if you will (car with nie,^hich I ebould like to 
,»ay.— Lord Bonaldsbat. jf 

10. To be borne away by one's feeling i. e., carried away. 

Jl. A heardeader (n) Ut^ one wbo leads about a iraiyed 
bear. (Fig.) a travelling tutor. 

12* A hear garden : (n) a scene of tumnlt, confusion, and 
disorder. 


Cp. A Donnybrook fair ; the devil to pay ; Pretty 
fettle of fish, — Bedlan| or hell broke loose ; A bull in a China 
shop; All the fat in the fire ; Confusion worse confounded. 


Beftrd* — To heard the lion in his den — To defy boldly a 
powerful antagonist in his own quarters. (To beard = insult 
by taking by the beard). e 

Comeet thou to beard me in Denmark ?— Hamlbt (Shak). 

* * And dar’st thou then 

To beard the lion in his den^ 

The Douglas in his hail -—Scott. 

An independept jury-man was Geterminod to heard theliov in his den 
(the Judge on the bench) and possibly shake o£F^'“the dew drops of his 
British indignation '’—Sir. H. Hawkins. 

•JS 

Cp. To take the bull by the horn. 

Cpntra* That Uke an eagle in a dove-cot, 1 

Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli.— Shak (Coriolanus) 


B6Clt« — I* To out metal (V. T.) To e^tcend it by 
hammering ; To forge. 

To heat up enemy’s quarter =• (V. T.) To attack 
it quite suddenly, 

' IB 


3* To heat up (eggs Ac.) (V. T.) To reduce to froth, 
^wder or paste. 

4^ To heat up fer recruits (V. I.) ^ To go about in quest 
pf them. So, To beat up recruits {V. T.)=Tq coVect them. 
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••at. . 

S. To heat 7.) at a door « To knock loudly. 

. §. To beat the bi'sh = (V. T.) To strike the bush so as to 
rouse gani^ 

• 7. To heat (F, f.) about the bush^{Fig,) To approach a 
subject slowly and cautiously or iu a roundabout wny. To 
shilly-shally. To dilly-dally. To make an iudireot advance 
instead of going directly to a placcf or object. 

Contra : To come to the point, 

Cp. Slips of prolijcifcy or crossing the plain highway of talk. 

— Shakbspbare. 

8. To beat a person black and blue To bruise him. 

9. To beat the air ^To strive iu vain. [See Air], 

Cp. To 68^ in the air; To lash the waves ; To bay the 
moon ; To milk the ram. ^ 

10. To down a competitor* To overthrow him or 
defeat him. 

11. To beat down a seller or a professional man * To cause 
him to reduce his prieg or fee. 

Also, to dash down a wall by battering. 

12. To beat a par/gy » To propose terras (by^ beating the 
drum as sign). 

13. Similarly, To heat a retreat = To retire hurriedly. 

14. To beat hollow = (V. T.) To defeat easily and com- 
pletely (as a competitor in race tkc.) • 

15. The heart heating high (Y. I.) i. e., throbbine too 
quickly. 

Cp. The heart leaping into one’s mouth. 

Simil«riy,>-The eye in a fine frenzy rolling.— Ss.KESijBaBI. 

16. " 'J>taA heaf<n»eofn^etely exhan^ed. 
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Beau* — 1- ic/ca^ ; [Fr. — Ideal Beauty] (n.) Meutal 

conception of aome perfect object ; Model of excellence. 

Jusfe as Coidelia in the hean-ideal of the heroine, so is Ejgar the very 
type of the hero. — DEianTow. . 

It would be difficult td"iraa‘?ino a more complete tmiu-ideal of aristo* 
cracy tlwn the seventh Eirl of Shaftesbury, — G. W. E. Uubsell. 

2. Beau-monde: (ii) Fashionable society. 

B6CftU86- — HecauHeof\ (Prep) By reason of ; On account 
uf ; For this reason namely ; Owing to. 

A brave man never shrinks from his duty U.caau oj threat. 

I Beware of using llie word by in this sense unless after 
passive verbs.] 

«> 

Beck. — onda heck and call : (adj and adv.) As one 
doing hia bidding; In complete command. ( Beck = a more ncxl 
significant of order [ call = command ] 

Aladdin had at his beck and call tlie gcuii who were attached to a ring 
and lump as alaves. — Akahian Niouts. 

Tlie sun and the moon cannot l>e made toappear or disappear at the 
sweet will of the aatronomer. Haley comet is not at his btck and call. 

Cp. A Man-Friday. 

Become* — 1* What became of him is not known *. i. e. 
what his fate was or what his end was. 

So, what became of that matter is not known. 

• 2. It is not 6dcawiirty to your dignity : In accord with ; 
Suiting [This is another way of saying “It does not become 
^our dignity’* where ‘^become ” (V. T.) = Befit.] 

What ahould it be that ha« made it impoBsible for Hamlet to recognisa 
irhat ia becoming to him. — DfiiQHTOX, 

[Beware *of using “ of instead of ‘‘ to ”.] 

Cp. — To look well on. 



^ Contra : Unbecoming to or for, 

Bed-1. The lady was brought to bed of a child : con- 
fined to b6(> after delivery of a child. 

2. He IS a bed-ridden invalid^ i. e. Ipug conhned to bed on 
account of ill health or infirmity* of age. 

3* = usual hour for retiring to rest. 

4- Narrow bed = the grave. 

Cp. — Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleop.— Gray’s Eleoy. 

5- — A.S you make your bed, you must lie in it. 

You must take the consequences of your acts. 

Cp — As thou sowesty so shalt thou reap ; drink as you have brewed ; 
stand the racket. 

6. A bed of roses or a bed of down « (Fig,) a very easy and 
comfortable situation. 

Judicial service is not always a hed of roses. [See Rose]. 

7. To take to orjceep one’s bed ^ Become ill or continua 
to be ill. [It does not mean simply to go to bed "] 

8. To share be(^ and board with =» Te have oomtubial 
relation with. 

Boe* — (To go) in a bee-line {adv.)= along a straight 
line ; (To take) a straight course without turniug^to the right 
or left* So, to strike a bee-line* 

' Cp. — As the crow flies. 

Beef* — Beef-eater^n member of the body-guard of the 
sovereign. 

Bear. — 1. I think no small beer of him, i. e. have e high 
opinion of him. (small beer = something trifling used in n^ative 
sentences ; ag he does not thitth sfnull beer of hifHsAf}* ' 



B«er> Si B«gi' 

2> To ehroniele small beer =« To record only trivial matters. 

She wan a wight, if ever such wight were, 

To suckle fools and chronicle mall beer, — Shak. ^ 

3 . Beer and Pleasure and enjoyment; murry 

life. Amusement. 

Life is not all beer and ahiUles, i. e. Happiness and satisfaction. 

Befor6* — L Lon^ before (adv.) : Long ago ; long way 
back ill the past. 

2. Before long^ (adv. used with reference to future time) 
i. e., before a long time elapses; in the future ; very soon; 
shortly. 

Cp. — Odd-come-shortly = some near day, as one of these 
odd-come-shortlies.” • 

3. He carried all before him = swept away every opposition 
under his own superior impulsive force ; was completely 
successful. 

So sudden was their onset that at first they carried all before them.'^ 
PROTHERO. ^ 

His (Mr. Gladstone's) eloquence flowed like a stream of molten lava 
carrying all before it in its irresistible rush, glorious as well as terrible, and 
fertilizing whffs it subdued.— H ussrll. 

4. To be before hand with (V. T.) = anticipate ; hence, 
To forestall ; frustrate, prevent. 

For fnr he should do so let us he beforehand with him and stop him. 

Be quick in stiiking^your blow, for we are afraid thal they will he 
beforehand ua by warning Causer and frustrate our intention. — Shak. 

5 . 'Be beforehand with the toorM-bave money in. hand. 

Bpg.— -f. To go a-hsgging. 

' A post is said to be going a-h^ging when there we n« 
caadidAtSB for it, i. no one thinks it worth while sooepting it. 



S3 tteguHtf* 

Thirty pounds twenty five guineas a year made fifty-six pounds 
five shAlings English money all which was in a mAttuer yoiny a-begging (i. e. 
found no aoceptor)^GoLD8MtTn. 

* 2« To beg thd gueetion - To take for granted what has to 
be proved. To commit the logical fallacy of petitio principii. 

Cp. — dL woman’s redson. 

3- To beg of a person : To entreat him (to do something). 

I beg of you, to think well of the matter. — Miss Huest. 

4 . We all beg for mercy: earnestly pray for it. 

N. B. — The transitive character of the verb is manifest 
when followed by Infinitive or that-clause. The comraou 
official routine form I beg to state etc. ” is really condensed 
from beg leave to state etc. ” 

Begin. — 1. To begin with (adv) - In the first place ; as 
the first thing to be mentioned and then to be followed by 
others. 

[A comma must separate the phrase, if at the beginning of 
a sentence, from the rest of the clause]. 

Bishop Wilberforce'e humour was of an ontirely dififereut quality from 
that of Sydney Smith. To begin withy it is unquotable. — Russell. 

The metaphor is a^'Very quaint one to begin with, and yiese embellish- 
ments make it ludicrous. 

It ia good that only a limited uumber of Faculties are established ie 
begin Loeo Habdinqb. 

[Beware of using “from ” instead of “ with^] 

2. To begin the world start in life. 

3. Th^ beginning of the ertcf^The first clear and UQ^ 
mistaheable indication of the final result^ 

Beguile. — L We beguile a person of somsAmg L e. 
.x»heat him out of it (so as to make him part with it)« 

Sa^ he may be beguiled into doing something. 



Beguile. Si Behind. 

2. Cp. • • . * To beguile the 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower 
But be the serpent under it. — SnAOSPBaKE. '' 

i, e, hoodwink the world around you. 

So, to beguile hopes, * 

BohSilf — 1* On behalf of or In behalf of : (prep*) = To 
further the iiitc'reat of = In favour of. 

Will you not say something on behalf of your friend ? 

Finance went noai to involving us in war on beheUf of Turkey in 1S78. 

2* Also, the noun behalf is used with a pronominal 
adjective wlien ** of ** is nccessanlj drojiped, o g. On my behalf y 
Jn his behalf 

I will do all my abilities in thy behalf — OTiiEiiLO, 

Cp. — i^or your behalf. 

3. Ill that behalf: (adv.) In support of that or 

cause. 

When the local governments are asked to make a forward move, they 
urge they cannot do so without iiistructum" in that behalf from the 
Government of India, 

Behind —I. You are always behfjid time : (adj.) un^ 
punctual. ^ 

Cp. — A slow coach (colloquial). 

2. He is a man 6eAtn(2 the ^mes : (adj.) of antiquated 
views and ideas. Rusty. (Fr. Pass^), 

Cp.-^An old fogey (oolloq.) : (n.) A back number. 

. 3. To fall behind (V. I.) ; fail to keep up. 

4* ' Behind the scenes of (pred. adj,) : privately acquainted 
with. 

Lord Acton, if he has not noted oonspiououB parts» has been hehind th 
scenes of many and different theatres.— RossBbL. 
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Behind-* . . . 5^^ Beli«v». 

5* You always go behind my u?orA, i. a, look for secret 
motiVes on my part. 

4. Ap not spoak ill of a man behind kis hack : ( adv.) 
Without his knowledge. Do not backbite him. 

Beholden.— To be beholden: [only in the past participle 
—a Shakesperian phrase still in use] = obliged. 

For Brutus’ sake I am beholden to you. — J ulius C^ser, 

Behove.— It behoves a jperffon to do something, i. e., it 
is incumbent on him to do it: it is fit or proper that he 
should do it. (Notioo thy impersonal subject.) 

Behoves it ijs to labour for the realm.— SiiAKBsrEAitR. 

(la mod. English, it behoves vs etc.) 

It behoves yoitio listen to your father’s safe counsel. 

Believe* — believe in (Y. T.) : To have faith in ; 
Hold as true. Put trust iu the truth of a statement, or in the 
ejfficacy of a principle, or in the existence of anything. 

[It generally takes an opinion, doctrine, or theory as object j 
The Inferno, as imafinei by Dante, is even now believed in by many. 
There never was a rogue that some fool would not believe t/i. — Siit H. 
HAWicrNS. 

Dickens believed iti a career open to the talents and prisies for success, 
but the successful man must share his good things with those who are less 
fortunate. — Pioneer. 

It is not conceivable that intelligent n^en and women really believe in 

the lore of spooks and star-gazings and lines of life. * 

• • 

The truest philosophers are those who ip days of darkness and difficulty 
still dare to believe in the good time coming. Russell. 

•But, To believe (also, Y. T. without tft) = To tru^t the 
word of (a person as speaking the truth,) ; or To trust a slate^ 
ment which is regarded as true, [usually followed by a noun- 
clause beginning with **tbat*’ as conjunction]. 



Belisve- S6 ■ , ' Below* 

Cp.— To have belief of ; To hug a belief (««■ To be wedded 
to it : To cherish it in the mind.) - ^ 

2> To make believe : [a curious combination of two 
transitives resulting in an intransitive ; a shortened form of To 
make other $ wrongly believe] (V. I.) To pretend ; To make pre- 
tence ; To feign or affect ( usually followed by Infinitive or noun 
cl:iuse with conjimctiou that). Hence the compound noun 
“ make-believe ~ a pretence. 

Boll—l. To bear the bsll To be the first in a oompeti- 
tion ; To wiu[froiii the following]. 

2. Bell-wether ^ Vi. sheep which leads the flock with a 
bell on his neck. Generally Figurative of a “ring-leader.** 

Jobn Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, bell-wether of the fl^ck which adhered 
to the older faith, —P bothero. 

3. To hell the cat : (Fig) To take the danger of a common 
enterprise on oneself (From an ancient fable of concerted 
design on the part of mice to suspend a bell from the cat'a 
neck). 

SOf Beli-thc'cat is a noun in 

And from a loop-hole while I peep 

Old Belhthe-cat osaie from the keep, — Sk:0Tr, 

4 . To awear by bell^ book or candle =^To curse with due 
aolemnity ~ To excoininunicate ( from the church according to 
the practice of the Roman Catholics. The excommunication 
onded with the words: *’Do to the book, queuch the candle^ 
ring <;he bell. ") 

Bellt book and candle shall not drire me back 
» When gold and silver becks me to come on.— S bak. (k. j.) 

Bolo Vlf- — 1* He is Mow fiattery (adj,)\ too low to be 
affected by it. 

Cp.^ThiB is htneath contempt i. e., not even worth deainaing (so low 
that contempt cannot reach it in ali its efforts to go down.) ^ ^ 



Below- S7 Bonefit^ 

So^ it is beneath you ^noi worthy of you ; it will btiug you to a lower 
level in the opinion of men. 

2. -Bhw the mark (adj. pred.) Having a position lowet 
thaS the level of the standard in valnoi merit or effioienoy ^ 
deficient^ inferior. 

The esamiuers found the candidate to be below the mark and rejected 
him. 

Cp. — Weighed in the balance and found wanting; Below par. 

3« To hit a person below the belt ^ To fight unfairly 
( Fig.) To attack a person by referring to private matters in a 
public debate. 

Benefit* — 1- reap the benefit of: (V. T.) To profit 

bj; derive advantage from. 

You will reap the whole benefit of the generosity of yours which o&usee 
me to flourish. — (Banquo to Duncan in Shakespeare’s Macbeth). 

Cp. To reap the harvest ; To avail oneself of. 

2- Benefits forgot « ( Black) Ingratitude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite So nigh, 

As benefits foryot—SSAKBSPBABt, 

Cp. Looking a gift-borse in the mouth. iDBensibilil^ of benefits ; 
Insenaibility to the past. 

<F 

3. The Jndge gave the prisoner tie benefit of the doubt : 
failed^o bring the oharge home to him for want of sufiioienc 
evidence and was doubtful as to his guiltiness— he set lym 
free on the principle that it is better that ten guilty men 
should escape than that one innoc^ut should suffer. (ThiGu 
* escape ’ is the benefit refetred to in the expression). 

Cp, “ Not Proven.” * 

, 4* BeneJU som/y » Assodation of persons for mutual 
insurance against illness or infirmity of age.^ Assistance is 



Benefit- 58 Best. 

received from a common fund to which ejich member oon- 

m 

tributes. 

Op. Friendlj^ society [see Society]. 

r 

BOAt.— 1- They^fooled me ^0 ffce fo/3 of my hent (adv.) 
(F^y. from a bow hmt to iU fullest extent) : most thoroughly. 

2- Lot liim follow his own bent : act in whatever manner 
suits his pleasure. 

Borth — To yivp a wide berth to a person. (F/y, from the 
* room given to a ship for swinging freely while at anchor) = To 
avoid him ; To kf*cp well away from him. 

Since the hist fracas I have taken j<ood care to give that devilish friend 
a wide berth. 

Beside— 1- Your remark is beside the mark, {adj. pred,) 
i. e,, irrelevant. 

So Beside the point. [** beneath ** must not be used.] 

2 My friend was beside himsef^ i. e., lost his self-control. 

Only be patient till we have appeased 

The ua altitude,, beside themselves with fear~-SHA£B8rEABB. 

t. « , out of their senses from fear. 

So, I was beside myself with pain [ilistinguish from * Besides ' = over 
and above ] 

^ Best* the best', (adv) Taking as favourable or hope- 
ful a view as possible ; Looked at in the most favourable light. 
Take \ip this mangled matter at the best . — Sqak (Othello) 

W.E “ The '* which is strictly grammatical before the superlative 
degree is often dropped for the sake of brevity]. 

• Virtue concealed within our breast 

Is inactivity at Swift. * 

I hate legislative interference in any department of life. At best 
it is the leaser evil.-— K. K. OanJDHL 

Life in L on don is devoted to pfeasiv^e, or, at best to profit.— R ussieli:. 
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2- At one's l>est ■ (pred. adj. or adv.) In one’s best state. 

C , /' 

Verily, every man at hi$ heititi altogether vanity* — Psalm (39) 

Lord Salisbury is seen at his very best in hia own liouse. — Kubs^i^l. 

o 3* The best is the enemy of the go(id : — [an antithetical 
saying] : Too high a standard or ideal hinders progress. 

4* To make the best of (a bad business) : To put up 
with (it) as well as one can. 

So, To make the best of a loss or misfortune be content. 

[DrFPERENTrATB, Do as best as yoii can, : an implication 
that the best is but bad. 

You have got yoiirsolf into this difficulty and now you must get out 
of it a< best as you can (adv). *' 

But, To do one's best " has no such implication.] 

5 . He has the best of it : [*‘It” is impersonal ] won the 
argument. Also, Outwitted, over-rea hed (an adversary). 

Cp, To turn a personas flank. 

— To betake oneself to : To go, repair, or resort 
to. 

The grief- stricken man betook himself to a hermitage. 

Bethink- — [Like the above, reciprocal V. T, ] To 
bethink oneself of (a person or thing) : To call io mind ; To 
consider. 

Bettor — 1- Better off, : (pred. adj) In better circum- 
Btances ] Richer or more comfortable. 

That lady was better off after her remarriage. 

Cp. Comfortably off. 

* 2 better off, (V, T.) To prove stronger than ; 

To gain the advantage over (an enemy or rival) ; To ouf-wit ; 
To worst. 


Cp. To get the upperhand of. 
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3* 0ne*8 hetier halj^ His wife. 

Cp. 7'he grey mare is the better horse 

4- To take for hetier for ivorse — (Refereoce to the ritual 
of the marriage ceremony) : (adv.) as inseparably and indisft)' 
lubly conheoted with atfd bound to each other [no conjunction 
between the phrases]. % 

[In the ritual the adverbial phraae is strengthened by additional phra* 
ses as /or ricUt!^ for poorer, in sickness and in death.] 

Hi 1 know better than that : refuse to accept the state- 
ment. 

6> Y ou will soon think better of it : have occasion to 
change your mind, i. e, reconsider the matter more favourably. 

7* Better than one's word : more liberal iu performance 
than one’s promise. • 

8* The better part of valour is discretion ; [This proverbial 
expression is from Shakespeare’s Henry iv], 

{The better part superior to.) : Discretion wins more 
than valour. 

Cp . — Speech-making is not the better part r^^political valour. Rather 
does it often defeat its own object. — Q. C. Whitwouts. 

Contra : Having more man than wit about me. — S bak. 

[inan==^ vulou^(ooacrete for the abstract manhood) and, loif -dis ^retion]. 

9. ' lie has seen better days : There was a time w.ien he 
was in more prosperous circumsCanoes. Idiomatic use of the 
present perfect for tlie past. [See Be] 

^ very poor man who Vtos seen better days, as the phrase goes, is a 
strange compound of dirty sloveolinea and wretched attempts at faded 
susartuesa. — D ickbns. 

cp. -Sbabby-genteel. 

10 You had better do this « Tt would be a wiser course 
for you to do it Uian not to do it. 

[N. B. — This ‘had ' is not the auxiliary of the ^uperfeot* 
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tense, but it is ^n^istaken substitute for ’d** would] 

BotWCeil*— !• (This Is) Btiween ourselves : Vadj,) 
confined tl!r ourselves so that uoue outside of us may know it. 

[As adverb the use of the phrase w rather pareuthatioal « 
speaking confidentially]. 

SO) between you and me, [To emphasize the confidential 
character, an addition, viz and the door-post ’’ is made] 

Well, hetmen you and me and ilvc door post, our impuleive friend is 
being shadowed by an officer of the C. I. D. 

2. Between the devil and the deep sea (adj, pred,)^ 
Having a menacing danger on either side » Having no escape 
either way. 

So, Betwesm two fires ; Between the anvil and the hammer ; 
Between Scylla and Charybdes (a dangerous rook and a danger- 
ous whirlpool on the coast of Sicilly). 

3- A betwixt and between sort of creature (adj ,) : belong- 
iug neither ,to tho one nor to the other of the two classes of 
creatures (previously ^raentioned^* half of one class and half 
of another (adv.)-in a mid-way position. 

4 . Fow and far between I (adj.) rare and at wide intervals. 

VUita like thoae of angels,' short (few) and far 6€<wec»^-^BLAtR. 

[N. B. — “ Between is not used of more than two persons or 
things : * Among’ should take its place in such cases.] 

5- Between whiles (adv.)»ia the intervals (a series of 
intervals being denoted.) 

6. A slip heiwesn the cup and the lip » Blasting qr fras« 
tratioD of a keenly cherished hope. 

Beyond*^!* Yon have prospered beyond met i! 
pore 1. 

jffsyencf (XMupars; (adT.) 
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Cp. * ’ * • 

For iniue is htyond beyond. — Sbak (c^mb) 
i. e., better than all supcrlative^i can express. ^ 

Bid.— I I'o hid wticomt (V. T.) : saluLe while welcoming. 
ISo, to bid farewell.'^ 

2. To hid defiance to (V. T.) =» Defy ‘publicly, 

3 . To hid fair (followed by au iafiuitive) (V. 1.) : Be ov 
Beeru likely to. [See Fair.] 

The scheme didu fair to succeed i. e., shows promise of success. 

The children of the depieasod classes bid fair to compete with the 
Bcioua of the upper classes. 

Cp. — To be ID a fair way of. 

4. They are my hidden gaestB^ i- 0 ,, invited ones. 

Bid. — You inuat hide your time^ i. e., wait for a suitable 
opportunity. 

Cp. — To watch one^s time. 

Big.-J. A woman is hig with child (adj.) i. e., pregnant ; 
Gravid. An animal is big with Toal (or yo^mg) \ 

Cp. The dusty collier heaves his ponderous .sack, 

And big with vengeance^ beats the barbar black. — C ampbell 

Similarly, ' He is big with news’ 

2. Big with the fate of: prognosticating evil to; ominous to. 

The great, the important day, hig with the fate 
Of Caioj and of Rome. — A ddison. 

Cp, — Coming events Q^at their shadows before. 

3. * To talk big « * Big ' is here adverbial ■* in a threatening 
SQfLQner ; also, boastfully. So, to look big. 

Cp. — A big man t one of importance. Also, great guns. 
Big words ( =» bluff.) 

A big wig (oolloq)aa person in anthority: A man of 
considerable inflneiitGe^ 



Bill. «s Bi% 

Bill , — A chan hill of health ; certificate of no dieease. 

ftird— 1- 51 hird!»-eyt view . such as in seen by a bird 
flying over ; a eonepectus. Also a mi4?ae (of a subject). 

• • t 

Cp. — Coup = general view. 

2. Birde af a /eaf/wr =» Persona of similar taste or 
character. 

Cp. (a) Fellows of the same kidney. . (b) Both of a hair. 
(c) Cast in the same mould ; (d) Tarred with the same brush. 

3. A bird in hand is worth two in the bush » a sure present 
possession is better than two would-be or doubtful Dues. [This 
expression is used whenever thero;is a case of Certainty versus 
Coutingency 

Mark the contfiiBl of A ( = one) with Tm in the sentence. 

4. Migratory ones. {Fig.) Sojourners, 
temporary dwellers. 

Europeans, particularly Enfijllshmeu, in India are mere binU of passage 
having no stake lu the country — O okualb. 

5. k little bird Whispered : An informer who should be 
nameless brought the news. [The allusion is to the fallowing 
Biblical passage t — 

o 

Curse not the king, no not in thy thought, and curse not the lioh in 
thy bed-chamber : for « bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter. — Ecclbb x 2fi.J 

6. The bird has flown : The culprit has escaped. 

7 . To kill iy )0 birds with -- Gain two eudi by 

one stroke or effort. 

Bit-l. Bit by hit (adv.) very gradually. Takings very 
small portion at a time. ^ 

2. To give another a hit of on{» mind a To ffpoak candidly 
to him. To Castigate 



Bit. ^4 B»aek. 

3 . You are a hit of a liar i. e., partially though not 
'svbollj a liar. 

4. ^fot a bit = (adv.) not at all — (negative^. 

Opposed to “every bit” as* quite as (good Ac.) 

So, wait a bit [adv.] (afErcaative) i. e., for a short time. 

Bite-— 1. To bite one's thumb at another = Provoke 
quarrel by showing contempt for him. 

Do you bite your thumb at us. — S hak (Romeo k Juliet) 

So, To bite the nail of one's thumb : sign of scorn and 
disrespect. 

2. To bite one's lips ; sign of impatience and disgust. 

3 . To bite the dust: To suffer defeat in battle ; To die. 

4. The biter bit i. e., is bitten, (exclamation of exact 
retaliation). Tit for tat. 

Bitter- — (To fight) to the hitter end: to the last extremity 
i. e., to the death. 

Black-l The black art : mai^lo ; sorcery ; Necro- 
mancy. An occult power by which its practitioners were 
supposed in olden times to converse with the spirits of the 
dead in regard to the future. 

2* To black-ball (V. T.) To reject a person who is candi- 
date for admission, to a club or society by ballot, the hlaek- 
balU being significant of votes against him. 

^ Cp.— To tahoo. 

r 3. A hlaek-leg U a workman who refuses to join a ^rade- 
puioD or oontiaues working during a strike. 

Also, a'Bwindler op the turf, 

4. Slaei-maili money extorted liy threats or terror. 
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5- BImJc Monday, (scliool boys’ slang) The first day 
after* a long vacation — usually a Monday. 

She made home so disagreeable to me that Avhai is called by school 
hoy^Iflack Monday eras to me the whitest in the whole year.—FiKLDisa. 

6 Black mct7i — An Indian (wliRtever his colour or 
complexion) in the eyes of Imperial Englishmen. 

We are afraid to admit the social superiority of Lord Salisbury's Hack 
man. — G, W. E. Uussell. * 

7. A hlach-guard \ A fellow of offensive manners and low 
character ; a rogue ; a scamp ; a scoundrel, (originally, a 
lowest menial in the kitchen wly^^se duty was to attend to ike 
pots and coals : Hence, Hack.) 

8- A black aheep\ a member of society distinguished by 
low habits and Iftuse conduct ; a scsim[). 

The anarchists are the Hack sheep of educated Bengali community.— 
Gdardian. 

Cp. — Mauvais sujei. (Fr.) 

9. To look black V. I. To have a sulky appearance* 

So, black despair, f. e., dismal. 

10 Black ingratitude : Wicked offVnco against benefactor. 

Cp. — Besotted base ingratitude. — M ilton. 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 

Hath oftenor left mo mourning. — Wordsworth. 

IJ. A crime o/ the blackest dye : most heinous. 

Cp- — Of the deepest or deeper dye, 

12. In black and white : (adv. or adj ) Written or printed. 

The memorandum is set down in black and white. ^ 

13 To beat a person black and blue : (adv, Prolepsia) 
SO as to leave his skin discoloured with bruise. 

14 To be in the Uoek booH oj one : (adj.) i. e„ io dis- 
farour with j^im. 

5 
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Id. Black Int : a list such as is kept by magistrates or 
police officials contaiiiiDg the Dames of poli^ 4 cal suspects, or 
of men of very bad character ; men tabooed by authorities. 

16 Black spots in the horizon « visible signs of conking 
despair or despondency*. 

Cp .—Slough of despond ; Caye of despair. 

Blaiik.-i 'o look bl'^nk (V, I.) : To be nonplussed. 

Blanket —1. A wet blanket, (n.) ; anything which 
discourages. To be treated with wet blanket = To be discouraged. 
Also, A person who discoiirnges any scheme or project; one 
who extinguishes conversation (in a company), 

Cp. To throw cold water on (an onterprize &c.) 

2* Born on the wrong side of the blanket : (adj ) illegitiniate, 

BlMe*— To blaze auag at a thing : (V. 1.) To work 
with great energy and enthusiasm. 

Bless- 1 He has not a penny to bless himseef with, i. e. 
in bis possession [from the figure of the^ross on silver penny]. 

Cp. Blest with pGfice aud plenty - possessed of : 

2 BUs^ my soul: (interjection). Exclamation of sur- 
prise or indignation. 

3. To bless one's stars, (V. I.) Rejoice and be thankful 
to Heaven. 

• 4, Single blessedness ^ (Bamoroaely raid of) unmarried 
state. 

• But esrlhlier happy is the rose distilled, 

Than that which, witheriug on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.^ Quiz. 

Blind* L One’s blind side : that direction in which hs 
is nognarded. Henoe, (fig.) His Beak pomt, 



Blinds ^7 Bloc^ 

2. A blind bargain : a oompaot made or agreement 
enteiM into mthout formgkt or knowledge of its true character 
(generally used of a purposeless and rash transaction). 

- Cp . — To buy a pig in a pia ; To take a leap in the dark. 

3* To blind truth « To conceal it. • 

• 

Block* — 1- -d chip of the old block : This is used of a 
ehild who has inherited his father’s qualities, worthy son of a 
worthy father^* 

2* To cut blocks toith razor »To waste skill. 

Blood' — 1. FUsli and blood Ilainna nature or animal 
nature generally. [See Flesh.J 

2< One s own flei>h and Uooa « Mis relatives, or olTspring. 

3* Fresh blood ', new members admitted to a family 
•r society. 

4. In bad blood: (adv) Out of ill feeling, anger, or 
hatred. 

Tlio Agitator endeavours to male bad blood between the civiiiaua and the 
}>eo}tle,- (create ill will and rancorous feeling)— A He view. 

So, Blood /end : mutual hostility between fauiilirs oi which 

one hu spilt the uthei's blood , Vendetta. 

5. /n cold blood : (adv) Without any caiise^cr rousing 
passion; without provocation, i. e. deliberately. (The phrase ie 
associated aith the verbs attack. Kill ko,) 

6. In hot blood (adv.); (opposite of (he above) t. «. ia 
anger ; under great excitimeut or provocation. 

So, ones blood toils (followed by an infinitive) — he he* 
comes highly indignant (on seeing ,|in incident or hearing 
narrative). 

Cp. Hi* blood was up, i. e. His anger or spirit waa rousedv^ 
To make oncU blood ere^t»T6 fill him vith ana 

or terror^ 
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8 . Blue 6Zoo<2-=High birth ; aristocratic descent. 

9. A Prince of the blood: a relative of the royal 

family. ^ 

]0- Blood is thiclcf r than water : the tie of kindred ia real : 
A relative is more likely to help than a stranger. 

Contra ; “A littlo more ihanifin, but less than kind** -Shak. 

11. A transaction is said to be dyed in bloody When it is 
marls ed with severe cruelty. 

12. An apo'^lle of blood and iron : one who advocates 
military (.ornjmlaiom 

13. Blood-sucker : {Lit.) Leech ; Vampire - (Fig.) a cruel 

eiorrionate person. A ** sponger.’* ^ 

14‘ A quality runs in ones 6/oorf= is his family character- 
istic ; la inherent in him. 

Cp. Brod in the bone. 

Blow* — 1- A Storm Uowr over (V. I. ) : passes off 
after having spent its force. But, a storm blows itself out 
(V. T. for the adverbial adjunct “out”): spent its force 
completely. 

2. Sd^'a scandal (which is in the nature of storm) 6fovs 
oJT^ i. e,,xs forgotten. 

3. To bhmvp (V. T.) (colloq). To scold. Hence, the 
noun : I gave liiin a blow up' Also, 5Fo puff up. 

e • 

4 . The Magazine blew «p = (V. I,) was broken and scatter- 
ed by explosion, ^ 

5> At present I am blown upon : {adj. %'ted.) dispredited ; 
have lost my reputation. 

cp. in bad odour. 

6- To blow owl » lamp To eztinguith it. 
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Blue. 

J7. Ai a (adv.) : By one tingle action ; at one effort ; 
quite suddenly ; By one stroke. 

• Cp. At one fell awoop. 

8- To blow hot and cold (in the«same breath)* [V. I.] 
Be favourable and unfavourable by t\Lrni (i. e., alternately). 
To vaccillato. 

Cp. To play Jast and loose. 

9 . To blow ont^s own trumpet : To praise oneself highly ; 
To sound oue*3 own praises. 

10. At^ast it blew great guns : it (impersonal for wea- 
ther) became very atorniy. (great guns « a heavy gale). The 
storm blew violently, 

Blue.-L Blueribhon (//<•) — The broad blue ribbon 
worn by members of the order of the Garter over the left 
shoulder and hanging to the hip. Hence, (by metonymy — sign 
for the thing signified) a member of this order. (/'V^ ) What 
marks the attainment of an object of great ambition , ov tlm 
object itself. 

Also, the highest position in any society; or the highest 
prize in any competition. 

The Derby is the hlut-i'ibhon of horse-raciug. 

Justice Sir Asutosh was appointed to the vice-chanoellorship, the blue- 
ribbon of^Calcutta Univeisity. 

Let us hope that the Ulus Ribbon of the Garter whiuh ranks with the 

Golden Fleece and makes its wearer a comrade of all the crownf-d heaffs of 
Europe is attained by arts more dignified than those which awoke the 
picturesque satire of Dean Swift,— E ussell. 

The Emperor of LilHpat rewarded his courtiers with three tide 
silken threads, one of which wae blue, onegr een, and one red. The fiSmpei'or 
held a stick horizontally and the candidates crept under it, backwards and 
forwards, several times. Whoever showed the most agility in ereeping 
was rewarded ^ith the Uue thread. ’’--Swift. 
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Cp. A feather in one’s cap 

2. Th€ man in blue « The police -maa. 

3 . A hlue-jacket is the sign of marine or naval service ; 
a sailer. 

4' -A hlue-itocking = K lady of great learning. (Fr.) A 
hai-hlue, 

5 . He was then in the in a Jit of the htueB- in 

low or depressed spirits. [Note the plural] 

Cp. A fit of the blue devils. 

6. Blue booh are the authorized reports and publications 
made by government (the cover being blue) 

7 . He is true-blue (adj.): of inflexible honeLty and fidelity, 

I a staunch adherent or follower is so called.] 

8. To look blue : To seem nervous or depressed. 

9 . A holt (i. e,, thunder-bolt) from the blue (i. e,, clear 
sky) ; a complete surprise ; something sudden or unexpected. 

What bad wroDght each a sudden and marvellous change ? What was 
the nature of this terrific bolt out of iht blue ?— Times. 

Bluff* — 1- Boasting blt^: Big but empty words; Rodo- 
montade. ^ 

Blurt. — To blurt out a secret ikc. : To divulge it mm- 
advisediy. To utter inadvertently. 

Cp, To let the cat out of the bag. 

^lush— 1- At the first blush (adv.) : At the hrst view or 
consideration of a matter. Cp. Prima facie. 

(llifetaphor from the first ray of dawn.) 

The aniaaidg declaration was made in the first blush of this reciprocity 
proposal.— PlONBEB. 

2. 'i'o put a person to the blush ; To put him to khame. 
mTo make him ashamed (or redden with shame). 



'Board. • . . 

BoStrd — 1-. board : To OTerboard (as 

mafifs of a 8hip|| ; f f'^9^) to bo discarded or rejected. 

The on^e principle that ene ceuntry should manufaeturt and that 
others should be contest to supply the raw materials ha$ gont by the 
toard.— P ioneer. 

2 Abov^ board (ad), prtd ) : fair and undisguised (adv.) 
openly ; without suspicion of unfairuess. 

[Metaphor from games at cards]. 

Bo&st* — li mucA to boast of\ (ad j.) Mediocre ; of 

mediocrity. 

Cp. — No great shakes. 

Contra: As to leave nothing to be desired. 

2. To boast a prrson of : To praise him exultingly. 

Ik) nSt enoile on mo that I b^ast her off ; 

For thou shall find she will outstrip all praise, 

And make it halt behind her.— S hak. (T.) 

— To set off ( - adorn or embellish.) 

Boat* — 1* To be (or row or sail) in the tame boat : Placed 
in poaltioDB equally risky, 

Cp. — In the same box (i. e., equally embarrassed ) 

^ 2. He has an oar in every one's ho^u : is meddlesodoie ; a 
busy-body. 

Body* — To keep body and soul iogHher : To sustain the 
body that it may not perish from starvation. [Beware of 
inserting “ the before the nouns.] ' ^ 

The Indian going ab^ad to earn enough to keep body and soul together 
hai that body tortured and that soul damned for ever. — M rs. S. Naidu. 

Bold-l. To make bold (V. L followed by In6nitive]^: 
Presume ; Venture, 

Also, To make bo bold aa to say. 

2. To show a hold front: Not to yield tamely; To meet 

oppesition^ld] 



Bold. 72 . Bone.** 

^he country ncedd rletormincd and courageous men who would remaiu 
at their posts, compose their differences of opinion wi^oat complnining 
to the public and ahow an tqalli/ hold front to the external critic and the 
iiitcrnil tUL-iny — H. SncNcEii. 

3. Bold and rude (rtdj) Impudent. 

r 

Bolster* — To holsUr i/p*(usually an unworthy cause and 
( hject, as claim, protention tkc.,) : To suppoit. 

Why do you bohtvr np your pretentions with lies/ 

No scheme for fj'flulering up lh« decaying fabric of a service adapted 
only to conditions M'hich have paased away never to return, — A. Majdmder. 

Bolt — 1* A bolt from the blue : [See Blue.] 

2* A fooVs bolt is soon shot : lie soon speaks and is soon 
silenced. 

Bon- — 1. Bon mot, (Fr. n.) A smart or ^itty saying. 

2* Bo7i~vlvant (Fr. n.) One fond of indulging in good 
living. A gluttonous poison ; an epicure ; a gourmand. 

Bona*— 1* Bona fide, (Lat. adv.) : In good faith ; 
with lionest belief ; witliout fraud or deception ; as, he acted 
honn fide. 

2* 1’his IS a bona fide transaction ; (ndj ) Honest ; guileless. 

^ 3- fide cannot be questioned: (n.) Honest 

belief or honeaty. 

Contra : Mala fide. 

Bone* — 1. Boae of contention, (n.) literally^ one over 
which dogs quarrel when it is thrown among them — (Fiy.) 
a su^ect of dispute or rivalry. 

Al«ace is the hmic of contention between France and Germany. 

' Symptomatology and Pathology— Neither can be ruled out, ai&d it ia 
foolish for our school (Homoeopathic) to divide oa sooh a hone of conten- 
tion : — DE.rKASH. 

la. I have a bone fc picib mf A you «« I have some cause 
of quarrel with you : I have a complaint to make against you. 
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2. This Ijing tendency of his is bred in the bone, i. e., 
cannot be eradicfated* 

• Cp. Running in the Mood. 

* 3. ,To make no bones o/: (V. T.) Not to hesitate about ; 
To make no scruples about. (The metaphor is taken from a 
dog greedily swallowing meat together with the bone to which 
it is attached.) 

'Ha makes no bones of telling falsehood on occasion. 

N. B.— may take the place of *‘of : an infinitive 
may be used for the preposition as he makes no bones to tell 
falsehood.] 

4. This declaration will break no bones : cause harm to 

Done« a 

6. Ho is mere skin and bone, i. e., a very thin person* 

Book-— 1. I am no longer in tJiat upstart's books or 
in his good books ^ \\\ fovour with. So, to be in one's bad 
books=in disfavour with him* 

2. My name \s oek the hooks of the company, i. e., entered 
in the list of its members, 

[Note the plural forms in both.] 

3. If any inischanoc occurs I will hrwg you to hook, 
(V. T.) i. e,, call you to recount ; hold you responsible for it. 

4- He is at his hooks (pred. adj.) reading and leaniing. 

5. Boohlearned (adj.) Knowing books only, not life, ue., 
tbeoriea not practice. 

Boon* — A Boon companion is one that is jolly and metrj. 

A wily Bporteman once induced a band of intoxicated loon companions 
to bet some sums of money, — Rosssi-i'. 

* Conscience makes mt firm ; 

^he boon companion^ who her strong breaat*p!ate 
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Buelcles on bim that leelB no guilt within, 

And bids him on and fear not. — Dastb ( Jn/erifb ) 

Cp. Good fellow. Hail-fellow-well-met. ^ 

Boot —1- Over tkoes^ ever boots* As well i:i 8 k m 6 ch 
as little. No half measures. 

• 

2. 7'he boot is on the other leg. Truth or respousibility 
is juit the other way round. 

3. .7b 600 / (ad V.) = also. 

bounty and bcni»on of heaven 
hoot and to hoot. — SHak. 

With all appliances and means to loot, — Shak. 

Cp: The adverbial phrase To the good ” == additionally. 

As well. 

Born* — !• all one's born = During the days that 

have liaased since his birth) hence, during his whole experience. 

I have never met with such a monstrous case of ingratitude in oli 
taf*n days, 

2 . 7 ?orn tinder a Iticlcy «/ar, i. c., destined to he fortunate. 
So, born under an evil star = destined to^be unfortunate always. 

Cp. I was not born under a rhymiug planet. —S hak. 

3 . He^is a horn orator^ he is an orator born i. e., destined 
to be an orator. 

The lawyer is boro but to murder, the Saviour lives but to bless.— 
Tjikntson. 

4. To be horn to : Destined by birth to have. 

,One great factor in my fortunate condition of health was, perhaps, 
that 1 had no ridiculous ambition. What was to come would come as 
foiulfc of hard work, for 1 wns horn to no miraculous interpositions or 
pffieial friendships. —SiB H. Hawkins. 

[Note'; A person is bom of a woman ; or is 66rw<y, by her] — 
Bore* — ^07-e and dut£on-Aoler,TbeBe two woMls often go 
together. The form<^r means a person who vearia^by tedious 
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dullt^lk; a twaddler; and the latter means one who by bis 
talk detains a listener against his reluctance. 

One of the principal clubs in London has the misfortune to be frequent 
ed lJ(r a gentleman who is by common consent the greatest horf and 
buUon-holer in London.— Russsr.L. 

[Fr. Raconteur » story teller.] 

Both* — mcJce both endu meet : [The two ends nro, the 
means and the maintenance, or the income and the outlay.] 

To keep the expense within the income, or to keep th 
equal. 

[N, B. D)n't substitute two for both.'l 

Bottle —1. To look for a needle in a bottle of hay; 
This IS said whea a hopeless search is rn ule. [Bottle - Bundle ] 

Cp Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man 
in all Venice. His reasons are as ^ wo 0/ uhetU htd tn two buthsU 

of chafi — Shak. (M. V.) 

2. iVVto wme in old bottles ' New principle too powerful 
to be restrained by old forms 

This course consisted *in attempt to pour new wine into old 
bottles.— Tim KS 

BottOIU— 1* To bet ones bottom dollar^ To stake all 
the money one has. 

2- To go ( V. L) or send (V. T.) to the bottom (of a river, 
lake or sea) « To sink or cause to sink. 

» 

3. He is at the bottom of^this affair, i. e., the chief cajise 
ot instigator. 

Cf. To pull the wires ; wire-puller. „ 

• . 

Let us search the matter to the bottom, 1. e. so as ta 

find its real or essential cbaracten 

So, lel^os get to the bottom of the sffair. 

Cj^t Prdbe to the quick .* find out what is at the bottom of biS mind* 
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5* fie IS a kind hearted man at bottom [ no article before 
bottorn\ i. e. in reality, though his exterior or speech may 
indicate the contrary. 

Cp. At heart. 

6« Ho stanch on his {own) bottoh : is quite independent. 

Cp. To stand on one’s legs. 

Bound. — 1. To advance by lamps and lotinda* (adv) 
with startling speed. 

2- Vuii are hound np \vith me in this matter, i. c. you 
have the same interest in it as I Lave. 

Cp. la the same boat. 

3. ( As adj followed by Infinitive ) == certain ( to 

happen ). 

AVhichevor way the luck went, a greater or less sum was bound to 
/ind its way into the coflVrs of the family — Russell. 

Bout— 1. This bout : (.idv.) on this occasion. 

2 Bo*U of dunking \ Fit of druukenness ; carousal; 

Boozo. So, bout of illnesi^ * 

3. Bout of strength : Tiial or contest. 

Bow — rl. 'Bo draw or pull the long how : (V. T.) To tell 
unlikely stories especially of one’s own prowess. To ex- 
aggerate. 

To indulge in hyperboles. To romance. 

^ 2- I a bomng acq^uhntance with him : Slight 

recognition. 

w 3. That haughty fellow is now bowed down by tuis- 
fortuno, i.,e. crushed. 

I Note the passive form ] 

4. To boro down ( V. I. ) to an object of roverdhee, even 
if that object is an idol. But we bow to a decision [^ot dotm]. 
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BowalS - — Boteeln of eompattion or of mfrry = Xt uder 
feelings such as pity or forgiveness. (!^ote the plural j. 


Bergundy was a shallow- hearted fortime-huuter with no botveU of^ 
compastion, Shakespeare's (charactera) 

Bowl— 1- To lotol along («. i.) Tp go fast and smoothly. 

2- To be bowled out : Stopped in a successful caroer. 

3 . To he howled over : Rendered helpless ; piscriucortod. 

Sox.~l. I am in the wrong hox^ i. e, in an awkward 
position, a scrape, or diflOiculty. 


2 * To be in (/le same with another » To bo ae 
embarrassed as he. 


Cp. To row or sail ijx the same boat. 

3< To ho^^ the compass, (a nautical phrase) : To repeat 
or go over the points of the compass in order. {^igY To 
make a complete revolution and end where one began (in 
politics, arguments <kc.,) 

Mr. 13. hnranguod in his rapid and vehement manner and amazed the 
andience by boxing (kc comp(m alj round (i. c, trying all sorts of argument 
and sophistry) — M. Mail^. 

BrStin* — 1 To c«dye{ one’s drains = To think hard. 

2. To have something on the brain : To be crazv about it. 

lit 

3 . This success will turn his hrain^ i. e, make him vain 
and silly. 

Brand..— ( Bran-new or ) « Conspicuously now 

as if just fresh frqm the mint (said of a coinj. 

J^iakeape-are uses fhe phrase "fire-new 

Formerly the compound was spelt and prnounced as “ Bran-new ”J 

*BrCl9EG]l- — 1 * jftrazen'/aced (person) i. e. shameless^ \ 

* 2- To brazen it out : { It iB used indefinitely for a parti- 

cular ma^er or deed, or act, ) To boast of it instead of being 
OMhamdo To carry it 0 # impudently. 
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So, To brave it out « To carrj oneself defiantly when under 
suspicion or blame. 

^ Bread- — 1* Bread and This is concrete mate- 
rialization of the abstract “livelihood. ’* ^ \ 

2- To Take ike bread out of one's mouth take away 
Lis living by some means. 

3* To make one's bread = To earn a living, 

m 

4- He knows on which side his bread is buttered : (n.) 
Fig. where his interest lies. 

d* Bis bread is buttered on both sides : He is in enjoyment 
of the easy comfcrts of life. 

Cp. To lire in clover. 

(fj) To cast one's bread upon the tcaitrs^: To do good 
without looking for gratitude or immediate return. [Taken 
from the Bible ]. 

Costly artistic advertieemcDts are so much bread east upon the waters. 
The coat EoeuiH for the present to be thrown away, but they pay well in 
the long run.— AnvKRTiaRR. 

Break- — 1 - ^ broke mg son of thali pernicious habit: i. e., 

caused him to give it up. 

2- y broke the unpleasant news to ray friend : i. e„ told 
it so cauiionsiy as not to startle or shock him. 

3. So, to break one's mind to another « To reveal one’s 
thoughts and feelings to him. 

4. To break ground : (lit ) to begin to plough ; (Fig ) To 
begin to execute any plan ; to ooinmence any operation. 

d To break a lance with some person « To enter into 
eontention with him (by force or strength, literally) or (by 
arguments,' figuratively) = To argue agaiust him. ^ 

6. To break down (V. I.J. (a) while making^at most 

pathetic appeal the speaker hroho down^ i. e.j lost oosttol oxer 

I * 
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bis feelings/ Also, (b) to fail and be unable to proceed in an 
undertaking. ^ 

(c) Four witnesses broke down in cross examination i. e., 
failed to Buslain the truth of their previous statement* 

(d) No man can work so hard without breaking down : 

i. e., failing in health. • 

So, Break down : (n.) a complete failure in any enterprise ; 
a fiasco. ^ 

7. To break down (V. T.) « To subdue or crush. 

The teacher could with no little difficulty break down this fonnidabls 
cp{>ObitioD on the part of hia pupils, 

[Note. Used generally in the passive form,] 

Of late years these social barriers have been broken down. So, to be 
broken down with illness or grief = To be prostrated. 

8 - To break ( F. I) away from — (V. T.) ; To leave, desert, 

W'liat a contraet between Then and Now ! Giils who do not marry in 
their first thiee or four seasons Boon break sway from home,— R obbbll. 

9. To break loose (V. I.) To shake off restraint. Used 
also in p. p. as, the devil broken loose from hell.^ 

10 To fcrcaA /or/A (V. I.) « Burst out [used gcnelTAlly 
of any tudden manifestation, os light, rage voice die.] 

It To break in {Y. T ) * To tame or discipline (as any 
wild auimal or bird). 

I Note. la the passive form in ia dropped, as a hMen Aom— When 
some other preposition follows, in is droppfd as* to break a hone to ihiOrtln 
«r to the harness. Without such consequent preposition in is retained, as 
the ohtJd requires to he broken tnj. ^ 

12 To (rea£^n (Y. I): say something Crsusing inter* 
ruptioQ to a speaker. 

Sir H 3 i^ Atviv in loudly, '*f 0 «d bsavsnal WfU, bo is iU oxtrsordinary 
aBBa»:^C,BaA]Na 
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So, To hreak in upon a person is to interrupt bim in 
his speech. ^ 

JjBi un not break in upon liim (Samson). — Milton. 

r 

If there is to be a real reform of tbe administration, monopoly of 
the covrnantsd Civil aorvice muet be broken in upon. — Chronicle. 

A small ray of light broke in upon my gloom. — J. S. Mill, 

13 To break off (V. I) : cease to speak ; Stop during tbe 
progress of a ppocch ; To pass suddenly into a different line of 
thought or action. 

Cp. To go off at a tangent — diverge impetuou.sly from the matter in 
hand. (V. T.) The Mpppoh was broken off by the entratice of the much 
dreaded (\ f. 1). officer, (i. c., interrupted) ao, To ?>rcal: amarriafje^ 

put a sudden stop to it. 

13a. She at last broke through her sbyn^s : Overcame. 

Ijn, To break up: (V. T.) To tear; To pull to pieces 
(V. I.) To begin to fail in health. 

14. To break with a friend : To quarrel with him or 
part with him. • 

To break vdth prejudice and with convention, to enter upon a great and 
free life, is not due until some doubts have been mastered and some coward 
hesitations silenced. — Koce Homo, 

Knox had carried the people with him, and Scotland had for ever broken 
with Komc — PkoTHElio. 

Cp. To break with the past = To renounce old Iieliefs and 
strike out someibing new. Iconoclast. 

Id, 2^0 break t\it ice: To get ovpr Tfiuitial shiuess< — To 
spi^k first after a prolcFiigcd silence on a delicate matter. 

Hating thus broken the ice Mr. Fawcett now appeared frequently ip 
j>ublic.— T imes. 

After he'd a while looked wije, 

At last broke silence and the ice,*^S. Butlei^ 

Cp. To break tl^rough shyness or some dulicate^^eeling, i.c. 
to overcome it in othtre. To prepare the ufay for 
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16. This calamiiv hrokehia heart ; caused him to die of 
grief ^ ♦ 

So, the compound “broken-hearted ” (adj.) 

V (Harf we) Never mot or never parted 

AVe had never been broken-hearted. — hiTRNS. 

Tho chiUfi*en turned their backs dh him, the wife died Irak fu -hearted. 
He went with the stream and had not courage sufficient to bear up against 
BO many shocks. — Dickens. 

Cp. Broken fortune. 

Breaker. — Breakers ahead : [Zi'i, a nautical cry] Fig. 
Great danger about to befall ; An imminent menacing danger. 

He failed to scetthe social breakers ahead. 

Cp. Clouds gathering ; Storm brewing. 

Breast* — ]L Pressed so rruich the boy made a clean hrcaat 
of bis part in tho ugly transaction, t.e, confessed it. 

2* To breast the current bear the breast against it. 
Cp To stem the tide. 

Breath* — 1* To take breath (v-. i.) : To rest. 

2* To take away breath = To astonish him or to 

cause fear in him. 

3 . To ntter under the ^eath or below one’s breath (v. i ) 
« To whisper. Cp. Sotto^mce ^-in an undcr*tone). 

4* To waste breath^ Talk vainly. 

5 . With haled breath : ( iclv.) with the breathing rostra inocl 

from fear. * 

In a bondman H key 

With bated breath, and whispering humblenesa. — S hak. 

Breath- — 5a. To be out of breath (adj) : Breathless.® 

To lose the power of breathing freely. 

Oh ! Ism out of br#»ath in this fond chane — ^hak. 

6 * l^eathe a word i Oo not ntter a single Trord 

( about a ma^er. )-— [ M^rk the negative sentence. ] 

6 
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7. To breathe one's laat ( V. I. ) To die. 

We forgot how many mortals breathe then latt in cvljry minute accor- 
diog to the calculaiiouu of etatiatical authorities. —T imes. 

Brood. To breed in and in : used of a sect or people 
that always marry iiea^* relations, 

b ^ 

BroechOS' — A womau is said to wear the breaches when 
she usurps her husband’s authority or rules him. 

Cp. The gray laare is the* better horse. 

Brew — Drink as you have 6?wed~Take the consequences 
of your act. 

Cp. Heap as you have shown [ SsE Bed ]. 

Brick — To make bricks without straw ; To work without 
having the necessary materials or apij^iances siyiplied. 

A good maator never telld hw aubordiuates tv) vtake bricka without straw. 
Cp. To weave a rope of sand. 

Bridge—' To bridge over a difficulty, crisis <k3., --To find 
BOiue way of uverjomiug it, 

Brief- !• This adjective is vsed substantively in 
combination with the prep, in to rnako an adverbial phrase =* 

To say briefly. ^ 

i Cp. — In short. 

In brief, &U things are artificial^; for n.iture is the art of god. — S ik, 
T. Buownk. 

2, To }iold (or accept ) a brie/ (n.) for for on behalf of ) a 
per^n^'fo advocate Ips cause as a counsel does. Hence, 
generally, to argue a matter in favour of him. 

^ jNote. — Noun fro n brief is brevity. Brevity is the soiil 
of wit (Shali) = There can be no witty thought unless expressed 
in a very few words. The essence of wit is terseness.] 

Bridle— 1. To bridle vp V. I. (used of a.hor|ife) = To toss 
or throv up the hettd and dratt in the ohiu, 
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2^ ToMdk in (V. T,) : Briog under control (used literally 
with horse as object ; and figuratively with person as object.) 

Brim. A cup or vessel is said to brim ot>er (V. I.) when 
its liquid contents run over the biitn^ i. e., when it is so full 
as to overflow. 

Bring.— [This verb is essentially transitive. It combines 
with prepositional adverbs in various senses.] 

1. To bring about (generally a result) = To cause to happen 
= To effect ; To accoinpliab. 

All in best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom bringi about, 

Aii(^cvtT beat found in the close. — M ilton. (Samson). 

Cp. Bring to pass. 

2. To bring thinge to hear (V. I.) » To cause them to 
yield successful result. 

Cp. To work the oracles. 

3. To bring (usually some power or influeuce) io bear 
upon a person = To apply it to him. [See Bear.] 

Sir Feroz Sah Mehta brought great wiadom to bear upon, all the work 
of the University. —Dr. — Macuchan. ^ 

Great care and thoroughness have been brmght to bear upon the 
production of this work. — S ir. N. Log&ybr. 

4* To firing (a person) down^To abase him, 

5* To bring down the AottSenTo elicit enthusiatt^c 
applause. 

To bring down a narrative dcf. to the present time. , 

i. e, to continue it. 

Cp. To bring up accounts to a further point or date. 

[Note.— is appropriate after tiie object iu (4) but 
>ot in (5).] 
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6 > To hnng forth (used of pregnant females) = to produce 
or give birth to (young), (used of trees or plailts) » To produce 
(aa fruit ) , 

Cp — The /jtUred a whelp ; The sbe-goat goat 

yranfd a kid ; the sheep yeane^ a lamb. 

Though in llomB littered -not Romans as they arc not, though calved 
in the porches of tfie Capitol. — Sn \K (Cor ) 

7. To a matter or ir%ith home (adv.) to a person = 

To convince him of it. 

Thai louling j-innial ransacked th*' works of premier authorities l.-» 
bring home to the) goTernnient that thf Municipal Bill should be differently 
framed if the cause of popular j^overnment is to be really promoted. 

8 . To bring a charge home to a •perfion^T 0 hnw 

of it. ^ To find or pronounce him guilty of it. 

9. To bring in (an income or profit) = To yield or realize, 

'fhe jury brought in a verdict of guilty against the prisoner 
i. e., pronounced. 

10. To bring on (a disease) = To friginate ; lead to. 

Indulgence in pa««9ionate outhurata is likely to bring on Dementia. 

10a. The author has brought out a new edition of his 

9 

hook, i. e , published it. 

11. I will bring over this antagonist, or bring him over 
■= convert him by persuasion to our party; make ‘him change 
his opinion and espouse our cause. 

9 ‘ 

12 The doctor succ‘'deed(*d in bringing bis patient 
^through, i. e, in saving him or enabling him to recover from 
his illness. 

Also, to bring one round (again.) ^ 

Mv illneas threatened to be fatal: snd nothing but greatest care 
and «kill brought me reuiuf. — SiB H. Hawkins. 
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J3. He fell into an epileptic fit, but I brought him to^ 
i. e., caused hini to recover, [so, m the passive from, he wus 
brought 

d 

Bring to (V. T.): The ih’p was 6ro?/^/ii to - Her motion 
was chocked; or (V. 1.) The ^ship brought ^o«=canii6 to a 
stop, 

[Note tlila exceptional inti auditive use though Bring a trauaitive vurh 
is combined with to (here au aclveib.) 

• 14. The fire was brought under', i. e., subdued or nearly 

eitiuguiJshed. 

The refractory child was brought under : reduced to obedience. 

15. I brought up several orphan relatives, i. e., reared ; 
fed and tended^; educated. So. I was brought up in the Presi* 
deucy (’oUege, i, e., educated there. 

The jester-mother hringt ii/) a child not her own, 

TIj itt man hud forgotten the religion be had been brought up tn. 

# 

10- 'I'o bring up a subject or grievance is to introduce 
it to notice. 

16 a. To in'tng up accounts to a furthe^ point or date : 
To ceiilitme. 

Cp. To bring down (a narrative Ac.) 

17. To br'ing up the rear (V, I.) ; Form the rear portion 
i. e., to come last. To move onwards in the rear. 

18. The lady was brought to bed of a male child, i. e., 
delivered. [Note the passive form.] 

Broad- — 1- To me the matter is as broad as it is long 
(adj): indifferent, 

2* (To BOW or scatter) broadcast (adv.) i. e., OTer the 
surface ins^d of in drilla or rows. ( Fig. extended to opinions, 
pamphlets, &c.) 
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One of those precious little gems of thought which Mr. Beiant alone 
knows how to produce and $caiUr hroadtoMt.— l. IIevie|v. 

' 3- Broad-baaed (adj.) strongly supported on a broad 

basid, at a building (often usod figuratively.) 

Jiroad-haacd upon Ge people’s will. Tenktson. (To the Queen). 

BrOOUi' — 1. NeAo brooms sweep clean. (Fig.) Newly 
appointed officials arc eager fo sweep away abuses. 

2- To jump the hooimtick or to jump over the broomstick. 

To get mat tied not in in the usual or ordinai'y way. 

The widow wus married young orrr the hroomstick to a well-to-do 
widower in a out-:d-tlie way \iUrtge — Chronicle. 

Cp Scotch marriage. 

Brown. — 1 . l^rown bread : such ns is made of unbolted 
flour, i. e.. made of whole meal {“wholemeal ” or whoatmeal 
biscuits made this way are prescribed for diabetioi ]. ^ 

2« Brown study (u ) Absent-mindedness : Reverie. 

3- Brown-ware : common sort of pottery. 

Brunt — To bear the brunt of (/in attack, struggle &c.) 
= To endure the utmost violence or chief stress of an oniet. 
To brave \ To stand. 

Tot Cassins singly hear the whole brunt of your vengeance, leaving 
Brutus and hia friends unharmed. — Deiqhton. 

Cp. To stand in the breach. 

(Fig.) General Barrow has 6orne Me 6ru7tt 0 / much heavy additional 

work.— T imes. 

c * 

Brutnm. — Brutum fulmen (Lat.)-a h*irmle88 thunder- 
bolt. An empty threat. So “Blank cartridge” is figuratively 
used. 

The Anglo-Indian agitation (against Mr. Sankoran Nair) proved, in the 
long run, hrutum fulmen . — I Review. ^ 

Bubble. 1, Bubble and squeak : (lit) <kld meat fried 
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ifith vegetables. (This comhin<jtion is gearrally uped to express 
ronte%pt for what it really of litUe worth though possessing 
a showy exterior. “ Rank and title ! huh^>h. and squeak*' — Lytton, 
Cp. Brummagem (adi)-=Sbf>wy but woi ibli*M : Pinchbeck. 

Similarly, Bubble is used as an adjective, as in Rubble 
reputation" (Shak). 

Cp. “ Empty shade ” — Pf pe- 

Drjden speaks of *• honour as “ an empty bubble ” 

2 The bubble burst. Figuratively used whenever the utter 
worthlessness of anything specious or meretricious is ii »oseil. 

CP The monnt&iti brought forth a m^uise. The game irf up : A!i in lost. 

Do but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out. -Ss \K (11 ) 

Buokle-^1’ To BncUe to (V, I.) [2o is hero an nc]v»n‘b] 

~ Begin one’s work in right earnest ; To start it with zeul and 
vigour. 

2 Also (V. T. where to is a preposition) : To set about ; 
prepare for : 

3 . To b%cil€ on one's armour^ Fasten it with a buckle so 
as to be ready for fight or action. 

Cp. ffird up one's loins. 

Bud— 1- The plant is in bud (adj.) =»pwtliug forth 
bud S' 


2* The project was nipped in the hud^ i. e., suppressed at 
its inception ; prevented from being further developed. {Fig. 
from bud developing itself into flower)., ^ 

Cp. Kill him (J. Cseser) io the shell.— Shak. 

BuTet* — 1- Fortune's hnfftis. (knocks, blows) i. c. heavf 
strokes of calamity. The pbraso is taken from Shakespeare, 
(Hamlet to Horatio). 




* * thou hast been 

one, in suftering all, that sufferf nothing ; 
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A nifin i\\^i foriunt' i buffets aud rewards 
llaKt taken with equal thanks, (i. e., with Equanimity). 

So, the huffctd of fate. 

2- To buffet the torrent or the = contend with or 

striit^;j;]c against the ciftreiit or the surges. ) grapple 

Tvitli great difficulties. 

Cp. To breast tli© current. To scud under bare poles. 

Build-— 1- To build (F. /.) upon: {iig) To have 
reliance upon. 

This was a man the stability of whose good faith seemed such that I 
thought 1 might build upon it, as upon a firm foundation, with entire 
confidence. — JJfiohton, 

2- So, (V. T.) 2'o build oneself up in : To base one's 

hopes upon. * 

Mr. Uombey was built up in his young son Paul. — D ickens. 

Bulk-l. To break bulk (V, I.) To reduce the volume 
of cargo by iiiiloadiiig. 

2* Jn hulk (adj.) : loose not packed up. 

The goods are stored in bulk. 

3. (To buy or sell) in bulk (adv ) : in large quantities. 

4- Yohr debts are vp (V. I.) = amounting to a 

heavy sum, 

Bull.-I A hull-headed fellow is one that is obstinate 
and impetuous. 

^ 2- ^ « china shop = (Fig.) A clumsy fellow 

recklessly upsetting order and well-arranged system. 

Cp. Bedlam or hell broke loose; All the fat in the fire. 

3- To take the bull by the horns, (Fig.) To confront % 
danger or difficuity most boldly instead of flying fr^u it. 

Cp. To face \he music; To grasp the nettle. 
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Bull6t« — Every bullet has its billet : has, so to tipeak^ 
attached to it a ticket of ordar from G<id dir<feting it to kill thia 
or that person in a fight. (Eiy. ^applied to aoy disease or 
pestilence bearing the mandate of God, us it were, to carry off 
particular persons as its victims. * 

No one talks now of every bullet*haviug its billet ” or thinks of life 
as an appointed span. — Ci Bkview. 

Cp. Death is but preordained destiny. 

Buried. — 1* Buried in oblivion » (p. adj.) * forgotten. 

2* (Talent ) buried in a napkin or laid up in a napkin^ 
i. e. no use is made of it. = consigned to obscurity. 

Cp, Light hidden under a bushel. 

Burn.— 1. To barn vp a thing is to get rid of it by fire, 

2- To hufn 07U (V. T.) To exhaust the contents of 
(wick or any thing that is capable of being burnt.) 

[Note. — out ia an adv.=s completely. ) 

I should leave the aehes of my weary life to burn theiDselves out". 
(Here the figure ia fr^itn the snufF of a candle). 

3* Burning question one that is being keenly discussed 
and requires immediate solution, as “self-government within 
the empire is the burning question in India at present. 

4. Burning shame ; (adj.) glaring ; hence, sdbndalous. 

5- Burning with ^curiosity (p. adj.) i. e. inflamed ; being 
under great excitement for curiosity. 

t 

6. To burn daydight : To use artificial light by day when 
none ii? necessary, Fig.^To waste or kill time. * 

Cp. In delay we waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. — SU as;. 
cp. Waste the precious hours. * 

7- To burn one* s boater To leave' no means of retrfeat. 
(Fig.) To commit oneself to a course without any chance of its 
being recaA||^. 

The Rubicon is oroseed ; The dw Wcast 
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8, To hum one's fingers « To hurt oneself by rashly med- 
dling in another*8^Ufirrel or in any transaction beyond one's 
own gp I ere. 

Tih) (Irish University) Bill did not pass, and^ ministers were now chary 
of hurning their fingers ageftn over this matter. — Tiuis. 

I warned you in the very heginoing that if you went in for shares of 
a Bank managed by speculating Indians you would soon hum your Angers. 

0. To burn the candle at both ends : To expend jpne^s 
energies in two directions instead of utilizing them the 
better by employing them in one. Not to husband one’s 
resources. 

9 . A burnt child dreads the fire : one who has suffered 
becomes wary because of past experience of pnin. 

Cp. Once bit twice shy. • 

Burst-— 1- To burst in (V. I.) : To come into a room 
rather suddenly and thus cause interruption. 

j 

2. To hurst out (V. I ) To exclaim by suddenly giving 
venc to a pent-up feeling. 

Cp. Burat into a fianie ; Hurst into tears. 

3. Tc burst with joy (V. I.): To be filled to excess. So, to 
burst with envy or any emotion too strong to be restrained as 
grief. So, ^urst (n ) of linger, envy, laughter, eloquence 4o. 

Bury-— 1. To bury ike hatchet \ (From North American 
Indian custom) symbolical of making peace or becoming 
reconciled. 

IContra* To take up tJie hatchet = To declare war or antagonism. 

Cp. — To smoke the calumet. 

2. To bury one's talent in a napkin ^ not to use it. 

Cp< To hide one*a light under a bushel. 

Bush'-'l* To beat about the btssi\\ ^ T6 deviate 
(ram piaiu straigjhlfomit^ lapgnsgeb |2^6.Beat}. 
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2< Good wine netdt no buth : A really good thing nquiraa 
DO a&Tertisemeot. (Bush or thiok shrub bung out in front 
of inns serTing as advertisement for liquor being sold inside ) ' 

Cp. A thing ia its own recommondition. 

Bushel- — 1> Not to hide one's fight under a bushel ^To 
fiot exaiiLple. To expose one’s views. 

Neither do men light a candle» and put it undet* a hushcl but on a 
candle-stiok. — Matthew 

1 have been sufficiently long in public life and have never hidden my 
light under a bushel; conflequenlly my views in public queatlona of importance 
are well known to all — V. R, Pandit. 

Cp. Not to bury one’s talent in a napkin. 

2- (Do anything) Under a bushel (adv.): (a figurative 
phrase) secretly ; without letting others know what cannot 
be kept aeciet. 

3- To measure others* corn by one's own bushel : To judge 
others by making oneself the criterion. ^ 

BusiueBS*— 1- To go about your business (V. I.) 

[Generally used in the imperative mood as reproof to an intru- 
der], Mind your own business, this is none of yours ; it does 
not concern you. 

2- To send a man about his business, (V. Tn)nTo dismiss 
him as an intruder. To tell him that be bad rather mind his 
own business instead of meddling in that of otbe^ [This also 
is reproof.] 

3. He means (tisaness, i. e.» is |in sarnest worker :^is in 
earnest about any serious work. 

*' I think nothing of their Lord Salisbury. He ia only a ledh painM 
to look like iron. But that Jew means busineaB.—PRiNCE 

SOt he is a man of business^ L e., does not trifle with what 
he takea m hand. 

is men of hnaiiiefs wmy nttob«y agent* 
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And, he is a business man (where busmesB ie used adjec- 
lively) Booe engaged m some trade or commerte. 

4 . The husintss of a meeting of business to be 
considered at a meeting. The list of Agenda. 

This is hunness like (udj.) practical ; well ordered* 

Busy.-l. Busy-body = a meddler ; generally ^ a mis 
chief-maker. 

Busy-bodies never feel bnppy. They often burn their fingers, i. e. 
hurt themeelveci by their uieddleBomeneBe. 

Local busy-bodies associated themselves in the endeavour to popularui 
the Fi. lie volution in England — Rdbsill. ^ 

Cp. To have one’s oar in every man's boat. 

Mr. Paul Pry {in Poole’s Comedy). r 

Butter. —1 Slie loots as if butter would not melt in hti 
mouth ^\oo\e demure or prudish; affects to be nice, forma 
and unconcerned. 

2* B'ine words butter no parsnips ^'blLoro professions or 
utterances of fine sentiments are of no value unless accompani- 
ed or followed by corresponding good action. 

Cp. Deeds not words. 

Butterfly. — To break a butterfly on a wheel = To expend 
too disproportionate a force or energy to achieve a very smali 
result. Tol^aste power. 

** Satire or sense ! Alas ! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterjfy on a wheel f— Pora, 

Cp. To waste powder and shot. To employ a steam-engine to 
crack a nut, 

* Button. — 1. S 09 in buU<m$ : A pt^e-boj dressed in 

livery, [also called a tiger ”] 

Buy. — 1. To bny in (V. 1.) To name a budfor price at 
lA aiuitiou sale ihaa tbt offiered, aad thasl|ithifraw. 
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2. It was an evil day thii^t I bought into the Specie 
Bank. i. e.. boirght its shares. " 

3* I iought qf that antagonist, i. e.^ got rid of him 
ly payment, 

a ^ * 

4 . The Income-tax officer .was bought over, i. e., bribed. 

5 . To buy a person out : To pay him for giving up any 
possesion. 

6. To luy a pig in a poke : To make a blind bargain. 

To commit oneself inconsiderately to a course of action. 

Cp. To takr a leap in the dark. 

By.-l. Sy this: (ady.) as soon as this happened. 

2. By no'ig : (adv.) Not later than this time. 

By and by (adv ) After a time. 

The Tincertain glory of an April aky 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun 
And hy and by a cloud takes all away.-^ Shak. 

It (unfaith) is the little rift within the lute. 

That by and by will make the mueic mute.—TENNTSON* 

Also bye-and-bye, 

4‘ I met him hy the way (adv ) : as I went. 

Let me remark hy thewiy (ady.)i. e. Parenthetically; in- 
pidentally. Cp, tn passant. 

[Note* This is an apologetic formula for intredudlng a digresBion ] 
d. Bydhe-hy is also used in the latter sense. 

0. By-gone (udj.) days = Days gone by ^ Days of old. 

In days gone by reopte baTin|; a house in I^ondon and another in tli! 
country oommonly gave 3 months to London and spent the rest whs 
they regarded os really 

7‘ JS# hf-g<me» it* hp-gomt (n)=s oew* a 

or broQtUii^piiTtt vbftt baa bapp«ned. Ii«t t(lw pMb btaiioKw ^ 
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Cakfli 


Cp. Forgive and forget. — Shak» 

Let the dead paat bury its dead.— L omofellow. ' 

JNone can undo the paat 

It were lost sorrow to wail one that is lost. — S hak. 

8, By-iiame = a nickname ; sobriquet. 

9 . Byword = proverb ! 

A proverb and by-word among all people. 1 Kings ix 7. 

10* By-v>oih : what is done at leisure moments. 

[Note.— The word hyt or its condensed form hy is com- 
bined with nouns to form compounds signifying (as adjective) 
secondary^ incidental, out-of-the-way or subsidiary e. g , Bye- 
road, By-path, Bye elction, Bye-cousideratiou, Bye-effect and 
so on.] c. 

O. 

CflBtCriSr— Ccefms paribus, Lat (absolute adverbial 
phrase) = other things being equal. 

Well I do n't mind admitting that ; eaten# panfttt#, I prefer my 
own relations. * 

Cajol 0 ''^[ThiB transitive verb which means to deceive by 
flattering or smooth honeyed words takes both persons and 
things as objects usually followed au adverbial adjunct.] 

(a) You cajoled him into doing this unrighteous act. 

(b) You cajoled the boy out ofh\% obstinacy. 

^ (c) He cajoled a ^ich donative out of me, 

O^k^**"* 1* ealce and have it . — 

[The doing of these two acta at the same time is opposed to 
the Law of Contradiction and their joint performance is utterly 
impossible^ or impracticable] ; you cannot do the impossible. 

% To tdke the cake : To bare the first plaoe^ a cumpe^ 
t^OAt Xo carry off the houaurs, | 



Calculate ^ 95 Call 

Calculate. — 1. [Apart fiom its ueual transitive sense, 
the veVb has an intransitive use when foUawed by the preposi* 
tioii ** upon ** and then it means io rely or depend.] 

I hiTe little ground for calculating u{>on your good opinion. 

2. [As pamve fait participle adjctbtive := fit or sukable) 
it i-j followed by either the preposition for or an infinitive 
phrase.] 

This led to dissensiona caleulatfd to produce broil and antipathy 

Calf. — 1, As a pregnant woman is said to be big mtk 
childy a piegnaiit cow is said to be tn calf or wUh calf 

So, /o ihp the cal/ or cast the calf^ To bring forth the 
young abo) lively, 

2. Golden (from Exodus xxrli)«f'Ky ^ Wealth 

as object of woiahip. 

The worship of the Qoldtn Calf is the nharactemtic cult of modern 
Society — Russell. 

Cp. Mammon. Filthy lucre. 

3 Calf-love — A youthful romantic passion or affection. 

1 thought It was a childish besottishuees you bad for that man —a sort 
of calf-love that it would be a real kindness to help you out of'— Rhoda 
Broughton. 

4. Never eat the calf in the covls belly » Don't be over- 
sanguine in your calculation or anticipation. 

Cp. To reckon one’s chiokeas before they are hatched. 

CiUl-l. To call at a house or place To pay a short 
visit to It. 

To call on a person « pay him a short visit. 

[Note, as noun, Call == visit, as in the phrases To make a call)^ 
to pay a call]. 

3* My money Iteaii|^the bank at call i. e., to be got bS&k 
I mke a call ojt demand* 

4. I eqmd him io account {See Acepunt y 
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5. To tnll down : (V. T.) Invoke. 

Lear contraBted Gonerira youth with hia own Age and called down n 
curse upon that youth — DlTGHTOn. 

0. To call for (V. T.) To need, require, or demand. 

This crime calU for punishment. The letteAdZZ* for a reply. 

For the convenience of travellers government provides a section of the 
P. 0. called Pocte Rettante^ia which letters are kept until called for 

[Note. —This combination is used to take some object that 
is deemed or considered necessary], 

7. To call forth \ (V. T,) To bring out; To provoke; 
To bring into action or exercise , To evoke. 

The diifioiilty of the situation called forth all bis energies. 

1 have called forth the malicious winds. — Shakespsarb. 

He has a manner of delivery thi%t cannot fail to call forth applause. 
[Take care not to use applause in the plural], 

8. To call a person nameii : To speak abusively of 
him. To use opprobrious epithets to him, 

Tt is no wonder in this degenerate age that an orphan child brought 
up with such scrupulous care and parental fondness should when fully 
grown up call his benefactor names. 

[Note. To caU over To recite a list of names to 

ascertain who are present and who are not ] 

9. To call upon a person =sTo pay him a visit. 

PP To look him up. 

10 * (^) To quell the riot the civil authorities were ctffrt- 
pelHd to ca« o«< the ftnhtary, 1. e , to sumn^on them into 
eeryioe or action. 

* (6) To call out = (V. I ) To utter worde in a loud 

voice; to' bawl. 

j,l. The liquidator of the Bank at once bi^n to call m 
the d^bte and outatandiugs, i e., to' o^Buet aU ^oaiee giy*# 
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‘a, lo.« to debtoM. (Litoiilly, to being back into the 
ieadei't ooSfr what had gone out as a loan.) 

12. To call vp (V. 1.) Beeollect, BeTivo in memory, 
Beoall. 

Cp. Call to mind. 

Also, to r«jafto psymsnt of ; M the Uquidetor ealUd vp the unpeil 
ehatfB of the company. 

18. The chairman of a meeting is said to call an unruly 
member to order when he gires from bis place the pronounce- 
roent/that he has violated the rules of debate or orderly deco- 
rum, and formally orders him to desist. 

14. To call in quation (as a man’s ability, moral worth 
or quality) = To doubt, challenge, dispute, or impugn. 

^Beware of dsing “ into ” instead of “ in. ”] 

Calm-— 1> Calm and coUeeted (adj.) Self-possessed. 

2. Calm before a etorm : (Lit.) serene or windless 
atmosphere presages its violent disturbance in the shape of 
thunder, strong wind, or heavy rain. 

Figuratively, used, of mental, social, and political 
conditions. 

Camel— 1- To mallow '•a camel; To believq a thiflg 
which is hard to believe; or to put up with a thing w|iich 
is hard to tderate. Make no difficulty about some thing 

incredible, or impossible, or outrageous. 

y.hUod guide*; which rtiTsin St a gnat and fwollow aeamtl.— . 

2* II ^ tost that^breake the eanul’t back, [^e 

Straw]. 

The a nominal friend tbej 

ga|a ilt-nat^^md tilings under tW goiee Cf candour. 
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H Qandfe 

Her iest for Lord Harfcingdoa, and not maroly reqnaatad 

but implored him to form an admioiatration. He replied that ao Liberal 
adminiitration with Mr. Qladstone ai tht Candid Friend juit outside it 
would be a practical impossibility. — Russill. o 

Gandla* — 1* ^ person is not fix io hold a candle to 
another when the former is not to be compared with the 
latter, i. e., rery inferior to him. 

Fot outness there is none that bolds a csndle to him. — Sia H, HAWEisa 

Others aver that be (Bononcini) to Handel 

Is scarcely Et to hold a candle* — John Btrom. ^ 

[Vote. This phrase is restricted to negative sentences, as you 
cannot hold a candle to him. In the above quotatien scarcely is negative.'^ 
Cp. To be a fool to another. 

In affirmative sentences the phrase means be 
an assistant to especiaitj in a bad sense at, to hold a candle 
io the deviL So in Shak I will be candle holdtr and look on ” 

How commentators each dark passage shun 
And hold tbeir farthing candle to the sun. — Y oung. 

2. Thy modesty is a candle to tby merit, i. e., is a 
aonspicuoua indioution of ; serves to^iilumiue ; throws light 
upon. 

3* To bwn the candle at both ends : To disregard ecov 
nomy; Not to husband energy; To make wilfol waste; To bo 
recklessly extravagapt. {Figuratively^) To overwork oneself. 

4^ fhe game is not mrth the candle \ The object 
not worth the pains requisite for its attainment The result 
does not justify the cost or trouble* 

It is a poor sport that is not worth the candle — G. HXRmr. 

^ 5. To sell (or bargain) by inch of ean^e : i. e,by 

auotioo^l^e liwt bid before the expiratioii of the small eandle 
winning. 

6* Candle-inds fn.) like eheesi^eriwgs aire eddw 
hosrded by >he 



1- C'aniej*-«or«; (iit<L)agraborl*rvad«8- 
truotiTe to plants, their buda and leases. (F*^) ^7 ptni^ 

eiaui iiifl\i69Ce. . « 

S, Canhr-Ut : (t^-) Bitten by envenomed tooth. 

• *09 My^Q&me ti lost* 

jBj treeson’s tooth bsre<^giiiMfm ond oa>»2;er-^e,-^3tlAe. (K. L.) 

Cannot* — 1- I awap tvitk (person or thing) t can- 
not get on with ; oaAnot tolerate. [An idiomatio use of the 
Outiliary ^‘oau*’ as principal verb, or an instanOe of the prin- 
eipal verb ** Be " or ** Do *’ being a licensed omission]: 

2- I cannot hut do this : [Oram, I cannot do any thing 
but (i. e., except) doing this] I oannot help doing this ; cannot 
refrain from this ; am compelled to do it. 

Note the contrast : 1 can but do this » I can only do this ; 
can do no more than this. [Here** but* is an adverb]. 

3* t eSnnot eufficiently thank you : whatever thanks I 
may give, they will not be sufficient or enough. 

So, I cannotU ton thankful; Idy thankfulness eipressed 
in words does not ade<fuately etpress my real feeling. 

[3ote- f he adverbs Sufficiently ’* and *^too” are |o be taken an 
linked with ''not *’ to {orm a single word. Indian students fail to eateh 
the idiom when they Come across it for the first tima} 


D*bt imiavn.* o{ tndlt» gr.titiid» 

Caal> Com Influential tempomry vorda need in 

politics or religion words peooliar to a sect, p^y or proles* 
sion^jirords hypocri^lly wed for fashion. * 

CftnieT. To^wia « cnnMr (adv.) at tb. end of ia 


Wallf-ow tlM.n<n[lM«T'A mere walfc-o^^. 

( ' ' '.IWwwW'. V' Ml* 

jestoc-lni^'tibteii M/' 
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Cap 


[The cap and the bolls were the insignia of his offioe# 
a fool's cap - a dunce’s conical paper-cap.] 


Cap 

Bence 


One in bound to speak the truth, as far as one knows it» 

Whether one mounts a cap and bdUy or a shovel hat. — i^HaCKBRAT, 


2. Ths cap fits {ono) \ {Fig,) A person who feels that 
some general remarks or accusartiou comes home to him and is 
fuuiid applicable to him. 


Well Sir, if the caps fits, mar it (i. e. think over it.) 

3 . Cap in hand (adv.) : in an attitude of humble 
SUuinlHsioii. 


The candidate entered the room cap in hand, 

4 . A feather in one's cap = something one may prize 
highly as conferring honour ; something to be proud of ; or 

A 

what confers distinction, 

« 

Cp. The blue ribbon. 

5 , To set her cap at a person = To make herself attractive 
to the person in question ; Try to get him as husband. 

This lady attempts to set her cap at every young gentleman that she 
comes across. 

0. To cap verses texts or proverbs \ To quote verses &c., 
altenmtely in emulation or content. 

11 ve'inires n very slight effort of the imagination to conceive this well- 
born young Templar (Sir William Harcouit) bandying witticism with 
Shoriden, and capping Latin verses wi^h^ Charles Fox.-— R ussfll. 

7 . 2'o cap the rlimax-To go beyond the highest limit, 

To^ outdo. [In this sqnse the' verb combines also with such 
objouis as anecdote^ quotation and even ang matter. 

Kegan capi ihe whole matter ’svith her question ** What need one " — 
0. Covered or armed : (Fr. adv.) From crown 

to toe ; from bead to foot. [The word cap is contraction of 

La^. CajDMt “head. ] t. 

I atn a courtier V 
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Card 


cap is used as uoun in 

Thou art the eap of all the fooli alive.— Saac. (TntOH). 

Cp. Armed to the teeth : (adv ) completely or eleborataly. 

CupitAl. To make capital out {any thing) ; [V. 1\] 
To turn (ib) to one’s advantage To profit by ; To benefit by ; 

We seek to make m eayiial out of the service so usgrudgitigly rendered 
by our countrymen to the empire. — S ie S. P. Sisha. 

When the inevitable result, viz., the inadequate response to the mes- 
SUrs followed. Government would not be slow to make political capital out 
of it—CoMMONWSAL. 

Cp. To turn to account ; To mate stock of. 

(N-B. — Beware of using any article before ** capital 

Cftrd. — 1* It ia on the cards (peed, adj.) likely to 
happen; probAIe. So, the card (pr6d.)=^the oorrect thing, 
what is expected. 

It is quite on the eardt, that Bagdad will before many weeks are over 
be in possession of the combined troops.—!. Raview. 

2. To speak by the card: (adv.) with preuisiou. 

[According to some tjjie reference is to the mariner’s chart ; according 
to others, to the card and calendai of etiquette or book ef manners.] 

How absolute (i. e., precise) the knave is ! We must epeak by the 
card, or equiveoation (i- o , want of precision) will undo ua.— dBAKsarsAai. 
cp. To pick one’s steps. 

3. To throw up OEd’s cardf : To admit defeat. To give in. 
So, To th|ow up one’s plan. 

4* To play oae't cards mil = To make the best of one’a 
ohaneea. To make good use of ooe'e opportucities. 

Cp. To play one’s best card. 

0 a. To chow one’s cards, i. e., to let out or diralgf oaet 
plan or toheme. ' 

a Bouu of cards « one liable to be eaiil; brolwa. 

F^. ‘a» kiMcnre seheBm, method or arrangement. 
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7< [Colloquially f such combinations at the following are 
nstd.] 2he gnat card (of a society)* the most prominent 
member and muck talked about = (a man of marjf ; a great 
gun, a magnate of the realm); a knowing card, a queer card ko., 
[card = person ] ' 

8* d card-sharper: one who makes it a trade to/eece 
the unwary in games of cards. 

Care* — 1. Garking care [Alliterative combinatien] : 
anxieties that are burdensome * Cark and care [Fig- Hendiadjs] 

2* Caret of state : Matters that require to be anxiously 
attended to. [Note the plural]. 

Op. That shall be my care = That is a matter to which I must attend. 

3« To care for or about a thing ; To^ be anxious or 
concerned about it ; To feel interest in it. 

Bote* '-I. Followed by an infinitive^ to care* to be inclined or disposed. 

Note*'— 2. To he careful is followed by the prepontion of, a. g., you 
canaot be too careful o/your health. 

4* I do not care if I do this : I am willing to do this. 

5. Take care : (Imperative) Be cadtious. 

So, Have a care. But, I shall have or take care of the 
boy » have charge ef him. 

8. The boy is in (or under) my care: I have him in 
my charge. 

^ 7* Care taker : a person left in charge of 1 house or 
estajblisbment. Stewar4 or Major domo. 

The sexton is considered to be the care-taker of a church. 

Mr. Howard is the earertaker of the new Hostel. 

8* Catedaden OX cart worn looks: appemiioe giVing ^ 
clear indication of harassing cate. 

9* Care Killed a or the cat : so deleteriooe ms the effects 
of great mental anxieties upon bodily health thfl| even data 
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Carry 

in spite of their proverbitl nine Um fell riotims to them. 
(Nme hres, i. e.. nioe times the sustainiDg power of mao). 

fimg sorrow f care vtUl kill a cat, 

Aad therefore let us be merr/.— G. Withir. 

What tkoufh care killed a cat^ thou hsst^mettle enough in thee to 
kill care. <-Sbak. * 

Carpet* — 1* A matter or question is said to ht on tka 
carpet when it is under oonstderatioa {ariginally from the 
earpet as used in table oorering) 

Cp. On the tapis. 

2* To csme^or he hraught on the carpet : To be iutroduoed 
as a subject for deliberation. Also, to be brought up for censure. 

3. A carpet knight : ene who has not known the bard* 
ships of the field, ^ut knighted b; mere court favour. A staj« 
at-bome soldier ; a ludf's man. 

I hold thy valour light, 

As that of some vain carpet knight 
Whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’a hair.— SoOTT. 

Carriage — !• A* Carriage and pair ^ A. convejanoe 
drawn by two horses. So, a carriage and four. 

2. Carriags folk who keep private vehicles 

lor conveyance. 

Cp. To keep one's carriage. * 

Carry*— 1* To carry all ("or every thing ^ before one — 
So great is one's impelling ferce that it compels everything to 
yield to the impulse. Hence Figuratively^ To be most success- 
ful in one's action or iafluenoe over others. 

As morning broke, the little band of ^Saxons fell on Gutbrunv ud 
the sleeping Danes: so sudden was their onset that at first they 
corned oil hefore Ihm.—PBOTBaao. 

The slulling jfgimbtrs of ''Bos’* carried every thing before iblm.— 



Carry Caffry 

So, To carry the wovld before one t To bare rapid and 
compieto success. 

2» Iinagi nation carries me back to earlier tigies. 

3. Money carries the day : Bucceods, wins victory. So, a 
Muocessful candidate at an election is said to carry the day, 

4* To car7'y one^a point : To bring it to a successful ter- 
mination. 

So, one carriei a motion or resolution at a meeting by over-ruling 
objectiona. 

A resolution is said to be carried when it is accepted by a majority. 

5 . A person is said to be carried away by his feelings 
when he is so much under their sway as to /ose all self-control^ 

[Note - — The force of away is the wrong direction} 

Q. Your words do net carry conviction : what you say is 
not convincing enough. 

Contra : your words carry weightf i. e. have sufficient influence. 

7. To carry a fortress is to capture it. 

8. To reap and carry (Y,l. in a general sense.) = To 
get in the harvest. 

9 . To fetch and carry: {Y, 1.) To beau underling, 
bound to execute others' orders. 

Cp. To run and fetch. 

10 To carry of I To render passable — (V. T.) 

The poaitiou of a Cardinal with a princely rank recognised abroad but 
odfijialljy ignored in England was difficult to carry 

Also, to win (as a prize). Cp. Come ef best. To carry it away* 

Henry Sumner Maine’s University career was eiceeptioaally brilliant. 
In 18*42 he carried the Browne's medid for a Greek Ode, the CSamdcn 
medal, and the Chanceller’s medal for English verse. T-Tzaas. 

[Note *— A culprit is carrifid cf to prisen* i. e., reUkunc!!^. The S(pidemio 
of small £K?x carried 0 / thottaatida of people, 1 e», removal} them irom yfe.) 



He carru$ it of well i miikee a brave ahotr. ^The 
pronoan it is indefioitelj used for the cognate object i. e. outward 
earriage. ^Instead of well any adverbial adjunct may be uied 
as, like a ih'ny.] 

12. To carry on (V, T.) a baaindas « conduct, proaeoute, 
or transact it. So, to carry oil a war is to wage war* To 
carry on a process ia to continue it. 

[Note — The force of adrerb on is coatiouity.] 

12a. To carry on {V. L) To behave so strangely as to 
arouse attention to it. [The phrase is usually followed by an 
adverbial adjunct.] 

He carried on with mad gesticulation at that meeting. 

13* To carry out a scheme, purpose, or undertaking i 
Achieve; Put into practice ; Sustain to the end. 

Cp. To carry into effect » give practical effect to. 

[Note.^l'he force of the adverb out is effectiveaess.] 

14. To carry (a thing or matter) through \ To complete 
it, i. e., To conduct it safely out of all difihculties. 

[Note-'the force 1)f the adverb ** through” vis,, passage through 
hindrances.] 

Lord Kitchener explained exactly what was necessary to tarry the 
thing threugh,—^. M. Oazetts. 

So. To carry a thing to jfntsA.— Sir H. Hawkins. 

* Through' is used as preposition when the object (i. e.| 
the diflioulty) is stated. 

The sad news (Prince Bddle Duke of Clarence’s death) sff9bted ne 
deeply, we all believing that his youthful strength would carry him 
thro^h the donyer.— Oaks Wnrows (to Queen Victoria.) 

Iq carry ow 0', T./an entry in an Aoooilst, ^ook : 
'To traaifar to the [Over is adv. aodViiaplies 

traptfeswiu^; '*/or«!ard”;ji ^ i^ed. The tran^E^d eatry 
, in satd to ^ ^ tki§ 



Cart io« ' Catt 

Cart —To pui the cart hefare the henei (Fig.) To saj or 
"do a thiu^ in reversal of the proper and natural order, [Tlio 
normal position of the cart relatively to the horse is ** after ” 
— not before. ”] * 

Without auch military, traiaiaa our demand for Home Rule would 
he, *4 it were, putting the cmH hefore the hone. — Sia K. Q. Gupta. 

Hay not an ass know when iht cart draws the horse. — Shak. (K. Lear.) 

Cp. The wrong way about, (adr.) 

Glirte. — Carte blanche (Fr. Lit white card): (n.) A blank 
paper given to a person to be filled up a« he pleases. Uncondi- 
tional terms. Full discretionary power. 

1 gave him carte blanche in the matter. 

OflSe* — 1. Jn easex (conj.) If. If the case be that. 

I shall award a valuable prise in case you stand first. ^ 

2* /a any ease: (adv.) Whatever may be the casei or 
maj happen. 

Hold your own in any ease. 

3. Tn good case (pred, adj.) t In good condition ; healthy 
aad prosptious. 

She hath been in good ceue, and the truth ii that poverty hath distract- 
ed her,— S hak. (H. iv.) 

Cast* — 1. To east about (V. I.) for: Lit. To go this 
way and that way in search of something (e. g. a suitable house.) 

Fig, To devise means [followed by a noun clause, e. g., 
how to attain an object ; or by infinitive phrase,] e. g. 

Napoleon vainly cast ahovt to get hold of LuKemburgh.-^Tnri8. 

To cast adrift ; (V. T) Ztf, To place at the mercy of 
wind and tide; Ftg^ of circumstances. 

' Also, To out oneself adrift from. 

It is nob necessary order that you should benefit enormously by 
the arts and sciences of the West that y&u should cut yourselves adrift 
from jour own paths,— Loan Rohaldsbat* 

Cp. (To leave one) to t^k or Swim. 
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Ca$tijlt 


3. To cut atide ; (V. T.> To giro up uiing ; To diward ; 
To rojwt. 

So, To away (core) ■> To reject (it). 

To eaii away a pereon : To diamiii him. 

Do not eatt away fn bonMt men for a f illaio’l ucuutlon.— SB aK. 

Cp. To cftit off a habitj To oait off olotbei. 

4. To be catt down (used in the p. p.) : To be dejected ; 
te be depreeied. 

5. To cast vp (sucQB and f5gurei)«(V. T.) To calculate 
or add up. Alio, to eject; to vomit. 

Their Tiianj goes against my weak stomach and therefore I must coi^ 
ft ttJI.>~SBAK. 

Note.-~To c|st (V. T,=To throw) is igurs^ively used in 
combination with many nouns as objects as a glauctt\ iptlly hlams, tlur 
apertiont redectiont lustre.-^^ln all these cases the preposition after the 
ebject-nouQ is on or upon. To cast oneself a pereon is to resign or 
yield oneself to his disposal. They are oast in the same mould : Fig, their 
opinion and habits hs^e been formed in the same manner. 

6* I must cast in my lot with you, i. e., share the fate or 
fortune of you. * 

7. To cast or throw sofnetlting {as bribery)^ one's 
To upbraid or twit bitn with it. 

8. The last east (i* e. throw of the dice) =* The laetohance. 

9* Coifinp vef«e= An additional or second vote givetf td 
decide a cause when the votes a^e equal. * 

6aBtl68* — (To build) Castles in the air (or in Spaist) : 
visiooary projects : eohtmee having no solid foundation-^ 
Hence, a caitMuilder»>a day 'dreamer; one who schemea^ 
impossible things. Sp, CasHed in ih$ elorudsa 


** A pleasing land el droi^ bed it was 
Of freama that ware bsim the hat^shut eye ; 


1 


of gay eestki (nliU ^euds thati,|aM»^'*-T]|Slll8i(i^ 



Cat 


lot 


Oatcfh 


Oftt-— 1. A cat hat nine livu : [See Cabb (9).] 

O 

2- See Mch way the cat jumps : This cult of the jumping- 
cat is used with reference to politicians who refi^pe to advise 
until public opinion has declared itself, 

3* The cat is ditt of the bag : [See Bag.] 

t 

4* (To live) a life (of «= constant petty 

quarrels especially between husband and wife. Contention in 
words. 

Cp. Family jars ; orosa queatioDB and crooked answers. 

5- To rain cats and dogs (adT.) = very heavily or very 
hard. 

[N> B- — l^ake care not to reverie the order of the two words] 

6* To maX:e a cat's paw of another: To<^ use him as tool 
to attain one’s object. To make a dupe of him. 

The brave Russian troops have now finally destroyed Germany's hopes 
of making Ptrsia, as she has already made Turkey, a cat*s paw of her insen- 
sate ambitions. — L oro Haboinge. 

7- There is no room to swing a cat : The space is too 
confined. 

8. To fjglit like Kilkenny cats: To fight to complete 
mutual destruction. [The reference is to the saying that the 
Kilkenny cats fought uutil only their tails were left.] , 

9. To turn a cat-in-pan.’^To veer round quite suddenly ; 
To change sides ; To be a turn-coat. 

Catch.— 1* To ^ catch at : [it denotes attempt] The 
phrase means to attempt to catch,—** A drowning man catches 
at straws ” 

2- To catch on : (V. I) To become popular (as a book 
fashion, or praotioe). Cricket was introdao6d into India and it 
soon caught on, ^ ^ 

The advertMmeot like wUdficek, h ei| its popularity spread. 



lot 


Certlilfl 


S«tch 

3* ><P> (V. T.) To OTortiA* (oae, who U m 

Mlvanob), or To interrupt (a speaker). So, To be oaaght in a 
storm. 

•Cp. To come up with. 

4- To catch a mm napping : To goXa an adyantage orer 
bind through his unprepaiedness ox ^temporary carsleisness. 

Cp. To catch a weasel asleep : To deceive % wide-awake person. 

So, To catch a man tripping in his figures s To find him comt^iUing 
errors in them. 


0. No catch : (predicativelj used) > 
Bition ; a bad bargain. 


‘ an unwelcome acqui- 


A great catch (predio8|.te.) A very desirable person from 
wealth’s point of view as a husband or wife. fColloq.) 


(Colloq.) 


Marquis of Farietosh has neither abilities, character nor breeding to 
recommend him, but is a great catch in the marriage market and is eipected 
bo become the husband of Ethel Newoome — ThaokkB4T. 


7w CafcA-ptfnny (somethittg of little value got up to 
hit the popular t^ste and thereby catch the popular penny 
any worthless thing got up merely to sell. ' 


8- Catch word *= T^e last word of the preceding speaker 
in a play which reminds one that he is to speak next ; Cue ; a 
word used as the symbol of a party. 


Gave , — To Cave in \ (V. I ) (as a ground) To give way 
or subside. Also, to acknowledge defeat. 

Caviare is) Caviare to the generM (Predicate.) 
Not pleasing to people in general. ComipOQ people could gpob 
relish it, {Fig.) any good thing unappreciated by the ignorant 
[Caviare is a Russian dish of sturgeon’s roe, appreciated only hjr 
educated palates.] 

As for the play it pleased not the milUoni ; it was caviare io the 
general. ^SpAX. (H) 

Certf^-t Foretrtaini (ndv) ; ^ 



, <i«rtain no . . . OlMiffttf'; 

In the expression 'Know it for eatain', the •werd/or tony 
. be taken - as, er certain » certainty (n.) 

Cp. Withaut fail (wbera/sff ii a noun). ^ 

2- The oonviotion of him is a dtad certainty : completely 

or nndoubtedly certain. \ 

3 . To a certainty •^(sidr.) Gertainlj* assuredly. 

Chalk*— 1* Te chalk out (a scheme) : To plan it oute 

2. As like as chalk and ehtett : unlike in essentials. 

3 . By % lony chalk or by long chalkB (adv.) undoubtedly ; 
decidedly; as, A is superior to B by long chalks, 

Cp. By far. 

4 . Not knowing chalk from cheese t said of a simpleton. 
Chanca* — 1* He has an eye to the main chance^ i. e. is 

mindful 0 ! bis ewn interests : The chance of making gam. 

• * Ad the ancients say wisely, 

Have a care of the main chance. ^B utles. 

The Lady Ascot of real life had a shrewd eye to the main chance. — RubsilEt. 

2. To mind onds chances seize every opportunity. 

* * And grasp the skirts of happy chance 

And breasts the blows of circumstance. — T enstbon. 

3- 7’/<rns o/cAance* Ticissitudes of fortune. 

With dow'ncast looks the joyleM victor aate ' 

Revolving iu his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below. — D htdis. 

IT. B.— ' Chance * in the sense of opportunity may he foliovTed by for 
before the person to whom the opportunity it available, but in the sente of 
probability it is followed by qf. There is no chance of sol increase in the 
humber of readers.— C. WusTWoRta. 

Changa— 1* To my t&e cAan^ (on ray thi«g)<»To 
repeat it in all poMtble variety o{ ways. [Cp. To box the- 
Qompaaa.] 



^kanze ^ . m C^ip 

• 

AliOi practitf the trick wberebf in paying dr reoeiring 
meoSj a rascal tries to confuse the person with wbotn he is 
dealing so that he may cheat him* 

2- To j?ut tAe cAangie (upon a person) « To deceive him. 

3« To take oiie*a change out of a peruon ^ To avenge one^ 
self on him. Also, To take the change out of him, ^ 

Chapter* — 1* The chapter of accidents : [See Accident.] 

2* To the end of the chapter : (adv.) — For ever. , 

He might argue to all eternity and ao on to the end 0/ the charter. 

In education India baa made an unconacionaly alow progreaa. la 
aanitation alao we have made rery little progreaa ; and ao on to the end 
ef the chapter,^!)!. P. Rot. 

C^. In aternum, (Lat.) 

3« (To give or quote) Chapter and verse for any statement, 
i. e., exact reference to a passage in support of it. [ITo article 
is used before the phrase]. 

Charge. — 1 To Charge a person for a thing : To regis- 

ter a debt owing by him. 

Sp, To charge the thing to or against the person. 

2. To charge a person with a crime » To Uy it to his 
charge. To accuse him of it. 

Cp- To charge guilt on a person. To lay it at hia door. 

Charity. — Charity begins at home : is due first to one's 
kith and kin. 

They (ths great prelates) had thoroaghfy learnt the divine leason 
that chaHty begios at home.— Ressitn. 

Charm* — (To bear) a charmed life, [See Life], 

OhMp«— 1* Dirt^dUapi As cheap as dirt. 

Cp. T6 hi||r s thing go<d so u to make a good fiargala. 

2. To hidd cheap T.) To despise^ To take io be of 



OhMp 112 . , . Ch«lty 

little acocant. feel chtap^x. a. To* feel ^sreipected 

or intuited. 

lyotiis Philippe had made himself cheap by too mooh jiimpUciiy. 

3 . On the cheap (adT ) cheaply. 

Cheek- — 1. Cheek and chaf^ Saucy speech and banter. 
2- He hue the cheek to say so in my presence, i. e. shame- 
less ^audacity, impudence, effrontery. 

3 . Cheek hy jowl : (ad?, or pred. adj.) close, side by side, 
‘intimate. 

Toung Battlea sod young Barrels have long since taken their places 
among our hereditary legislators, and sit cheek by jowl with the Talbots 
and Stanleys. — Russxll . 

You wouldn’t bet if you had lived six months ekeak 6y jowZ with s 
bailifif put into your home on acconnt of racing debts. — l£ii}. 

Cheer - 1 . To cheer up (V. 1.) : Take comfort. 

Cp. To take heart of grace ( = try again after encouragement or help ) 
2- 0/ ^oorf cAeer ; (adj.) hopeful. 

Be of good cheer ; it is 1 ; be not afraid. — Matt. 

Cp. Put a good lace on = Don’t be dovneast. 

3 . Make good cheer (V. I.) feast. 

4 . Three cheers — United hurrahs in honour of a person. 
Choose- — 1* Cheeseparing \ (ftdj.) stingy (n.) stinginess. 
2- Cheeseparing^ (n.) (always in the plural) ; worthless 

odds and ends, 

sOhof- — Chefd’ceuere one's master-piece (Fr.). 

Cp- Magnum opus, 

i Ohorry*”!- make two bites at a cherry. To divide 
what is toQ small for division, (^ig ) To boggle, To be unenter- 
prising or formal. 

But it is possible to make tioo kites at a ekeitg. This ynar Ouab tmuft 
be two bu4gets.^W- SriAm 



Chiok6n> — 1 Jteeloa not your ^iekttu till Ikty are 

iatchmi : (J^i^ ) Be not over-sanguine. 

To swallow gudgeoDs ere they are catch^d^ 

And <^unt their chickent ere (key are /talcAed.— B otlbr. 

Cp There is many a slip between the sup and the lip 
To eat the oalf in the cow »8 belly. 

Child.- 1 From a child: (ooncrete for the abstract) 
i. e , from childhood, c. g ^from a child he has been subject to 
this fit. So, The child is father of the man. 

From a child Harriet Martineau resolved to practise the 
virtue of self-reliance. —Times. 

2- Old age is second childhood: ** old fool s are babes 
again” — Shak (K. Lear.) The old man is twice a child. 

***** Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history 

Is second ckildiskntte and mere oblivion , ^Shak. (A. Y. L ) 

3. ChihVs phty ; (n.) an easy task or affair. 

The land question was one to which that of Disestablishment wts 
hat a ekiUjts play^ — Tinis. « 

4 . With child : (adj.) (said of a woman that is) pregnant. 

cp. With young ; Enciente ; Qravid. 

Chime.— (V, I ) Be >n agwement or 
harmony with. 

It 18 undeniable that the war chimed in with popular sentiment in 
Oermaoy —Da. A BbadwiU.l. ^ ^ 

It is a feeling (chivalrous) that chimes in more artistWIly mtk an 
essay or biography than with the broad battle pisoe of a warlike history.— 

e t 

Chip -A chip of the old Oodk : A child having all the 
ehairketarittieB of ita father. < 

a JUa fM vedtaMy eWiMt. 

IH- a— "pup* !• a BodiSed forai of dttp m *‘ drip** iawitiraji.j 



Chuck m Clap 

< • • • 

Chuck*— 1. A chvck under the chin: A slight blow or 

tap under tlie chin, Also, Jeik- (V). ^ 

2* To chuck away (a chance) : To throw awa]^; lose. 

3' To c/iMcA: vj? (an affair or a person): To abandon it 
or him in disgustl 

« 

4* To chuck up the eponge. — To give np a contest. 

6. To chvck out (a person) * To er])el him from an 
ahsembly. Cp. To diuni out. 

6> 1o chuckle over (a person's misfortune) ; To show signs 
of glee on account of it. To exult over it. To crow over it. 

GirOUm* — Circumlocution office: Humorously applied 
t j Governirieiit office the transactions of which are carried 
on jn a moat dilatory manner. • 

[Dickens made the phrase popular]. 

CirCUmstailC©*— pomp and circumstance (adv.) : 
with pompous or fussy display; with great eclat. 
Uendiadys], 

Cla.ilXl*— To lay claim to (V. T.) Tc demand as something, 

due. 

Cl&p* — 1. To clap the %oing$ * To flap them or strike 
them together so as to make noise. 

2. To cZap /wndtf® To strike the palms of the hand to- 
gether as a mark of applause or delight. 

^3. To clap the hc^nd to the mouth : To place it there by a 
haity motion. 

So, clap the spurs to a horse. 

4. To clap to {V. 7.) the door : To shot it hastily. 

5. To clap hold of : (V. T.) To seise tomghlp end suddeoljr 

6. Qlapdrap : Words tpoken nt to «gain applanie 

froit o’.hvrs. 



m 


Clflivb 


Gtap 

Cp. Platfonnnta, Ba&kum* 

IJlTe favourite elap-trap of modern Jingoiem of ihe Bwitend the Weet 
did not commend itself to Milton.— Mod. Rcvibw. 

Claw* (7f<iu7 me and V U claw ikeei an expression often 
used to denote mutual flattery, • 

Cp. Mutual Admiratioif Society. 

Roll my log and I will roll yours : Let there be mutual help. 

Clean* 1* To make a clean breast of (a thiiig)--To 
eonfess without reservation — [See Breast.] 

2. I am cleaned out — used in the passive form — [Rather 
slang.] My pecuuiary resources are exhausted. 

3 . To show a clean pair of heels : (V. L) To escape by 
speed. 

4* To make a clean sweep of : complete riddance. 

Cp. To make short wotk of ; To make mincemeat of ; 

To cut up root aud branch. 

Clear* 1* The mist c/rcrri : (V. I.) Disappears. 

2. To clear up a mystery is to solve it. (V. T.) sIbo, 
(V. 1.) The weather hits cleared up (become fair). 

3 . To clear out (V. I.) : To make off. To go off entirely. 
i 4 . To keep clear of (V. T.) To remain apart from. T# 
shun ; To eschew. 

So, To steer dear of, 

5* Clear conscience : one tree from the of doubt, 
suspicion or hypocrisy, 

$. The coast is clear : There is no one about to see eft 
interfere. 

Cleft To be in a cleft stidtf L e., in a light place vhMhT 
allows neither advance nor retreat. 

Climb. ,ro climk dtm: (V. I.) To cdteM fbipi t&o 
poattioa ftlreod; taken ap. 



Climb lie CioM 

Hii optimiam ia due to the expectation that Qermanj frill quickly 
elitnb down and reveal peace ternic.— BxuTan. * 

Cp. To give io. 

Clip* 1* clip (ihorlen) one*8 win^8~-{Fig^ To disable 
him from continuing Cn his path of ambitious career. ^ 

2* To clip ones leorrfa— To cut them abort. 

Close* 1- To close in, (V. T.) To enclose. (V. I.) 
To come nearer. 

After 22tul June the days in the Northern hemiaphere close in, i. e., 
get aucceaaively ahorter. 

9 . To close fjoitk (an offer, terms d^o.) : To agree to rather 
eagerly, elose with a person ^\\o makes such offer Ac. 

But a bargain is closed when it is brought to an end. 

The worldlvi the pre-ocoupied turned away with peremptory contempt ; 
a few of rare devotion dosed with tho Call (of CUriet) at once. — Ecob Homo. 

3 . To eJoft down ; (Y. 1.) To be declared as closed, i. e., 
not open. 

The Act will he applied regardfully ; otherwise some buainesaee have 
to close dowr\. ^Statf8Ma«. 

4* To close up (as the ranks) [seS Rank]. 

a, A dose shave (Fig^ i a narrow escape from a collision. 

Cp. Hair--*breadth escape. Touch and go. A near aqoeak. 

0. Close at hand : (adj.) very near. 

So, efofs t^xwi : fig, (ady.) very nearly. 

This (rlendly eooiety has now a membership dost upon a miliioD. 

* 7* Tq hand : To refuse, 

f . At dose quarters : in immediate qontaot^. So, earns to 

dm 

In hii 'rural dioeeee be bad admired emart ioeiety at a dittanee, but 
, eew he saw it dvdoss guartsr^ and be wae boneetly imaied at tbe eppateat 
bwHftrence to every form dl rel%ioue laitb and duty.— -Iteaiitli. 

la tbe dbapel there is a ebaoee al eeeiiii Beyiltj| ef eieiic quarters^ 



^ Ctbi0 * * - . Cliit^fi 

W^o 1 eomt to dou qwirUri with asf rahj^ct 1 find that it will pro- 
bably overflow the limita of a aiogle chapter.— I bid. 

9* A clo$€ fisted persiori is a stingy niggard. Cp. Skinflint. 

Contra. Open handed [Don’t write ** open fisted;'* for 
*< fist ” is closed hand]. 

Closet. To he closeted with a person : To have private 
^consultation with. So, persons meeting for such consultation 
are said to be closeted together. 

Gload* 1- To be under a etoud (pred. adj), i. e., discre- 
ditecL; in disgrace or disrepute. Shorn of one’s glory. 

Cp. In bad odour ; Blown upon. 

2* Bverp cloud has a silver lining : [See silver]. There 
is some good in every evil. Nothing is' wholly evil. There are 
compensations in life. 

Gp. Balm In Qileafl. 

Alto, It it an ill wind that blowt no body good. [See 111]. 

Cloven. (To show or reveal) the cloven foot or hoof : 

The foot of Sa^an. Hence devilish nature. 

(tTpon tht aelect comSiittee’a alteration of Police Bill I89f). Soma 
point aod some powder have no doubt been used to toften the fet- 
iuret and new aud flowing habiliments thrown over the gaunt tpectre, 
but beneath the bland amile and the respectable attlN the doven fo^t 
ia visible after all. — SxB P. Mbsta. 

Clover* To live in ehnr • To be in most enjoyable 
•ircumstanoes. So, t6 be in dooer, i. e., in ease^and luxury. 

Cp. To live on the lat sf the land. To baft one’s ffread 
bnUered oi^ both sidet. 

Contra* To live oa flatfli.— (t e. penuriooaly). 

Club* Cluh-law t Qonimment by oluba or violdMio; 
^ Cp. ’ Lynch taw : : lawlesanbis, 

fSnteA.* To be m ih» dptlM of; in the oraeligfeiiv o{ : 
in jpoirer ofXin tuipriiidf)^ penenj^" 



Coals 
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Coat 


[N. B.— Mark the plaral form], 

Coals* 1- Ca/Z a person over the eoalB : To reprimand 
him (for a fault). Also, to haul him over the coalB, « 

Now that Sir Asutosh hai done real work in the direction pointed 
•ot by the ofEoial reformera* he ia being hauled over the eoalt, — Lbadbb. 

2. To carry coals to Newcastle^ To take any thing to a 

place where it ia already abundant, To do anything 

superfluous. 

Cp, To carry owls to Athens. 

To hold the farthing — cnndle to the sun. 

To gild the refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfutne on the viulet, 

I’o smooth the ice or a<ld another hue 
Unto the raiuboW, or witb taper -light 
To deck the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Id wasteful and ridiculous excess. — S qak. (K. Johm.) 

3* To heap coals of fire on a person's head : (This is taken 
from the Bible) : To render or return good for evil— To sbamo 
so enemy by a generous act. 

Cp. Generous revenge. ' 

[K. B. —Notice the plural eoafij. 

4- To blow the coals : To fan the flame. 

Coast. The The coast is clear : {•e# Clear.] 

Coat. 1. Cut your coat according to your cloth \ (Fig ) 
Limit your expenses to the siae of your income : Expend within* 
ineon^, not beyond it. ^Be ooonomioal, not extravagant. 

Rich and resourceful though we were, we must cut our coot oeeordtH^ 

to our cloth. — M r, Asquits. * 

< 

cp. to nuke both ends meet. 

2- To dutl a coal: To boot him; (fig) To 

eMtigetshim. « 

3. To (eni ON.’* «nM *. (V. I.) Te.f^etigo sidm ; To desevi 



Coat 


U» 


Coffin 


oae'«^artj and j >in the opposite one ^Henee, a perdoo doing 
BO 18 called a “ turn coat.” 

qp •-To tuni a cai-in-pan. 

Gobbler Ltt ikt cobbler slick to Hs last * Let no one 
medale with what lies beyond his range. 

Cook* 1* Cock of the walk' The pci son that dominatoB 
a small party. 

Op. Triton of the minnows. (Shak.); Cock of the rooet. Cock on 
the dtinghill. So, ‘the Cock uf a school or college' 

2. Co:kburs o^\ Q nte convinced of (a matter): seU- 
confident about; do^niitic in* 

Mr. GKlstoue wis po^-ua^ed by the notion tlitt the nge which he was 
aildrensitig li.id a taiiir icy t » o* cnLiui*e^ that it wis in love with its own 
oniniona, w 0 uiti^pnt th it thoy we«« right and all others wrong, and 
believdl tint th^ kiitnie w> il 1 ineviubly develop itself ou the hues Of 
truths 80 cleat iy adcorfcaio 1 1 ^— ttJSS ^LL. 

3< h cock awl bull sfort / : an incredible talc. 

The 1 nil le^ urei no d Mention, no chiouiery, u > artful dodges. nO baited 
trap, no tiradid iloj or ock tn I bull etoruts to prove its worth. iiKRea. 

4. This b^ats cock fiyktinj : is excessively amusing. 

5* T*> knock a person into a cocked hat : (adv.) out of 

shape. Henoe, to defeat his plans oonipletely. 

I was in#ructed to oro«s ex »aiino the Prinse Napoleon m socked 
Aaf.— S ibH H\wiciss. 

Thn would etiahle my opponent to bring np refo^resment, and knock 
me into a cocked hit instead of NApoleon.— IsxD. 

doddle* caddU one's sslf^To over*— indulge or 
pamper one’s self. 

Henoe, a kfollfcadrlU (n) : d milksop. 

To coddle one up: To keep om from cold and exertioa. 

|Cp* To cocker np. 

To add a aaU 40 anfirn 
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Coin. — 1 - To coin money : To get money very fast, 

# • • Steal but a beggar's dog, 

And give it Timou, why, the dog eoina pold.^SBAK. 

2- To pay a man bach in hh own coin : To give tit for tat. 

Cp. Taak the taaker. (Shak) ; Threaten the threatener,— (SHaa ) 

The biter bit. Diamond cuts diamond. 

Also, Two can play at that game. 

Cold—l. Cold (i, e., depressing) eomfw'i : mortiSca- 
tioii ; inquietude. So, cold counsel ; cold news, etc. 

Also, the cold shade of neglect or of opposition. 

2. To throw cold water on a scheme, enterprise, or 
project = To discourage it ; To poohpoob it. 

^ Cp. Wet blanket. [See Blanket] 

3* To §lvG^ show^ or turn tlie cold shoulder to or upon a 
person: To treat him with studied ^oldness, neglect or 
contempt, or in a very unfriendly manner.’ [See Shoulder] 

[Beware of using the indefinite for the definite article.] 

To leave one out in the cold overlook or neglect 
him. (In the passive form): not looked after. 

Colour. — 1* To change colour : To turn pale or red 
from shame. 

2. To see a thing in its true colours, i. e., as it really is. 

So, To show one's colours, I e , true character. 

3* To corns of wfth flying colours (as a student at an 
eitammation) : To acquit oneself with great credit. 

So, come off with honour. 

Contra* To oom« off badly. 

4. naii onds eolours to ths mast : Te refuse to olitub 
down* ^ 

To aho# firmni^a fthd detelthihattoii [8ed Nai^] 
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isi 


Com* 


COfinO*— !• To come about (V. I.) To happen, [Tha 
adverb about carrier with it the notion of oirouitouanetS.] 

Cp* To come to pass (To happen.) 

2. To come acrosi (V. T.) : To meet with (aa While on 

one's way) • 

In the course of reading I came aerou a difficult pauage. 

It is a relief to come across an optimist. 

3 . 1 oauQOt no easily come at him, i. e., get aooess to biro. 

[Beware of writing “to" for “at 

Hence the queer (adj) compound, oome-at able acceaeibie. 

3a. To come by \ (V. T.) To get possession of. 

How I came by^that money I cannot say. 

By the operation of those very natural laws wbosd dictates are violated 
the oppressing power soon comes by its destruction — Inner Man. 

It is no mean happiness to be seated iu the mean : supei fluity tonnes 
sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer.— Snaa (H. V.) 

4* To come down upon a penon ; To rebuke or castigate 
him. [N. B. “ upon " ooauotes attack] 

5 . To come down with money : To subscribe or pay it. 

5a. A come-down : (n) [predicatvely used like Break- 
down.] Humiliation; lowering of dignity. 

6- A student comes in tirst at an examination, i. e., takes 
the drat place. (Similarly iu auy race or comp^ition) 

Cp, To cams out (followed by a prddicatiire adj): emcl^ge 
from an examination (with success or failure). 

7« To come heme to: Toueh nearly; Affect the feelings,^ 
interest or reason of. Be realtsed by. [See Home.] f 

8 To eme in for a share : To get or obtain it. 

9 . To cSme into a property : To acquire it by inheritance 
or bequest [Tim prep To is also tmed] 
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9a This is what eomt» of drunkenness : is the result of. 
[of = from], 

9b- The ceremony came off yesterday : Took*place. 

This was a mighty affair talked off for weeks before it came off, 

9^. He has come off well : Had good luck ; Acquitted 
himself well : Diitinguishod himself. 

It never came into my head : occured to me. ^ 

10. A young lady U said to come out when she is intro- 
duced to genet al society. 

Cp. Dobiit; (first appearance) 

10a. He has come out of that inquiry very well : got 
clear ; emerged scatheless from an accusation. 

10b. To come out with a secret : To let it out or 
disclose it. 

11. Fear come OMr*hira (V. T.): OTercanie or dominated him. 

IZ To come round (V. I.) To regain one’s former 
state of health: (V, T.) To get round. To obtain influence over 
(a person) so as to make him alteV his views or action. 
[1 Mm round to cancel his will]. 

13. To come to {Y, I ) To recover oonsciousnesB. 

Thii fainting fit seems to be the eerereat of its kind ; it u doubtful 
whether she will eotne to, 

[N. B This is the abbreviated form of ‘'To come to oneeelf'*] 
/ * 

•11. To come ujf wick (one in advance) (V. T.): To over- 
take ill following or pursuit. 

( Y<mr merits soar with so swift a wing that reootnpeiise, however it 
mty strain its flight, cannot ceiae up with them. — Diioatoa. 

Cp. To catoU up. 

11. To come up to (a standard or au ideJl) : (V. T.) To 
attaiu to or reach. 
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Also, to amouDt to ; as the expenses eame tip to a hesYj 
sum. 

Contra* • oome or f«ll short of (i. e., fail to reach) 

16* (a) He came upon a horse, i. e.^ on horsobaok, 

(^) My lucky friend came upon a treasuie^trove, i. e., 
discovered. 

Cp. Fall in with. 

(c) We came upon the enemy : attaoked by surprise. 

K. B Aa inatancea of coma =» beooma (in aome oombinatiuna) the 
following may be given: (a) He has come o/ o^f a become major, i, e , 
ittaiued legal majority or full age. (b) The provision came $kort, (c) The 
prediction come hut (was verified.) 

The verb has also its cognate (V. T.) use, aa he haa tome a lotkg waif, 

17* To come (adj ) [used after the noun of time it 
qualifies] = future. 

The time ia gone when we could bold India by mere force. Sbe 
nuat be ours *' in the daya to come because Kngland is ‘here/ bacanae 
the baaia and purp(«ae of our aovereigiity there are advaaoemeut and 

benefit.— Sts Eowis Arnold. 

• ► 

The soul, uneaay, and confined from home 
Rests and expatiates lu a Itfe to come. —Pops. 

Comfort— !• Creature eom/arte : good food, good 
elothes, and other necess iries well supplied. Literally^ comforts 
of the boiy or those belonging to the boily. 

I don^t know when I have been better entertained, ai far aa creature 
covk/of*ts go, than by men of very Low Church prineiptea. — T haoxxbat. 

Sf. Crumb of comfort, i. e., a very small portion of it. 

Cp. Balm in Qilead. 

3. My neighbour is now comfortably off: in easy, 
ciroumstaiioes. Cp. Well-off. Contra: III off. [Seeta^fA;] 

To tonmU onnelf, i. e., oompromlse oneselF. 

Bring oneself under sospielon by some tat^iersief act 

s 
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To commit ontulf to a courte« To take a deoidedfStep. 
To bind or pledge himself; Not to temporiEe. 

CftutionB people often prefer to take ft long time tb think orer ft 
conietuplftted act before tov^itiing themidveB to it, 

3. To commit to mtmoxy (V. T.) To learn by heart ; 
To con. To memorize. 

So» commit a thing to writing, commit ft criminftl to prieou ; commit 
ft person tu another’s care etc.. To commit a crime, To commit a mistake. 

CoiUOGiOIl«*~l- Jtt common (adj ) : In joint use. As shared. 

In its earlier period Judaism had many peculiarity %n common with 
heftthenism. — Ecce Homo. 

In the oflScers and men of my Navy on which the security of my 
Empire depends I repose in common with all my subjects a trust that is 
absolute -^(King Empcioi^c Chriatmctt mtuagc 1916.) 

In mental outlook a bcaurocracy has much in common with a sacerdotal 
system.— B, Houohtont. 

Sir Arthur Helps had a good deal in common with the late Prinot 
consort’s peculiai bent of mind.— T imes. 

^ Out of the common: (adj ) unusual » No Yel. 

J like to hear any tale that is out of the common, 

Cp. Out of the ordinary. 

3. On short commons : (adj.) Having meagre diet 

The interned prisoners are now on short commons. 

4. To mate common cause (with) : To take sides (with) 

5. Common sense ; The natural sagacity or understanding 
of mankind in general. Hence, sound practical judgment in 
e?ery day affairs. Mother-wit. . 

** Philosophy of oommon senss accepts primary bidleb of msnld&d u 
uUimaia criterion of truth. 

Common weal ; public welfare. 

Compare.—!* Ta eomfwe nsla : EYehange opinioxts oa 
any subject. 
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Compare . us 

1 remember an earlier tragedy where a (mnn'a) oardabarpers habito^I 
.eompabion and lifelong friende formed thexneeWaa into a committee te 
watch hia play. Day and ni|ht for weeks they maiutained their scrutiny 
and took notecpof a hat they saw. Tht nole$ wre no$ ampar^d, bat were 
handed separately to a criminal lawyer and his opinion was a.aentenoe of 
social death.— R dssbll. ' 

2. Beyond compare. [Here compare is uoauBoom^ 
parison] (i^dy.) : Incomparably. 

If God hath made ibis world so fair, 

Where B|n and death abound, 

How beautiful beyond compare 

Will paradise be found— J. MoNTaOKIRT. 

So, ‘‘ without compare ‘‘ past compare ** 

Vote* ** /n comparison '* fs followed by the prep. ** with I am 
nothing Ju com paragon with him; bat compared '* (p. p.) is followed by 
** to ’* or loitk. '* 

Hindi writers are not. behind hapd <tt compared their Bengali 
brethren in adrooatii^ marriage reform.*) 

Ooxupliiuent — To compliment a person on a thing : 
To praise bitn/or it. 

CompromisO'-^To compromso oneself 1 To endanger^ 
one’s reputation or interests. 

ConOBit* !• He is out of conceit with me : (adj.) 
Bow dissalisfted. No letter pleased. 

2* So, To be in good conceit. 

Lord Qranville poesesses in supreme ptrfectiofr the happy knack of 
patting those to whom he spoke in good eoneoU with themselves.— 
'G. W. S. BossiLn. * ^ 

ConolGSion- %• Foregone ^conclusion : an opinion 
forined in advance of the eyidenee and necessary facts, h reedHt 
that oould^ have been anUeipaMl. [See Foregone] 

% fy^clusion : FinaUy j Lpstly. Ip 

3. fry epuelwiMf with » : ,» ,# 
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trial of tkill with him, [Mark the plnral form » eiperiment]. 

The Paers had tried eonclutioni with M^. Oiadetone and had ceme off 
necond best.— K ubskll. 

c 

Confide. Used both transitively and intransitively ; 1. 
As transitive it takes ihe prep. “ to ’’ before the person trusted. 

This mission youi majesty Las been pleaged to confide to me. 

You have done veiy nell lu cun^diug the orphan to the Mission’s care. 

‘ 2* As V. 1. ii is followed by the prep. in ” — So, the 

noun ‘'confidence*’ is followed by “in 
1 have no confidence in you. 

Confusion' To make confusion worse confounded: To 
cause what is already bud to become worse. 

There is always a danger that reforms hurriedly prepared may make 
confusion worse coff/uunded —Times. 

Cp. To darken counsel. 

Congratulate- 1. I congratulate you on your suceess : 
Wish joy to you for (V. T.) 

2. To congratulate oneself on an event : To feel happy 
for it. * 

Cp. To hug oneself (on or for). 

Contra *• To oondole (V. 1.) with a person in his misfortune. 

[Note. To express congratulation (n) with a person.] 

Conjure* 1* (A name) to conjure with : (adj ) By the 
vtteranoe of which a spirit is invoked, or enthusiasm is roused. 

Aaeug ■tudenis in th'is part of the country the name of Hr. O. 8. 
Anmdale is one to cojure with,— LsaDBa. 

The spell loses its power, and he who should then have to conjure wUh 
It would find himself as much mistHken as Cassim in the Arabian Tale.^ 
HaOAULAT. 

2* To conjure up: (V. T.) To compel i(a spirit) to 
(by invocation). 
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1 am yoang enough to enter into your feelioga *of joyful anticipation 
ae you dre^m droims and conjure up riaioiia of the greater life which lies 
before you.»LonB Bonaldshat. 

Conscibnee* 1- have the conscitnee (followed by an 
infinitive) : Audacity; impudence. ^ 

2. lu cUl conscience: (adv.)T^ be reasonable, to keep with* 
ia the bounds of moderation. Also, assuredly. 

Plain and precise enough it is, in all eonecienee,— M. Arnold. 

Cp. QooduesB knows — (adr. clause) [Indignant way of telling — 1 do 
■oi know.] 

N. B. Conscience is consciousness that one's actions 
are right or wrong. [Thus in that famous Soliloquy of Hamlet 
(in Shakespeare) ‘‘Thus conscience makes cowards of us all'*]. 

3 . Conscience money : payment made to relieve the oons- 
fienoe for having wilfully evaded it before— e. g.^ a legitimate 
tax. 

CoUBider 1* consideration of things : Haring 

regard to ; also, irt return for. 

The judge dealt with the criminal leniently in coTisideration of bis 
youth. * 

The amount is shamefully fixed %’jUhout any consideration of the means 
»f the bride’s parent. 

2- In consideration for (persons) : having regard to the 
inUrssis of those persons. 

a. B The participial form considering ” has b^th a prepositioiuil 
aiid adverbial force. It then means “in view of” (prep.) or “in view of 
the fact*' (ode.) — The punishment is too heavy Considering the sge of the 
ettlpcit or oonaidering that he U of tender age. (adv. ) 

Consist. — !• To ewuitt in (followed by a oomplaaaa^-. 
tary iwedioate). 

To b0 i or to be oontained io ; or to be oompriaad,, in. 

To lie io. To hare so oonatitHeat. 
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Does DOt the priceless value of the Scriptures eomUt in this^ that for 
ell conoeiv>ib)e circijmiitances they furoieb a rule whicli simple men may 
follow with simple obedience ?— Sib J. Sbelt. 

The true wisdom, the true strength, eonsistt in feeling^the support of 
Qod. — Prothbro. 

The art of teaching cousisis in exciting interest, and making use of the 
spontaneous eflorb to learn more* which the pupil is ready to give. 
Sir Rar Lamkestbr. 

Rel»ellion consisU in forcibly opposing the general will of a nation 
whether by a party or by a government.— L ord Erskinb. 

2. To consist of : To he composed or made up of . 

A common sentiment of politioal opposition to the government will be 
a poor bond of union for a nationality which eomists of races and sects 
Separated by the widest and deepest of religious differences. — 1. Coroj«iclb. 

3. To consist with : To be in keeping with : To harmonize 
with. To accord with— e. g , one statement ^oes not consist 
with the other. 

So, To be consistent with 2 compatible with : consonant to. 

Conspicuous* The Magistrate of the District was 
smMpicuous by his absence when the riot broke out : His absence 
was remarkable. 

[Here is a seemiiig oontradictinn in the combination 

How can a thing be conspicuous when it is absent or not seen ’] 

CoUSt&blc. To otUrun the constable — To run into debt. 

an* Friend Ralph, thou bast 

Ottfrvn the constohU at last.— H udidrab. 

Also, To talk without knowledge. 

« * 

CousuUUUfttion. ’Tia a consummation ieooutly to he 
wished: a desirea end for which we all ought to praj : A 
' wished for, goal This sentence occurs in Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy. ^ 

Contact* 1* be in contact with ; To touch ; 
To meet. 
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• \ 

2. To come into contaci with : To‘ have dealings 

with. * ^ 

A missloDary has more opportunities of coming inio contact with the 
the people.— I, Review. 

Contain* !• I could not contaii% myself for anger : 
Restrain luyselft 

2. Contain your anger : Keep it under restraint; Sub* 
due it. 

Contempt- To hold a person in contempt : To contemn 
him; to treat him with disregard ; To despise him. 

Such a person is said to fall into contempt. 

Content* 1- He enjoyed himself to his heart*s content 
(adv.) i. e. so as ^ be fully satisfied. 

2. To content oneself with a thing or doing a thing \ To 
satisfy oneself. 

Contrary* 1. On the contrary : (conj.) ; (This phrase 
corroborates a denial) : Quite oppositely, 

I do not hold that there no diSerence : on the contrary 1 think some 
differences are striking. — G. C. Whitworth. 

Harmony attacheth to bliss, Motion to action — Inertia, verily, having 
shrouded Wisdom, attacheth, on the contrary^ to heedlessnesa— BesaNt's 
Translation of the Oita). 

2. For one knows to the contrary : (adv.) Perhaps. 

May l^e, possibly* 

3* Cmirary to (reason or expectation) ', (prep.) Against 

[But, in contrariety with : in contrast with,’\ 

Cook.' Too many cooks spoil the broth : A task or work 
in which men in superfluity are engaged is clumsily performCfi 

or fails in the result. 

a 

Sir Bashbihari Chose coniriiiuted{V. T) 
9 
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• Bubscribed) one lakh of Rupees to the Hindu Uuiver'sity Fuud. 

2- This will not contribute (V. I.) to niy comfort; 
minister to it, or help to bring it about. 

3- To lay under contribution : ( V^.T) To exact contributions 
from. 

t 

When the big scheme was formed, the Indian princes were laid under 
contribution —Nation, 

This collectiuQ of stories of unknown origin was greatly laid under 
contribution by our earlier writers. 

Cope — 1- To cope with a person or antagonist : To oppose 
liiin succtsafully. To contend with him with equal strength. 

Man is beset by two great enemies with whom he knows not how 
to cope. The first is Physical Evil ; the second is Death.— Eccit ffoMO. 

2* Coping stone : The headstone of i building. The 
top-course of masonry. 

In the Psalms wua laid the coping-stone of American Independence. — 
PitOTur.no. Cp. Key-stone. 

CoflUet* To coquet with a matter or proposal; To 
dally or trifle with it. 

There should be no coquetting with these recommendations, as they 
are calculated to block future progress. — C ubonicls, 

Cp. To dilly-dally. To shilly-shally. (V. I.) 

Core* — 1* Ho is true to the core : faithful and loyal ; 

constant. 

Cp. Staunch to the baeJebone, 

So, an Englishman the core. (i. c., through and through) ; (conserva- 
tive) to one's heart’s core.— T imxs. 

2. Uis affairs are rotten at the core (adv.) i. e., in the 
innermost part. 

Coro. To tread on a personas corns : Fig. To hurt his 
feelings. To annoy him where he is most sensitive. 

Cpi To ating or evit (him} to the quick. To touch or hit him cm the raw. 
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Corner isi 

Corner- 1- To turn the coraer, (V. I.) To paw round 
it into* another fitreot. To paw a critical point in 

illness ; To ^et over a difficulty. 

Cp. To turn over a new leaf. 

2* To drive a person into a corner ;* To push him into a 
position of great difficulty from wbffoh there is no escape. 

Cp. To take the ahine out of (V. T.) To be in a cleft etick. {V. L) 

3 . A lijole and'Cormr (adj.) transaction, i. e , underhand. 

4 . Corner-stone. {Fig.) That on which any system is 

founded ; that which is of the greatest importance. ^ 

It was not long before that principle bacame a corner-stone of the 
Constitutions, — Piiothero. 

Counsel* JL. To take counsel with a person : to con- 
sult him. 

2* To keep one's own mtnsel : To keep silent as to one^s 
opinions or purposes. To keep one's secret ; To be reticent. 
SOf to keep another's counsel : not to give out his secret plan 
or opinion. 

Roe, Believe wlftt ? 

Hamlet— That I can keep yout* counsel and not mine own.— SHiUk. 

3 . Counsel of perfection : good advice impossible t*) carry 
out not universally binding. 

Count- 1- To count for : Be worth, e. g. These per 
formancci^ do not count for much. « 

Laws in themaelves have never oousafed /or iipxch,—3iii.S. P. Sinha^ 

2* Do not count upon me or upon my support : i. e*, 
expect confidently. 

If his opponents have counted upon his humilation, they are sadly 
mistaken,*-!. £. 

3- To ctfunt up (the items or figures) ; To add theoi 
together^ 
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4 . To count out : To count while taking from a atock 
e. g. money is counted out on a bapker's table. 

Also, to adjourn (a meeting) when on counting it is found 
that the quorum or sufficient regulation number of members is 
not present. ' 

CoUlltor- 1- This goes counter to my instructions : is 
against. So, he takes delight in acting counter to my orders. 

Many reforms run counter to old-standing prejudices. 

He (Christ) determined thus to run counter to the traditional theory 

(jf the Meaaiah . — £cce Houo. 

* 

Our history furnishes freqtient instances of the sense of Parliament 
running directly counter to the sense of the nation.^J. Wilkes. 

Gountonaiioe* 1- To keep one's countenance: To 
maintain one's gravity or composure: To refrain from laughing. 

Always keep your countenance, but never your word. — H umokist. 

2* To keep a man in countenance /. e. to prevent his 
countenance from falling ; To give him support ; To counte- 
nance him. 

3 . To put a man out of countenance : To disconcert him. 
To put him to shame. Behave so as to make his countenance 
full, [out of countenance (adj.) = confounded; abashed; not 
bold or assured]. 

Cfp. To sneer down. 

Country 1- Country house: a villa; a maisonette; 
a ^ied-a terre. So, a country- lodge, 

2. To appeal to the country : Have recourse to a new 
general election of the members of Parliament. [The country 
* the entire body of electors]. 

Cp. Referendum. 

Coup* [A notable or successful move]. 

1* Coup-ifoeil : a general viaiJir}. 
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Coup 

i 

2*^ Coup ietat : A suddtn stroke of policy : a violent or 
illegal change in government. A sudden act of state of a 
revolutionary character and carried out lyjorce, 

la 1853 the French National ABsembly was overturned by Louis 
Napoleon and by this coup d'etat he became Empefbr. — Ti&css. 

3* Coup de grace : A finisliiDg stroke ; a final or fatal 
blow. 

4. Coup de matn : A sudden vigorous attack. 

The problem will not be solved by short cuts and by a series of coups 
de main. — Mr. Asquith. 

Course. 1. Matter of course : a thing that is natu/ral, 

2. As a matter of coarse \ (adv.) Naturally. 

We shall make aj)<>int of training our students to realize the essential 
unity of all religions, while clinging especially, of course, to their own. — 

3« course: (adv.) According to ordinary progress 
of things. So, In due course « At the proper time. 

4- To run onds course : To end or complete it. 

The BUD rejoices as a giant to ruw his course. —Psalms. 

5* His course runs smocth: In his career he does not 
meet with difficulties. 

The course of true love never runs smooth* 

Court* — 1* To pay court to one whose favour is sought : 
To bestow attention on. 

2 A statement or the person making it is said to be 
out of court when not entitled to be beard^ ^ 

[See the quotation under *< 0 Qce'’ (1)]. 

CourtOSy*— '1 courtesy (adv.) By favour ; not of 

right. 

He has been rceiding in that house by courtesy for the lut 20 years. 

2- Courtfsy4itle : one held by ooortegy, having no legal 
V alidity. 
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Cousin* — 1* My first cousin or coMsin-gf^rman® child of 
my uncle or aunt. Also described as cousin once removed ; 
Similarly, my second cousin or cousin twice removed is the child 
of my parent s first cousin, and so on. 

Goldsmith calls a Very remote relation as " a cousin of the fortieth 
remove.’* 

Cp. Cater-cousin. {Shale, M. V.) 

2* To call cousins with (a person) ; To claim kinship 
vvith him. 

Cp. To spottge or live upon other people. To play cousins with. (To 
live on others) : To be a hangor-on. Hence, To cozen (to deceive). 

Coventry. To send an obnoxious person to Coventry : 
To discard him as a companion ; To refuse to have any 
dealings vrith him. ^ 

cp. To boycott [an eponymous word used as V. T. from the 
treatment accorded to Captain Boycott, Irish land-lord in 1880]. Also, 
To “ cut,’* " 

Contra. To birrell [an eponymous word] (V. I.) To indulge in 
easy familiar and graceful style of conversation ). 

Other allied words used under modified circumstances ; 
Ostracise, Black-ball, Rusticate. 

Cp, Look the other way. 

Cow* Cow-house : Byre. 

Coy. A coy and cosy place ; (adj.) Snug and secluded. 
Crab.— 1. To catch a crab : To be struck with the 

handle of the oar while rowing and thus to fall backwards. 

• • 

2. The project turned out crabs i. e., ended in failure, 
[Note the plural]. 

OrEOk* — % Crack of doom : end of future time i. e.. 
Doomsday (Day of future judgment) ; The thunderpeal of 
doomsday. 

What I will the line stretch out to the crack of doorn Shak, 
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2. To crack a joke : To utter it wUh marfnett. 

Her hutband began by eraching jolett »t bi* gwl-wife’i endeavour.— 

. Cp. To cut a joke. 

3- To crack up a thiag; To praise it highly. 

The vice-chancellor then cracked up the lew epUnclid buildlnga of 
the College. • 

4- Crack hnnd (pred. adj.) at anything: First rate; 
excellent. [See A— 1]. 

5- To crack a whip: To make a sharp sudden noise 
with it. 

6- Crack-brained (follow) ; crazy. 

Lord Lyttlton only wondered that it. (Baxter’s Serious Cull) had been 
penned by a crachhmiued eiithiisiasL.— K usselt.. 

Oram — 1.* To cram (a doctriuo) down ike throat (oC 
the hearer) : To induce ur compel his belief in it. 

2. The house was crammed to overflowing ^ i. o,, filled 
overfull. 

Oredat- Gredat Judceusl The Jew (who is superstitious) 
may believe it, but I wi^l not. 

Cp. Tell it to the marines. 

Credit* [Note the following uses], 

(a) This performance will do you credit, (6) It will rtfieci credit on 
you. (c) It will redound to your credit, {d) YoU will get the credit of it. 

Cp. To take credit for a thing. [No article before credit.” | 

To taka the credit of it. (Note the article hero). 

(Be it said) to one's credit. • « 

It is tauch to Lord Clarendon’s credit that he was able in such 
troubled times to vindicate the law without appealing to the legislature 
for any extraordinary coercive pewers.— T imes. e 

Orost* Cre$t fallen : (»dj.) In a depressed state ; 

dejected ; disgirited. 

pp. Cowed down ; Singing small. 
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The moderates felt abashed and crest-fallen at being thue betrayed. 

Crocodile* Crocodile, tears', affected tears (This is in 
allusion to the old fiction that crocodiles shed tears ofer 
their Victims). ^ 

* * As the mournful crooodile 

With sorrow snares relenting passengers — Shaksspsars. 

Cp. Judas' kiss: “ Organised hypocrisy. 

Crop* — 1* To crop out : (V. I.) To appear above the 
surface (geology) ; To come to light or show itself. 

“ His spite crops out whenever he speaks about me." 

2* To crop up ; To appear unexpectedly. 

3- To come a cropper : (V. I.) Liu To get a heavy fall 
(as from a horse). 

Fij. To fail bidly in some undertaking. 

Cross* 1. Cross-bred : hybrid (a). Hence the noun 
crosa-bioed.’* 

2 To cross out or of (a word or passage) : To cancel it. 

3- To cross a cheque : To draw twaparalled lines across it 
signifying that it must be paid through a bavk only. 

4. To cross ones path: {Lit.) to meet with one. 

So, A man I am crossed with adversity. — S hak. 

(Fig.) To thwart him or bis plan, or interest. 

Cp. To stood in one’s way. 

5. Our letters crossed each other : Passed each other on the 
way^t. e., one hud been despatched before the other was 
received. 

6. They are at cross purposes, i. e., misunderstand each 
other. So, let us not act at cross purposed, i. e., have conflicting 
plans though having the same object in view. 

cp> To pull different trays. 
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7 . To ero$$-e3tamine (& person or witness) “To examine 
him oh detailt with a view to check his former statement or t^ 
elicit suppressed faots. 

So, Cross questions and crooked answers : (n) a game with 
questioQs and disconneoted answers. Soip&nap. A wrangling in 
high words. * 

Cp. Family jars. 

8. Cross-grained: {Lit) applied to wood or timber 
having the fibres transverse or irvegular. 

{Fig) applied to a person of harsh disposition or rough 
temper ; perverse, 

9* Cross Umpcred: Cantankerous, quarrelsome, pugnacious. 

Crow* !.• I have a crow /o with you; i. e. an 
unpleasant matter to settle with you. To find fault with you. 

I have words with you, 

2. In ft crow-lint^ i. e. straight line, (resembling tlie 
flight of the crow). 

So, As the crow flies, Cp, In a bee-line. 

3* To crow over a person or his misfortune. To utter 
au exultant cry. To triumph or exult over. 

4. Crow's feet (pi ) ; The wrinkless brought on by age at 
the outer corner of the eye. 

QrOWn* !• His efforts were crowned with success : fullg 
rewarded. ^ ^ 

2« The crowning point of one’s career : That which 
completes or perfects it. 

' 3* {kxki) to crown all {oAy.) i Above all; as putting a 
finifthing touch to all these (just mentioned). 

He WM leaiWSfl, had a good income, WM blessed with good children, 
and to crown att^ was in excellent health. 
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Similarly, A sorrow's croton of sorrow i« remembering happier thinge. 
—TaNNTso:!^. ^ 

Cry* 1* ^0 cry q^(V. I.) To withdraw from a barpjain ; 

To back out. 

2 - To cry quit% with a person - To declare to be on even 
terms bj retaliation of a wrong, or by repayment of money due, 
Hence, to agree not to proceed further in a quarrel. 

3. To cry down (V. T.) To decry, to dispraise, to dispar- 
age, to condemn ; to denounce ; to declaim. 

4. [Contra] : To cry up (V. T.) : To praise highly ; 

Cp. To extol to the skies,— To crack up. To applaud to the echo. 

5. To cry shame upon (a person or his act.) i. e. To 

protest against ; To condemn. * ^ 

0 . To f()llow in full cry : [See Full. J 

7. A far cry. a very long distance. 

It wiw a /«>• cry from Scotland to the heat and dust of Cawnpnr,— 
Sir J, Mr<;8T0.v. 

But from At chbiehop Howley to Archbishop Temple w afar cry. — 
Russell. ^ 

8 . A crying evil^ shame or scandal is one calling for 
remedy, vengeance, or punishment. 

In the first half of the 18th century the irregular and clandestine 

weddings, celebrated without banns or license in the Fleet Rrison, had been 

one of the crying scandah of <he middle and lower classes. — R ussell. 

< 

So, crying needs (as of the human heart). ^ 

'9. Much cry and little wool: Great miscalculation and 
disappointment. 

' Shear swine, all cry and no toool^ — Hupibras. 

Cp. Tall talk (i. e. braggadocio, rodomontade). 

10 To cry out before one iz hurt : (Figj^ To complain 
without cause. 
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U To cry oneself htarsB [A proleptio use] : To cry bo 
mnch as to become hoarse. “ Cry ” which is (V. I.) has acquired 
the transitive force being followed by the adjective adjunct 
“ hoarse/'] 

Non-ofBcial Indians have critd thcimdvth kdkne over the need of more 
agricultural, industrial and commercial schools. — Leader. 

Cud- To Chew the cy,d (of) : To reflect on ; To ruminate 

over, 

* * Pacing through the forest, 

Chewing the cud 0/ sweet and bitter fancy.— Siiak. (A. Y, L.) 

Meanwhile we in Darjeeling are reduced to chewing the cud of recollec- 
tion and making remembrance deaii^by praising what is past. — Statesman. 

Cudgel— t To take up the cudgeh for a person : To 
engage in a cun test on behalf of him : To defend him 
enthusiastically. To hold the brief for him, 

2. To cudgel one's hrains (for a thing) : Try to call (it) to 
remembrance, 

Cp. To Fillip one’s memory ; To exercise one’s wits. 

0u6* — 1- To give one the cue: To throw a bint how one 
should act. (Cue: Literally the last word— the “catch word " 
in the player’s acting copy of the speech preceding that which 
the player himself is to deliver.) 

2. To take one’s cwt from another : To act according to 
a hint received from him. 

Smart Society takes its cue in every departmeat of life from the 
centre |pund which it moves.— H ussell. 

3* The Speaker was not in his proper cue^ i. e., in fit turn 
^or temper of mind. 

O nm. — (Take the statement) Cum grano sails (Latin ady.^ 
(£tf,) with a grain of salt. 

(^ig)* Aiaking allowance for exaggeration. With oautiOKiii 
reserve, or doubt. 
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Cup.-1. Ilis cup 18 happineBs (or misery is) 

complete. 

AH friends shall taste the wages of their virtue and ajl foes the cup 
of their deserving.— S hak. (K. Lear.) 

So, His cup ruiiu oven has more than enough of such 
happiness. 

Cp. Say, No more tears, Lord God ! 

The measure runneth over.— Mbs. Browning. 

Similarly, To drink (he cup of humiliation to the dreys . To 
be completely humbled (by misery ) or disgrace. 

2. He said so in hie de/pB, when tipsy or intoxicated. 

3* A cup (adv.) too low, (Pred. adj): 111 at ease ; in 
low spirits. 

4. The cup that cheers hut not inebriates : a drink of tea. 

Ourl-l. A curl of the lip is an expression of scorn. 

2* The curled datlings : The pampered young men 
that owe everything to fortune and nothing to themselves : 
Panjandrums. 

Cp* Mollycoddle. Milksop. C 

Curry* To curry favour wit A (generally a person of 
rank or induence) ; 

To ingratiate oneself with him in a mean or sordid way. 

He fLord Beaconsfield when he grew older) manifesfed less and 
less of the apostolic virtue of Buffering bores gladly, and though always 
delightful to his intimate friends, he was less aud less inclined^ curry 
favout vith mere acquaintances.'— G. W. £. Rdbsell. 

Curtain- — 1- The curtain (screen separating the stage 
of a theatre from the apace occupied by the audience) falh^ 
or drops \ The performance is ended. 

Fig, end of one’s existence on this theatre of the world. 

It all reminds me that the ligoal hM been given to ring the curtain 
dom.'^SiR. H, HaWxibs. 
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p. The ewrtcUn ritta : The performance is about to begin. 

3. The curtain is said to be draian back when the objects 
behind it ase revealed. * 

We will draw the curtain, and show you the picture. — Shak. (T. N.) 

4* And drawn forward to conceal thorn. 

5. Curtain lecture : reproof given in bed (behind the 
curtains) by a wife to her husband. 

Custody* — 1* I now the custody of the orphan : 
care or guardianship. H 

2* Tha orphan is now in my custody : care or 
guardainship. [Note the prepositions.] 

Out.--l- A short cut t a passage that shortens distance^ 

So, the verb to cut short: to shorten by cutting ; (Fig.) 
to interrupt (a person) 

The problem will not be solved by cutff and by a series of coups 
dc main.— U r. AaQUiTii, 

2* W cut across (V. T.) To pass over or through in the 
direct way* o 

^ To cut down expense : reduce or retrench it or curtail it 

3. To cut in (V. I.) To enter a place abruptly ; To join 
in a conversation unceremoniously. 

4. To cut a joie : To joke. Cp. To crack a jest. 

5. To cut a inot : To take short measures with any 

things.* , , 

[The reference is to Alexander the Orest's cuttiny the Gordian Knot 
instead of undoing it in the ordianary wny. See Gordian]. 

6- To cut a person or to cut him dead : To refuse to* 
have intercourse with him« 

To boycott *To send td Coventry. 

So, To eiU out a rival is to supplant him. ' 
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' 7* To cut accofditig to cloth : adapt oneself to circum- 
Btances. 

To ciU of communicatron : To stop it. 

So, to cut off Supplies. 

Turkey ie now cut off from her ABiatic province and dads it difficult 
to get either corn from there or send troops to resiet the Kuseian advance. 

Also^ To bring to an untimely end. 

Sir Henry Maine has been suddenly cut off in hit 66th year in the 
plenitude of his powers, in Ihe ripeness of his wisdom. — T imeb, 

9 . To cut capers : To leap or dance in a frolieJsome 
manner ; To frihk about. 

9a. To cut a clash or a figure \ To make a display or 
brilliant show, 

10- A cw an*/ dried o[)inion, policy, or rule t one prepared 
beforehand ; rc.u1y‘iiuide. [Metaphor from timber that after 
being cut is dried and so seasoned for use], 

[N. B. Beware of using dr^ for dried]. 

At any rate Lord Chelmsford will go to In^lia without any preoonceived 
cut and dried views . — Mail. « 

Without possessing any cut-and-dried political scheme, he (Dickens) 
Beams to have wished power to be in the hauds of a few wise, strong and 
good men. — P ioskeu. 

So, his work is cut out for him, i, e., prepared. 

It is not possible for Hamlet like persona of no conaequence to cut 
out a })ath for himself.— D eiquton. 

r ' 

Cp. Engineering iz exactly the profession that my grandson will 
cut up for. 

' U. To cut a person to the qnich ; To wound hia feelings. 
[Seo Quick.] To hit him on the raw. 

12 To cut off (a legal heir) with a thiiUng c To diainherit 
him b; tuakiug a staled provisioa in the will that he gets only 
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a abilliDg. [This is in proof that the disiuberitance is dt$ignedy 
not the result of neglect]. 

12a. To cut out (a competitor) ; To surpass or supplant* 

To cut owt (a path) : To make or fashion ; To shape or 
or prepare. * 

It is not poBfiiblo for him to cut ou2 a path for himself. 

His work is cut out for him. (Passive form). 

Cp. He may not carve for himself.— Shak. (H). 

Also, To cut up a thing : To cut (it) in pieces [up * (adv) 
completely] (V, I.) Has not cut up well : left a good fortune 
at death. 

13. To cut up rough, (V. I ) To bo affected or aunoj'ed 
a great deal. To show great resentment, lo have one’s feel- 
ing deeply wounded. 

14. To he cut up : (passive form) : To be sore distressed. 

He looked cut up dreadfully.— H auburton. 

15 To cut a tooth (or the teeth) ; To have it (or them) 
appear through the gum. 

Cp. The teeth break through gums i, e., erupt (V, I.) 

But, to cut once eyeteeth : An Amerioanism for learning 
to cheat. 

16* como . (n) : abundance for all that 

come — [This noun phrase denotes great hospitality.] 

17. To cut the ground from under one : To make his 
position untenable. [Note two prepositions combined], 

la 4 cui-throai: a murderer. 

But| a person is said to cut his own throat when hs vi^inD 
himself by his own indiscreet action. 

19. Crn^mddhrud (n) : {Lit.) A hand-to-hand stroggloi 
Fig. an pnset or contest* 
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Ar a pfuoat he is a splendid acquisitioDi always ready to amuse and to be 
amused, delighting ii^ the rapid cut-and-thru 9 t of personal banter'-— KussJtLL, 

Cut and thrust” is an adjective phrase** forcible (applied 
to njaonor of expression). ^ 

Scott’s was A^ut-and‘thru8t style.— 

So, cut and thrust arguments s= repartees ; sword-play.— 

20 To draw ctUs: To decide a matter by lottery in the 
form of drawing papers or sticks of unequal length. 

Cp. To toss up. 

Cynic, a doget cynic : a secluded misanthrope sneering 
at things. A Mephistophelian. — A Tiinon. 

[A/isanthropy^hfiiTQdi of men; « hatred of 

marriage, and Misogyny^ of women,] 


ID. 

Vl^aggers. 1- To look daggers or to $peak dagqerz, 

[In both these combinations the word ** daggers " is an adverb. “ S ” 
is not the plural endiiiic, but the adverbial sutfix as in necdg (necessarily), 
fricnilg (friendly or in friendship)]. ^ 

•Savagely ; fiercely or angrily ; in such a manner as to stab 
the heart as keenly as daggers would pierce the fiesb. 

1 will speak daggei's to her, but use none— S hak. (Hamlet). 

So, also, ** she speaks poniards^ and every word stabs. — S hak. (M, A). 

2- I am at daggers drawn witk him : Bitterly hostile 
towards him. 

* Cp- At open war with ; Up in arms e^ainst ; In bad odour with, 

1 1^0 daUy with {a person or any business); 

To be evasive with ; To trifle with. 

C<»rdinal Manning would utter the most startling warnings about tbe 
danger of daHying with grace*— Russell. 

2. To dally consume it to no iigefnl purpose. 

Cp. Dawdle away. While away. 
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1 To <1amn an;/ perton or thing *nth faint 
praiee? To praise with sisjntficaiit iiidifferenee so as to m/)/// 
the opposite To dispraise or condemn, [The phrase is taken 
from Pope's famous linen on Addiwon ] 

Cp. To give grudging praioe. 

2. Damned to fame* [This conjunction was also fovourite 
with Pope by way of irony ; fame * Infamy] 

See Cromwell damned to evcrlcutiag fame (oondemned to laBting 
infamy) -^Essat os Man. 

All erowd, who foremost shall he damiifd to fame, — I>unciad. 

DsJOlOCles* The sword of Damocles. Imminent danger 
in midst of prosperity. 

[D. was a courtier whom King Dionysius of Syraeiiee treated to a 
splendid feast but over whose head Ue oatised a naked sword to be suspendexl 
by a horse heir.] Hetieethe moial lesson : danger overhangs gieatness and 
ovLtwaid felicity. 

And let us^ my brethreOt console ourselves by thinking how miserable 
our betters may be, and that Damocles, who siU on satin cushions, and 
18 served on gold plate, has an awfvd tword hanging over kis head ^ 
— TflAOJvEHAT, 

Dance. — 1. To ^danee aitffidance upon (a person of 
rank &c.,) To wait obsequiously on; To pay servile attsotion to. 

To be long kept waiting by. 

Cp. To cool one's heels. 

% Beth to dance and futy the piper : To share in the 
labour for amusement and to provide the txpenses of the 
entertaiotnent into the bargain^ 

To lead a person u pretty donee : To cause trouble to 
him in pursuit of an objeot quite tlseless to him. 

-a| Par^iiml (o.) <me who feuv nothinc nJdd 
wU Altwnpt %w ^“8 * • d«^>«tdo, j(*clj») <Ja»to 
(coQdnet ifw.) 

♦ JO 
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2- 1 or we daraay. (A 6rst-p«rson phrase^ adv:) 

Probably ; Poasibly. 

According to O. C. Whitworth it has acquired • an undiomatic 
meaning which is ‘very different fiom its otigiunl sense ; and therefore 
when the latter sense hai« to be conveyed, English wi iters usually 6ub8> 
tilute the phrase **veiiture to say^*' 

I think a little theology^ and h little iinotioD, improves a aerfnoii. I 
daretay 1 am utterly wrong.— C anon A^nckr. 

>^/i)ark«— 1- To keep (V, T.) or leave a per eon in the darki 
laot to allow biai ihe liyhi of knowledge or iuformatioQ (about 
uii event). 

To keep him in ignorafice. 

Though Mr. James said and wro^e to Mr. Oaten what was proper, he 
left the students entirely in the dark as to what hr was doing. — MonifiV 

liiiVlKW. 

So, to be in the dark (V. 1 ) 

2. To k’^ep (T. L) dark: To remain in the' dark. 

To keep (V, T.) a thing dark, i. e. secret. 

3 A daikhoree (n.) Lit One whose antecedents were 
not at all known, but which wins a race quite unexpectedly. 
(Fig.) used of any person who without giving any promise 
fiaddtffly achieves distinction in a oompetitiou. 

Just at present he (Sir Syed All Imam) is more or less in the positioa 
of a dark hone to the bulk of Congressmen — Lbadxr. 

Cp. And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds. 
There's « lean fellow beats all conqueiors— T. Dekkxk, 

f • 

4* dark, i.e., at night-fall or at n^gbt. 

5. (to look at) The Dark side of things : Their view 
Staking a pemon obeerieaa. 

[ Light and aun-ahine are the a^mbola of cheerfnlneBa]* 
Febauniam is a tendency to look upon the side of tbiilge»' 
Cratr%: Opt l t afeak 
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6^ The dark agtt : The period from 500 to' 1500 A. D. 
during which learning made little progress in Europe. 

. Cp. The Kiddle aget. 

7. To darken a penon^s d^cr : To pay him a visit (aad 
thus iutercept tbe light passing through the door of a room.) 

[ This phrase is usually seen in negative senteuoes]. 

Lear swore that nothing- should persuade him again to dmken their 
(dauifhterij doors. --K. Deiobton. 

8. (To take) a le*yp in the dark : a rash step. 

Cp. A blind bargiUD. 

9. To darken counsel : To make perplexity worse. 

Cp. To make confusion worse confounded. 

— 1‘ •To dash hopes \ To disappoint or frustrate 

them. 

2. To dash down or off (a letter, draft, or sketch) : To 
wri te it rapidly^ 

Generally^ to dasli off any work is to execute it with care- 
less rapidity. ^ 

3« The moter car dashed against er upon the Maharaja s 
four-wheeled vehicle ■ collided with it. i 

4- He bequeathed this magnificent sum by a dash of the 
pen, i.e., one stroke of his pen. 

Dat6.— '1- The book is out of date (adj.) : ebsolete ; not 
in use. 

So, a fashion is said to have gone oU of date, 

Autocraoj and bureaucracy are out of dofa-— Kas Bssamt. 

% In the present edition tbe book has been brought up 
to date (adv.), i.e., so as to meet tbe latest requirements or tbe 
present i4)r eyllabos of the uuiverettiei. 

Quite acoo^ing to the timee. Abreast of tbe times. 

So, the book is a thoroughly rsiisUs'sad ap-|o-dals (adJO guide* 
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[In oorobinationt Day ia uafid to^eBote Time ganerally without 

reference to the specific limit of 24 hoars* duratioOi aa, All the days of my 
life ; Id the days of Menu Ac. ; usually in the plural form]. 

J. A persou (or a thing) is said to hava had his ( or iu) 
dapi when be (or it) is no longer in demand, or is considered 
oid'i'aHhioned. 


Autocracy aud l^ureauoracy lave had their day* Now they are out of 
date, unfit fdr survival and must vanish awsy.— Mns. Bsbant. 

So, our day ia gqno (Shak), i.e., A\\ that made our life 
worth living has parsed away. 

Cp At discount ; Laid on the shelf ; Past one's prime ; Behind the 
limes ; A back number (noun). 

[Notk the use of the perfect tense have had*’ in the phrase and 
contrast It with the present tense ‘has’ in the proverb ‘Every dog has 
his day* (i. e , every one will at one time or other have his good time. — a 
refeieuce to future luck , or no one is almy$ unlucky.] 


One’s dity *• hli time of good luck or pipsperity. 

[8oe 5 a infra ] 

2 Xlay by day. (adv ) : Keckuning forward ftom one day 
to another ; with repetition. 

The world has no memory for small errors ; they wsne and perish 
while the pearl which they epprust apd perhaps copceal grows day by day 
nn«re truly orient, and increases with \alue as generation after gpneiatioq 
vanishes awwy.- Tim£B, 

So, Day after day ; fVm day to day ; Every day. 

3 . I met him the other day : (adv.) Not long ago. 

' 4. The ilf’der’ of the day : (n.) What fonut the chief 

choww'teristie of the (particular) day's eveat or proceedings ; 
Prevailing state of things; Programme. 

They retraat on iMdmt where “ ctttiet fareatlst” ia the order of the - 
day.—Kosasu.. ^ 

In India Bapraariea.aew to be tda anifr of the 

(Iraeoa haa nrtricatad Sm liload.atainad ^nastiOa ot Amanjb from Oa 
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me8b«fl of diplolDftcy, placed it on the in^det the da^ for defiaiiiva 
ltolutk>Q. * GLACSTONtt. 

5* No one can work a/l rfoy long ; [no def * article before 
(fay] : (adr.) Tbroughout the length of 24 hoars; The whole day. 

Cp Hie liyeloDg dajr \ (Happy) aa the day Mong. 

6< To carry the dny ; To toin the day j So, To late the day, 

[ In these phrases “ Day ** « victory or snocess ] 

7 . Thuday\ (adv.) Today. [The omitted preposition 
is “on’^ ijpt *‘at” m this sense.] 

7a At this day or at the prteeni day I (adv.) In recent 
times. [Here “day” implies time generally without lestnctioii 
to 24 hours. Fig, Metonymy, i.e., from particular to general]. 

FetinbiEm has be^ practised tnore or less by all primitive races and 
|| confined at thepreecnt day to a few of the savage tribes m Africa.**->C\c. 

7b. To this day\ (adv.) Even in these fimrs. 

The abominable custom continues to this day.— iBin, 

C^. Men of the day; meti of rank and influence at any particular time. 

Contra* In the past . In past times * In days of yore : lu the biavc 
days o/oW.— Macao La T. 

7o* of ^hese days : (adv.) Erelong ; Before long. 

It is not unlikely, though a member of the Council, be may at a mere 
wink of the executive fall into the clutches of the Police one of these days, 
— Ohrobiolb. 

Also, one of these /ne days. 

Cp« One fine mor&io|r, 

[jSoti the use of these phraasain utterances of ftrediotion and promise.] 

M* At this tme of day (adv.) At so late a date^ la 
this alage of progressive civilization. 

It ia uimeovaaaiy aC this time of day to trace In detail the history of a 
great oiMltfeVSrsy as Ireah in every mmosj that can reach back to SO 
years. -^IhlKntLr 

Ihe shigalav *<^y” witbmit def. tide]. 

Op* ItlsiatSfkMs^ay. ^ 



Day 150 Dead 

7e. day wtek : (ftdv.) i.e., of tha week ooontiDg 

backward or forward^ from thin day. 

So, thh day forini^it ; this day month ; thif day year. 

8. This happens day about : (adv.) on alternate dajs. 

9- To kte^ dav : To be punctual 

10. il/y days cure numhe^red. [From the Bible]: I have 
only a shorrtiine to live. I have soon to end my days. 

Cp. One's time is drswing nlear- 

11. To have seen better days : To have been better off in 
the past. [Ifote the present perfect as denoting past time and 
see “Have been” infra] 

Cp. I am fallen on evil daja. (i.e , in misfortuns). 

12* Svfficient unto the day is the evil thereof. [A Biblical 
expression]. We have too much misery to contend against woll 
to think of what avsaits ns in the future. There is no use anti- 
cipating troubles. 

We forget how many mortals breathe their last in every minute.— 
Suficient unto the day is the evil thereof — TtMBS. 

13- In the day-time : Not at night. 

14. To hmn do'^ (Shak) : To ufe artificial light 
before it is darkTxo waste time. 

Cp. To waste one's aubaUnce ; (To be apeodthrift) 

15. Day-dream : Reverie. 

Cp. Cattlw in th« air ; Foot’, panidig*, 

*■ Noth. — Day-lmg ( work, labour etc ) : ( adj.) Lasting 

throughout the day. 

All day long: (adr ) [see Supra (6) j. 

"But, .tl/(AetMfei1j|roiigh, and pear ioiiBd«r»tli« 
appropriate cumbinations.] 

^Hj/Dead.— 1. In the^ opnhiBatrDiis **Deed drunkT **Dtad 



Dead Oaad 

tired" the word 'Vlend*' ie an adverb ■* cotn^letely ; absolutely 
(tired «ut); “weary to death ” 

So, Dead agaimt^ dead aelt^ : so asleep as to resemble a 
dead person.* Dead ie., as of ff man dead. k<^ure 

(those of the night ); 

2* Dead and yone, i.e. quite dead . 

[N. B — In ShakespsHre the single word ‘‘gone'* (p. p.) ie used for the 
comi.intttioii, e. g. “Portia, art thou gone.'*] 

5« To be dead to shame or any tender feeling! hardened 
against or unappreciative of. 

Contra. To be alive to. 

4- Dead lift at a thing: Exertion to lift it though too heavy, 

iSo, a dead pull at a thing. A.lso, kelp nt a dead lift. 

Cp.* Maima in the wildrraesw, 

A strong pull, a long pull and a pull altogether. 

5 . The race ended in detid heat^ i. e. equality, 

Cp. A drawn game ; a drawn b title; a neck and neckraco; a Tie* 

6* A law or rule becomes a dead ietter : obsolete ; no 
longer given effect to. • 

p The May-Liwa are now little more thim the ffhoiln of (heir 
iH'igin.U ?e/res.— T imes. 

7. T<i make a de^td sH at n person or thing, 1. e. pointed 
attack on : {Fig.) a detenu iued etfort for. 

8 A dead-head: a person who goes to an entertainment 
(as theatre) or who travels iu a railway carriage without pa)ing 
fur it- ; a sponger. 

9» ^'hings are said to come to a dead Mc^ when they are 
reduced to such a edf^ueed state as to render progresii im- 
possibly ; 

, Cp. At a stftsd-etill 
ImpSiMe (n.) (Fr. aa Wind allry]* 
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10* wigU : a heavy or an oppressive harden. 

It To wait for dead meifs t To look forward to 
the pioperty of a person ir to bis position when hi^is dead. 

12 The dead honfs may be said |o stir with life, not 
heave with it, when interest is renewed ih a matter altogether 
forgotten. 

12a. Let the dead (adj.) past bury its dead (a.) — Long- 
fellow. 

Do not waste time by brooding over a matter which cannot 
be recalled (e. g. failure, misfoiturre, bereavement (fee ) 

Cp. Let by^goDOB be by-goses. PaBt cirre ia still past oare. 

To moarn a miechief that k ptist amt gone 
la the next way to tlraw new misolitef wk—Siiak. 

He robrt bimaelt that BpeiidB a bot>tIe*a grief— .-iBlDv 

^ * f never yt^t did hear 

Tliat the bruised heart was pieced tlwo’ the e%r,— fBUr, 

vtfeath.— !• Done to death by standerons tongues : DeatL 
being the result of consiaMt brooding over ionl jjtnd- unjust 
hH])ersio»8. 

So, be will be llte death of me — fused in a jocose way) kilt 
hy over hilarity, 

Cp. To Convulse with kurghter ; To set the table in a 

roar. 

^ ^ ^ could possibly Le, or to tho 

utmost limit. 

^ 3o, tired or weary to death. 

®* Tonpplyit 

too closely ; To force it 

V 

4- To be in at tke death ; {Feg, from, fox^btttiftingw tosee 
the fox killed) Tb be present at anjr entesprtse ended. 

Debatable frqunA^(UO boirdeirfeuaKi in 



dispute b^ween two pirim. {Fig } Any question or problem 
which is subject of dispute. 

It waa thu sternnsM of oonticitioa tbis^faitfa iO hJs own Sofallibility 
that rendered G^uizot aowiilmg to meet bie advereariea on that debatabU 
ground which must always lie between the best ^ehned bottodafles of right 
and wrong.— T imes. 

• ^ 

— 1- To run into d^t: To incur it. [Beware of 

using dfhis (which is an abstract noun) in the plural number. ] 

isf » To ycy the dtU naiur ej To die. [Birth and death 
are two comtaUte' uatu'rai^ one implying the other. 

The moment one is bom, ha iucuTS an obligation to Nature 
which is discliarged by death only.] 

Cp. ** To etery man afK>n this earth 

Death cometh soon or late.— MaoxiTLAy (Horatitie)^ 

The Hindus beliere the cforrelafciou from both poiTtts. ** It is as sure 
that a man (born) will die, as that a man (dying or dead) Will be re^born.'^ 
— Bhaqwat Gita, 

\y^)e0lin6.— 1. Decline (n.) of life: Lust part of lifoae 
it takes its natural course. [Decline « falling off]. 

Cp. “ The vale*of years*’ ; The doWQ<'hill of life 
♦ • * Ify way of life 

Is fallen into the eear^ the yellow leaf— S uak. (Hacbsth). 

To declme (an invitation, request dtc.) mth thank9 
*s To reject rather ^ornfuliy (Ironical) 

[ V. B. Newspaper editors often use this combination with | 
reference to any oorrespondeut’s letter which they refuse to 
publilb.] 

8. The practice is on iks deolim (adj.) i. e., declining or 
drawbg towards its close. 

3!)e0p.^l^£^ in many oombinaticiui is used iw adterhst<l^ep^)r 

A d^knid yiM. w vofaeme; seeredy and chibctatelj 
worked nut; 


D«ep Ddfianco 

2 . A deep-spaUd antipathy: seated ia the depth or 
innermost recess of the heurt. 

So. a deep-roottd prejudice. 

3. He reads deep into the night: in and up to the very 
late hours of the night* 

4. Still loaUrS run deep 1 When the waters of a stream 
are still, it is ait indication that the depth there is great. Still- 
ness is indication of depth. (Fi/ ) 

the mark of thoughtfulness and wisdom. Hence, real feeling 
or knowledge is not showy. 

5 . To be in deep water ! To be in a scrape. 

3. A subject or mutter is beyond ones depth : (adj) such 
that his capacities cannot reach or^^rasp it. 

7. A person is out of hti depth : cannot stand in the 
water on account of its depth ; In loo deep water: (Fig,) enga- 
ged on too baid a task. 

Default —L default of I For want or failure of. 

Qoodf) thrown into the »ea and ennk belong to the crown in default of 
other claimaMts. * 

2 To make defaults (V. I ) To fiil to ap[iear in court ; 
or to fulfil an engagement ; or to neglect or fail to pay. 

The judgiueut mnt 6y default, i. e. given on failure of attendance of 
one paity. 

He fnadif default to pay the tax on the aasigne*! day and was fined 
double the amount in consequence. 

^Ddfl&nOe* [ This noun is joined with several verbs and 
certain prepositions to he specially noted. I'he compound 
^^rausitive verb thus fonned«T«» defy.] 

1. To bid difianu to. 

The ii/>or«st man hU sottage kdtdedanee to all ke foroe of the 
crown.— P itt. 
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Dernier 


• • 

2« To at defiance. 

3* To say or aH %n <]0^fianee ot 

PP To set ftt nought. To beard the hon* 

— 1 degress (adv.) : gralually. By tnode^ 

rate advances, * 

There ia a method in man*^ wlokednesp, 

It grows up by degrees — Bbxumont & Flvtcufr. 

To be of no church U dangerous. Religion, of which the rewards are 
distant, and which is aniiOHted only by Faith and H ‘pe, will glide bi/ 
degrees out of the mind, unless it be invigorated and reimpreased by 
external ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and the salutary influence 
of example —S. Johnson. 

Cp. Step by step. Contfft ‘ saltuni* 

?. To a^kigh degree (adv ) lughly«; [used after tho 
adjective it qualifieM]. 

This compliance on your pait is gratifying to a degree. 

3 . To the last degree (adv ) : Extremely , Excessively. 

This is also contracted into “ To a degree/' 

The reception was courteous to the last degree 

^D^mand* — 1* The book is in demand : (adj. used only 
in the predicate.) much sought after. 

Cp. In request* 

Contra ; a drug in the market 

% Pay Ua 100/- on demand (adv ) : when demand is 
made. 

Siri^epend. Depend upon it (adv) assuiedJy, i.e. you 
may be sure. 

If you fail to join within s week, dejp^ftd upon it, you lose the np|eiti(t 
meni 

Owni^* Dernier rusort (Ft) One's last resonree; des* 
peraie expedient, One^s last shift. 



Odmier 

Thb array of troop? proving unavaOing, the itteek-teropertid Middleton, 
aa a dernier rctaoi’C, inenacod these Begums^ miniaters with a confinement 
in the fortress of Chunargarh. — U. B. SflBAiDAn. 

Cp, 'Pis aller. 

DerO^atB.— 1. This eolnpanionship will derogate (V. L) 
fr^m your dignity, i. e. hav43 the effect of lowering your 
hououred position, 

cp. To detract ftom, 

2- This is derogatory to your dignity* 

3> This was in derogation of your oharattef. 

Desert* A /ter onds desertn or according to Ofte^B deterts {adv.) 
ae one deserves to be recompensed for his acts. 

So, be has got ffis deserts* « 

Note the plural. But the aingular is Used by Sbrtbespearek *‘ttRO 
every man ttfier hit deani, nbd Who should escape whipping ? Use them 
after your own honour and dignity : the less they deserve, the more meiit 
Is in your bounty*’,— H aMlet. 

,^i^^^euC6.— 1. To the deuce (devil) wfA (V. T.) To 
spoil or ruin. , 

So cold a climate p/rty# the deuce vnth vote? — Lord Lytton. 

The fimiea from the factories have played the devil mih our 
trees*— Sm H Hawking 

asseveration I can. 

Here is the deuce to pay^ i.e. trouble to be expected (n). 
So, There will be the devil to piwyw great annoyance in «t<>re. 
Devil— 1 You ruoal) ^ to the devil : off with foxu 
Be ruined. 

2 (To be caught) between the devil md the deep tea* 
[These are equaliy fnghtfnl dangete.] In a dilemma. 

Cp. Between two fires ; Between Sesrila^ tihsuyMSs, 



3. Give the devU hii due^Be fair and Just ia giving one 
tis nght or w)iat be ia entitled to even though he be of bad 
cbaraoter or ininiioallj disposed. 

4* tfe has got the detnil a temper, i.e. a devilish temper. 
[Fig. Hendiadys.] 

Depil may care (adj.) fdllow ; one very reckless. Koh 
licking. a devil-may-care song is one si^ng in a reckless 
manner. 

3* The devil take the hindmoet \ Jll luck must await one 
vrho most lags behind. 

sX To heat the daviVe tattoo : To drum idly with the 
fingers upon a table, book, d^o. 

DiaiUOZ^* — }• He IS a rough diamond: a person of 
ungainly oi^teriur but baying valuable inward qualities ^of mind 
and heart) : one of intrinsic wqrtn but rough manners. 

Contra : Whited sepulchre ; Dead-sea apple. 

2. The diamond wedding : Sixtieth anniversary of mar^ 
riage- 

[N, 8. — The 25tS anniversary is the ^i/ver, and the 50th 
the gclden wedding.] 

3* Ithmoni cut diamond : (noun) Two peysous rivalling 
each other in sharpnessi wit, or cunning. 

They are playing the game of diamond cut diamond* 

[The phrase is alao ueed adjectively ae ''Diamond cut diamopd 
Strokes of policy on the part of jthe British Ppme mioister and the^erman 
ISmperor.'’ ' 

Bde *— die (n* ) «> eaU : (Fig.) The decisive step has 
been tahau, Thei^e is no opportunity for drawing haek. fTUis 
is used when 4 couysp has been irrevmUy ddltded 
and tMtanJi/ 

a thing ia mid to be upm the i e, at atake; 



Di« IBS 0}« 

depending upon nn uncertain chance. (Pi'ed. adj.) 

Cp. Tlie Rubicon ia crotiaed : Our boats are burned. 

2. To die (V. I.) [Note the following uses of the preposi- 
tions after the verb]. A person dm of illness, hunger &c. He 
dm by violence, by sword, or by his own hand^ from a wound, 
through neglect ; on scaffold'] in battle, in poverty, for a 
fsiend or a cause. 

So, To die in one’s bed. 

Cp To die of a rose io aromatic pain.— Pors. 

3 . To die hard : To remain obdurate or impenitent while 
dying; or to die after a hard struggle or to struggle hard 
against death or difficulties. 

IHb a feminine weakneea that mU die hard, 

4 . Tu he dying (p. adj.) for (or to do something) : Have 
a great desire. 

Kow, Luttrel, we were all dyiny to hnow how old you are.— Kuss^L. 

5* To die game, [Here game is an adv. see Game]. 

^5a. To die down • (Fig,) to cease to exist; To disappear. 

With the improvement of trade and the relief of taxation chaviUm 
p^adually diri down — E. Cyc. 

To lei the flame x>f the coloniea’ ardour die down was to gamble with 
diaaeter.— TiiiSB. 

So, To die out [** out has the force of completion.]. 

Dode gradually died out because of its inability to stand agidnst the 
animaAs impsrted into the island (Hauritiua) by settlers. — I bid. 

To dk off: To be removed by death [^* off” implies 

retaoval]. 

i The young clerks below him dUd off, as if thetl ware a plague among 
ibeei,btttSht old fellows above bis head for tbe reversion of whose places 
be was anxiously waittng lived on ind on as if they were imi|ortsl.*-«0ic£iics. 

6* To die by vnohu^ b e. to w«ste away slowly axul 
atsadily. 
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3o, To die away : 

7* To dk in harnesij i. e. while still at work (Pig. from 
horse)* 

Cp* Blow, wiad f Come wrack t 
At leeat we'll die with haroeas on onr hack. — S hak. 

To die in Hu last ditch i. e. while desperately defend** 
iiig soraethi&g. 

9* iVeifer say die : Maintain courage instead of giving in. 

DiflFer-l. Let ua ayres to differ : Come to the definite 
understanding that we shall not be able to agree (on some 
point.) 

2* This is a distinction without a difftrence: The distiii'^tion 
is not real ; it is only in name. The two things botween 
which the difference is made are identical, or one and the same. 

An act hath three branches ; it is to aot^ to do, and to perform* 
Albany fights not agsinit Lear, but for Britain, or more prub%Wy salve* 
his cuQscieace by a dwtinetion without a difference* — Dsrmros. 

Cp. To resemble with a difference. 

Turn’s contributions lb Social Journal resemble Freddy's, but reumhlt 
them with a difference. — Russrll. 

Cp. Six of on J and half a doxen of the other; Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee [see Tweedlej, * 

3. To split the difference : To come to a compromise. 

4. It makes a grexU diference : It is verj^ important. 

Contra. Not much difference. 

• t 

A youngman at twenty or so has acquired habits of spseeh which 
cannot easily be altered, and for him it males not much difference whether 
the teacher is Indian or Bhgliali**— H oiibwsbabi Cox. ^ 

ftllaitimn. — 1. Konu of ft dilftfflOlft 

Horn}. / 

a 3 o/T» (e ^ 



Dint Dispell, M 

Dint* (Rose to the top of the profewion.) By dint of ^ 
(poreoverance, energy, ability &c. )«by the force of or by 
means of, 

V^Dirt-l. To fling or throw dirt at a person U to defame, 
or abuse, or slander him. 

2. To dtri : (7. I.)‘ To submit tamely to insult or 

humiliation. To put up with it. 

3* Dirt-cheap As cheap as dii’t ; also, (ad v,) At 

a considerably low price. 

Cp. Dog-cheap. 

4 . To have the dirty end qf the »tich : Fig. the wrong part. 
Op. To get the wrong sow by the ear. 

^-Discomit.-^(a) The Qovemmei^t securities are at a 
dicconni (pred. adj.): obtainable at a lower price than their 
face value (i. e, par). 

2. {Fi%’) A person is said to be at a discount when he 
is not held in the same estimation as formerly ; in disfavour. 
Falling into disfavour. 

The Iqdiaa bureaucracy has come to know that ita grand quinteaaential 
sublimation of political wisdom aud virtue is already at a dtscount.— B. 
Cbrohiclx. 

Cp. He has had his day, Hot in the awim. Past one’s prime. 

Di8<|r9tiOXl *--l« To surrender at discretion ( adv.) : 
ynoonditioually, i. e. to the absoliite fill of the conqueror ; 
without stipulating for terms beforehand. 

2^. The matter dew lies at the discretion of the judge; 
it is to be settled by the will of the judge* 

DispOQSe — To DUpemt wiih (V. T.): To do without; 
To permtt the neglect or omission of (0>g.f & ceremony or 
oath ) ; To excuse, 

No other biography is so idittplt or can so WfU lo 
details,^ Beer Bono. ^ 



Dispense ^ 161 Do 

2> Dispensations of Providence : — Dittribution of good and 
evil in the Divine Oovernment. 

Dispose- --I* To disime of (V. T») : To gat rid of (aa 
opponents, dependents &c.) 

2‘ To dispose of an affair : To regnUto ; To finish. 

e 

So, To dispose of a claim : To settle. 

The liberal party disposes of certain questioua only in a liberal spirit. 

3- To dTwpoae 0 / a thing or property: To pare with by 
selling. 

The title of Baronet was sold ancl two hundred patents of that species 
of kuiijhtliond ioere disposed of tor bo many thousand pjimdM. — IfOMB. 

4. At one's disposal : (adj. Of adv.) Withm his posses- 
sion or control. • 

I imid Ali Imahi the greatest compliment at my disposal by appointing 
him Vice*pi'esideat of my Council. — L oud fLuiniNOK. 

5 . Man proposes and God disposes (V. T. used intransi- 
tively in a general sense.) He only directs the result (of maii/s 
actions) ; determines the course of events. 

Cf. There is atlivinily that shapes our ends 

Rough-hew them how we will.— SS hak, (U). 

^o.-t To do away with (V. T.) : To abolish (a practice 
or custom). To banish (cares, thoughts etc.). 

♦ 2- To do for : To serve as a substitute for ; To answer 

in place of ; To serve as. 

This letter will do for a recommendation. 

ThU ijpot will do well enough /or dying on. — SuAK.(Doightonj. 

3- A persou la said to he done for when h^ is ruined, 

[ This ia the restricted sense in the passive form], 
cp. To be cleaned out- 

4^ Do this Bengali passage^ into English ; Translate it 
T« do ^ a debtor w aa wxtttj ; To niin him. 

11 
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6* To do up a parcel is ‘to tie up and pack. 

So, To do up a building is to make it tidy. 

The Bank hoase has been oallizig in the most erytn||^ manner to be 
done M/>.— Sarah Tytlbr. 

7* f am quite done up after such, a long walk. i. e. 
Fatigued or eihauBted. 

8* To do a thing over : To put a coating of paint upon 
it. To perform it again. 

9* I have done with that matter ; Finished it ; ceased 
to have part or interobt in it. 

If you fall in the battle, you will kavt done with worldly affairs and 
iho plots now laid against you will necessarily come to an end. 

10. d to-do (ti) : much ado ; bustle ; fuss. 

His mother, inside the vehicle, with her maid and her furs^ her 
wrappers and scent-bottles, made such a te-de that you would have 
thought she never liad been in a stage-coach before. — T baciceray. 

IL Vp and doing (pred.): actively performing the work 
lu hand. 

Let us then be vp and doing. '^hovoTtihOTV, 

Cf Up and stirring. Busy as a bee. 

12* To do mil or ill by a person is to behave well or 
111 towardi him. 

Do to others aa you would be done -(Here fs swell or ill)— Thit^ 
is the golden mle of human conduct. ^ 

Dog* 1- A dog in th* mtaigtr. Metaphor from one 
uf ^sop's Fables — Hb cannot eat the hay himself and yet 
refuses to allow those to eat who can) : Hence, a selfish tn.n 
who presents others enjoying what being uselesa to him he 
cannot enjoy himself. 

(N> B-— The oompound word u alw uMd m an ad^eetiva,] 

2‘ To go to dogt (V. I.) : To ruin one’s course In life. 

Op. To go to the bad. To go to piga and whiMlaa, 
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To or ihrow to the doge J {V, T.) To throw away 
or abandon as useleBs. 


So, liae not one word to throw at a do;^ *(Shar.) 
is unsocially or superciliously taciturn. 

4- The d^t of mLT (as different from hunting dogs) 
“ Famine, sword and fire — (Shak. H. V.) Havoc and rapine — 
“ The hell-hounds of war W. Pitt. 


5* To lead a dogU life : (V. I.) To have a miserable time 
of it, Be worried. (V. T.) To cause (one) to have such time. 
To worry him. So, To die a dog's death : To end one’s exist- 
ence in shameful misery. 

0. To he^p a lame dog over the generally, to be- 

friejid a person of broken fortune and in distressed circum- 
stance. 

Cp. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

To let sleeping dogs /ie.— [see Sleep] Do not meddle 

with matters that are not unsatisfactory. Do not disturb 

thinga * 

Cp- it well alona Laieatz Fairc, 

Dolce* Dolce far\ierUe (Italian) ; Delicious idleness — 
(£/f., 'sweet do-nothing), [often as adjective to qualify Ufe or 
course of existence], 

Doom- — I p One's doom is sealed : His fate is irrevocaSig 
decided. 

C Death stares one is the face. 

2> Cracl of doom : [see Cradt]. 

Doot*— 1- ^ithin doom : (adv. or pred. adj.) in the 
house. 

SOi /fu£;ors« within the house; 

% Out of doors: In the open air, abroad. 

v3. Thik hj/pocrisy is next door ty dishoaeptyi i, e. Bordering 
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upon it or closely resembling it. Almost 

Sc, he lives next door (adv.) : in the next room or house, 

4 . To lay at one’s door (V. T.) To accuse him of ; To 
charge him with. 

All failiirefs must bo laid at the door of Mr. Asquith and the other 
liberal mmistor8.~I}iDiA 

Irreverence and other kindred faults are laid at the door of our 
secular training.— Siu J. Meston. 

5 . This charge lies at your door. (V. I.) : is one that 
yod arc accused of. 

0. To open a door to (V. T.) Give access to. 

These irregularities will open a door to many malj[iractices, i. e. make 
them i»L»rtaiblo. 

Double* — 1. A person is said to he a double first (n.) 
when he has taken first class honours at a University in two 
subjei'ts. 

So, To take a double first is to gain such distinction. 

JJ. A double entendre (Fr): A phrase or expressiou having 
two irieaninga one of which is concealed and usually bad. 

[The English equivalent is a Double entente^ a. ox 
quibble.] 

Cp* these juggling fiends no more believed 

That palter with iw iu a double tfcnre.— S wak. (Macbeth). 

3- A double-edged weapon is one which cuts by both edges. 

So, a double-edged argument is one which is applicable 
bSth waffl, i. 8 . which tells both in favour of and against a 
person or subject. 

Cp> Thus I am doubly armed ; my death and life 
f My bane and antidote are both before me. 

This (the swOrd) in a moment biings me an end» 

But this (book on the Immortality of the soul) 

InfoTDiB mo I ahalilievi^ dlo--^AimifiOii« (Cato) 
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>f. To work doMe tid<» (kdy.) i. e. both night and day. 

[Tide = Time] j Hence, to redouble one’s efforts. 

5 . In double guick time « very rapidly. 

S, Doubly sure [see Assurance] 

Cp. A double blessing is a dc^ble grace, — S hak. 

7 . To play double or quits: (Fiy.f from play iog for a 
titake). To risk one’s all ia gettmg out of a difi^culty. 

Cp. Bottom dollar. 

8 * To double one up^{V‘. T.) To render him powerless. 

9. Donhle-dealing (u) Acting two (Iifforent or contrary 
parts deceitfully. Duplicity, (raltering with one’s ooiiscieuoe.) 

So, double faced = inaiuccre. 

A double-tongued or douhle-motUhed poraon is one who makes contrary 
declarations on the same subject to diffeeut persons from deceitful motives. 

Arriore peusee. Mental reservation, 

Doubt* — 1* affirmative Sentences the word whether 

noun or verb is followed by a noun -clause boginuing with 
any of the thres coujunytions that, if^ whether 0, g. ^ 

1 doubt whether he will pa^. 1 have grave doubts if (or that) he will 
pads. 

2 * But in negative sentences, the following noun clause 
may begin witb the os nj unction hut or the combination hvd 
that, e. g. 

I doubt not but (or but that) he will pass, t am certain of his 
eucoesa. 

3 * The prepositions after the noun doubt : 

1 have doubts on this subject or in this matter. 

/ have grave doubts as tom event or result. 

— Do not flutterthe dovecots: {Fig-) Do not alai^ quiet 
people. [Dove is a quiet innocent bird.] 

The JhtiUr in the qfidal ^moik la dottbUess due to ^tke dahj^ im- 
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heretit ID the BCfinlftl [Simla Exodut] being noised abroad in England.— 

bTATESUAN. 

The olfioial announcement that H. E. the Viceroy and Lady Chelmaforcl 
intend to spend uert Christraastide at Bombay has made tfhteh gutter in 
pbUocratk ciev^co^.— C apital (Bombay Oorrespondent^ 

Cp. To cry wolh 

Dow1l<— NotO that all combinations with '*down'’ imply (literal or 
metaphorical) motion to a lower place ; “ I got down at the Howrah 
Station’’ i- e , alighted there from the carriage. Money is paid down i. e., 
taken out from the purse and placed on the counter of the shopkeeper = 
paid immediately, Don't hit a man when he is down, i. e., in a fallen 
posture ] 

Fig. of time : from earVer to later times, e. g* The history is brought 
down to the present time. 

1, To be doum upon a person (Lit, ^To pounce upon 
him: (Fig,) To assail him witb-rebnke ; treat him with severity. 

Ha is doum on his luck : He is dispirited by mis- 

fartuue. 

Cp. Down upon his marrow bones, 

3. He is down in the Tnouth : Despondenty sad. Down- 
hearted. 

Cp. Heart-sick, Down cast eyes =: Dejected look. 

4- (The argument was smashed) Down to the ground 
(sdv): completely. (Ftgnre from opponent felled to the 
ground], 

5. Your shoes are down at heel: Their heel part is 
crushed down. 

So, a person is down at heel when be wears such shoes or 
is untidy in his person from partiouiar to general]. 

6* To let (a person or thing, or custom) go dosfm the 
wind : To discard or give up. 

7* (To go) DamnhM : (sdv) in the descending direction. 
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So, the doivD-hlll life : life’s dedioe, its litter part. 

Again, a clown biU (edj,) work, I e. as easy as to go down a httL 
Contra: an uphill work. 

To Htik$ rtfd/ dowfkwsirds ie to ponotrato into tho 
lower strata of Bociety, 


The worst mischief of these oolessal extravagances is that they 
strike rotti damntmrdt, and visibly affect the general seuse of proportion 
and the estim^ito of what is really worth having.— RoasELL* 


S^the dofivnward-JUtralion theory regarding Education. 

— 1. _ia hr *i dimna^ Thirteen in number in- 

etead of twelve. Also, a long dozen, 

(adv); too long and 

too much without interruption ; glibly ; volubly. 

B-— ‘Mark fJlie singular, and nohi plural forms in— 

Three dosen (adj.) mangoes ; some deaons {n.) of people ; dozens (n.) 
of times. 


Drag- — 1. To drog in (V. T.) a matter or subject® To 
uitroduoe it rather or unneoessarily or irrelevantly. 

( This phrase is also emphasized by the additional adverbial coni'' 
bination ** by the head and shoulders” which implies great force and 
abruptness.] 

2. Time drage oni (V. 1.) passes very tediously. 

3- The struggle dragged ii$ slow length along went on 
At A very slow psce. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

That like a wounded snake dragt Ue ehw^ length aiong, — Pope, 

A thing aeti a$ a drag on a project or enterprise : 
Hinders its progress. 

C^. Wet blanket. Throwing of cold water. 

l^W* T® *®» « perun in ; (7. T,) To «atio&him. 
* a Tfc® day drew m (V. I.) ; closed ia. 

a Tb0 da|fl draw in (V. 1) beeoaie dtortte dof by doy. 
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4 . To draw on (V*T.): To receive from (is a source of 
supply ) Thus, to draw on futurity is to gain time. 

Tho hip^hcT gra'^Jch and branches of the public service draw vpnn the 
hpU'U'Iifl aerioA of the municipal and national technical and profesaiod \ 1 
it( which train men for. every special department of municipal activity. 

Tiifi ariicleR .are treated as ijuarries to he drawn itpon.— F owlkr, 

5 T»> draw (V. I.) to an end or close i, e. make way 

or move tovtards, 

Anf)thcr year if? drawiiuj to a close as it began in toil bloodahed and 
Nuffrtiiig, Init 1 rejoice to know that which you are striving tor draws (V. I.) 
Into sitfht — JCiiifl Enipirniv's (raChHage of 191$.) 

6* To draw oneself itp ; To assume a stiff attitude. 

6A. The trops drew up ; (V. I.) i. 0 . formed themselves 
in ri'irular order or in battle array* m 

6 B. To dretw up with : To overtake (7. T.) 

6 C. Who has drawn up the petition/ (V. T.) : drafted or 
coiujiosed it in due form. 

To draw rein t To jmll at rein to atop the horse 

(Fig.) To check one’s course, 

Cp To draw up. (V. I ) 

8 To draw off (os miud) (V, T.) To abstract. (V, I.) with 
draw, to retreat. 

Thus ihe cloud gradually drew off and I again enjoyed life.—MiLL, 

9. A drawn game or halide is one in which neither party 
wins. 

4 ' 

C^K Tie (equality of score in any compebitioii or in a game. 

9a Will the war end ftu a d/raw i. e. a drawn game, 

10- To draw a person out : to induce him to talk and thus 
reveal his character and opinion. 

Carlyle was very great. Monokton MiJiiea drew him c»l.-^WlUUBamiG8; 

11. To dram the Zjae i. e. (hf demarcation.) 
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To mark the limit beyond which not to proceed* 

Ooiisanguinity ^radaally effaced the line of demarcoiwn which ceperaied 
the noble from the merely rich. — B usbxll. 

a 

Droe* [This archaic tvord( * endure) occurs in the 
Scotch phrase To dvec one* a weird resign onoseif to 
one’s lot or destiny ; hence, to ac'^pt the inevitable without 
repining. To aetjuiesoe in the inevitable. 

(Lp Turn a manly breast tu adverse fate and remember that better 
men have so fared " 

Ako, “The witch is in it.’*— W* D. Howells (American). 

Dregs*— 1* o/ ;;c£)p/c : The ragamuffins. The 

mob ur the rabble. 

Cp. The riir*raff ; Kagtag and bobtail. 

2. Lowest ^regB of vice \ crimes of the deepest dye. 

Dress* To be dreaaed out or np : clothed elaborately 
and pompously. 

{Pi{/') Varnish right and puzzle wrong. 

Driblet- The debt was paid bg dHbiiU i. o* in 
small petty sunis. 

Drink — 1* To drink deep [deep (adv) =» to extess] Indulge 
in liquor to excess. 

Little learning is a dangerous thing 

I/rink deep but taste not the Pierian spring.— P ops. 

Cp. Profundity va, smattering. * 

^*^2 ^0 drink to a person ^ To salute him ift drinkisgj or 

to wish good to him in drinking. 

So, to drink a person’s health = To wish while drinking 
that be may remain in health. 

Similarly, To drink suecess to a man or {the opposite). To drS:^ 
damnatiou to him. ^[Notice theinaertton of the objective after drink.^ 

3* A drinking bout : a fit or spell of drinking ; Boose. 

Cpr On thn fuddle. 
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Duck 


H- B- — To drink (V. T ) takes as its object the liquid which is 
drunk, otherwise it is intransitive. Even then it may be made to acquire 
the force of V. T. conjoined with an adverbial adjunct as, he drank 
hizDseli: to death. He drank himself out of the situation etc. The 
object is such coses is a reflexive pronoun. [Fig^ Prolepsia] 


4 * : mon^ given to buy liquor for drink, 

(Fig.) p*4yiag one's footing in a dab or society; Fee for 
admittance to a trade or society. 


Vdinig. A drtig in the market : an unsaleable commodity ; 
a thing not in demand. 


Contra. Much sought after. In great demand. 

1. To drum out a soldier : To expel him from 
a regiment by beating a drum. Hence, to drum out any 
person from his poaf or service « To cashier him. 


2. To drum a lesson into one, L e. to instill it into him 
ly persistent repetition, 

J)ry.— 1. Dry bones : Subject in which no life exists 
and no interest is taken. (Figurative use in the Bible) . 

Between 1870 and 1830 thero wa^ a great stirring of the dry bfmes at 
the nniversitiea.—ItussBLL. [D«n*t substitute '* heave” for " stir *'.] 

2. A dry reception is one that is cold and unfriendly. 

So, dry thanks. 

3* 4^0 swted nu dry^ u e. (Fig.) got everything insi- 

diously from me so that I have nothing left, just as a sponge 
sucks up water from a pot and Ibaves it dry. 

Cl^. To sponge on a person ; a sucked or squeezed orange. 

NotiH-Tkis is the figure Vrolevsw^A grammatical device whereby 
a thing is repreeented as already done, though in reality it is to follow 
as a eonssgwnce, eg.** India was bled white** «-Lobd Habdibov. 

Cf. To ‘wa,It • bkttkamoor white. 

\..4. ffe di«d a dry dtath : not bj drovniog or bloodiAyd. 

1* To dttdu tmS Sniei one's ntoa^ 
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Dull 


or property. To make play thing of it ne if valueleee. 
Henoe, to squander niost recklessly. 

[Beware pt disturbing the order of the two nouns. 

2* To score a duck's egg {at a gan e or e3caminatipn)» i. e. 
something resembling it, viz., a zero or cypher ; hence, nothings 




Cp, A round 0. 


A l ame person who fails to pay hia debts 

especially on the Stock Exchange. A default er. (Fig.) A 
disabled person. 


[Beware of ecu fusion with *'Lame Dog”] 


Dudgeon. In high dudgem (adj ) ; very much angry ; 
full of resoetment and ill-feeling ; also (adv) after such verbs 
as cfo, say, 

In high dudgeon she retired to her room and played Patience on the 
bed—RusszLL (on cards.) 


Dumps* 1* To be in the dumps (pred, adj.) : sulky, 
gloomy, in bad temper or in low spirits. 

Cp. In the doldrums ; gx the sulks \ in the suds; in the gloat 
2 In dokftil dumps: <ac!j) sad and sulky. 

Dunghill- Mr, Joe is a cock on his own iiunghill : 
He is tyrannical and overbearing in his household, or office • 


DutanOB* Durance vile : (Eudurance of) irksome res- 
traint or imprisonment. 

In durance vile here must 1 wake and w^p, 

And all my frowzy Caloveoly) couch in sorrow steep. — B urns. 

Cp. Uudea^duresa [i« e. forced] restraint or compulsion.] 

^vDust* 1* To dust jacket : To chastise or beat him. 

, To djftt' of a person : To deeeivo ; 

Fo t»ke him in. . « 

ToiArow dnU in a mail’. ojM To blind bin^ as to 
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the true chftraoter of something ; To mislead or deceive him ; 
To lead him astray. 

[Some ^ood WriterH use into instead of as it ought to be, the 
verb throw imj»lyiDg motion.] 

W To imke or ruise a dust : To create turmoil or excite- 
ment. 


'^^^iSfi^filifferentiate To hick up a dust = Ciirry on a valueless discussion ] 
V«. To bite the dust : To fall wounded to the ground iii 
a contcBt or be ulain in it. 

6- To be humhied in the dust : To suffer great humiliation. 
[Some writers use io instead (»f tv.] 


6A* To lick the dust ; [Sue Lick] 

To shake ojff ,tht dust of one’s feet take one’s 
departure in. rage. 


8* The dust of the balance : a thing of no valua or weight. 


Birth, breeding, rank, accomplishments, eminence in literature, 
niniuencG in art, eminence in )mbUc eorvice— all these things still count for 
somothiug in society, but combined they are only as the dust of the 

balance when weighed against the nil — prevalent power of money. — Uussell. 

« 

Vp. A feather in the scale ; a drop in the bucket ; a drop in the 
ocean ; A negligiblafactor or quantity. 

9- Pit for the dust bin or dust 'hole : Dirty and uieless. 

Dtttcll. 1- A Dutch auction : one at which the 
seller starts with a high price and comes down gradually 
till a bidder or purchaser is found ; Hence, a uiock auction. 

c*2. Dutch courage ; Boldness in^plred by intoxicating 
spirits i Hence, temporary artificial courage. 

* I* 

3 . Double Dutch : Gibberish ; unmeaning or unintelli- 
gible talk. ^ 

4 . , mn. / am a Dutchman « This is 'vhe oenseyueot 
clause (Apodosis) humourously used by Englishmen aftfr an 
IC-^olaute (Protasis) to denote the absurdity of th^ latter* 
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E»t< 

::jf h6^o»n gueeeed ia 
[Affirmative,] 

Cf. Of I am a Dufcliman (the last clauie in a disjunctive tantenoe.) 

He will pass or / am « IhUchman^l, t. I am not a Dutch- 
man he will not pass, « 

DwelL To dmU on or Upon a subject : To ooonpj a 
long time with it ; hense, to ba tedious over it ; To writs or 
apeak at length upon it, 

Cf. To expatiate on. 

Dye. 1. A crime af the blackest dye : a monstrous 
wickedness. 1. flagrant offence, A flagitious, or atrocious sr 
villainous act or conduct. So, a rogue or scoundrel of the 
deepest dje : An arrant knave, 

B. To dye ( a material) in the wool, i. e, while it is in 
raw state so as to get a more lasting result, i. e. fast colour. 

Similarly, To dye it in grain. 


E. 

Ear 1. To /invc a person's ear: To obtain favourable 
and attentive bearing from hiin4 

2- To give ear to a person — To listen to what he says. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. - Sui^ 

Contra : To turn a deaf ear to. 

To give o^e’s ears to do a thing — To make any sacri- 
fice for it, [Jfote the plural.] 

4> To prick up one's ears; To assume an esspeatan 
attitude, ^ ' 

He is over head and tors in debt : (adv) deeply 
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(tmtuened) or overwhelmed 

/ Cp. up to the eyes, 

^ 6 * To set persons by the ears : To make stjife between 
theiri. To cause them to quarrel. 

He WAS for ever seuiiikg cftbinets by the ears by untimely annouace* 
mentfi of what they cousidered to 69 Becreta.— T imes 

So, to be by the ears (pred adj)« quarreling. 

[‘‘The” has the force of pronoun « tlieir. But do 

not use the pronoun.] 


Cp. To set (v- T.) at variance ; To be (v. I.) at variance. 
To egg ou to quarrel. To set at loggerheads. 

7. To be all ear (pred. adj.) Full; attentive. Cp, alt 
attention. ' * • 

ly These words are not far ears palite, i.e, vulgar. 
v'S* To make ihe ean tingle . « To cause anger. 


10 - Come in &t one ear and go out at the other : To be 
forgotten; leave no impression- 


It 




They sent me away with a flea \n my ear (see Flea) 

I have a word for your ear : i.e. something to say 


in private. 


IS* ^ eafmark (v.t.) LiierMy, *To mark the ear of 
sheep and cattle for the purpose of identification. {Fig-) 
To assign to a definite purpose. 

boms of the contributions were earmarked for special and imme* 
dUte porposea-^TniES. 

m 4 . Out 0/ ear-»hot (adv or pred.-adj). B^ond the hear* 
ing dietanoe. 

• P 

* What a lovelr vomut this !■’ said Hn. BrihuaySriUi 
to Min bee. m soon w PhiHp ttM out of eiMhoti'— BaeQaaD. 



Earnest Easy 

• • » 

Earnest /n earrmi (Pred.adj.): in sober reality (as 

opposed to what is feigned.) 

(il€{v.)-^serioa8ly L e. not jestingly. C^. No laughing 
matter. 


Earth 1- Earthworm : (Fig.) a*" low. base, or grovel- 
ling person. ^ 

[Earth = this world as opposed to Heavea or Hell.) 

2. On earth : [used after interrogative adverbs **why/^ 
**how” &c. to intensify their meaning » Ever (adv.)] 

You ask yoursAlf how on earth they oatne to hear of him (Prof. 
Walter Haleigb)— T imes or India. 



Creattfrea of or on thin earth : (adj. ) living. 

To every man upon this earth 

Deatfi cometb soon or late.—MacAULAY. 


Ease 1* To be at ease in one's inn (pred. adj.) i.e. 
quite comfortable; so, to take one’s ease ■> make oneself com* 
fortable. 


Shall I not take mine ease in'mine inn ?— Suak 

^ ^ - ^Pred. adj.) uncomfortable in mind. 

In disquietude. 

3. To ease one of (bis purse ) To rob him of it. 

To snatch it from bis grasp [used facetiously ) 

\ 

!• 0/ ewy virm « ; (tdj); of looae character 


So, of taty eotueience. 

2* To take it eaty : (▼. 1.) To be qnite uDcoacerned. 
also, Not to borrj — but to proceed cooifortably. 

[Easy « easily as in the phrase: To come eoey.} 

“ To idu>w so unfelt wmw i. an uffiee 
wUeh tb. fslM nan doM ewy"— S hak. 

TUb emet eaiy to tiie bypeerite. 




Free-cmd'teu^ : Neither etrict nor stiff, nnoetemom- 


OUB. 

4. £asy cn;cum8tftnoeB : Affluence, % 

ISaBy come, easy go : — What comes essily also goes 
easily. What is^^mued vitbout exertion or diffloaky is soon 
spent recklesdy. 

7 

Cp, Ligh^ come, light go. 
light winning makotho prise ligbt^'— SSAjr 


[N B —A problem is said to be easy of iroiutioD, and a plan ea«y 
e/ flx*‘oution , not /or] % 

x/Eat t To tat of the same trencher i. e. to eat together 
as fiieuds oi boou-tonn)ftnions— [ of is prep ] 

Hence the noun “trencher-mAn” 


J 5 


2. To (V T ) To destroy Bldtoly and gradually 

s^as worms do paper, hooka <Ssa. 

3 To eat up CoiiEume completely. 


If the wan* eat us not tip, they wi 11 ~ 8 eiak. 


Fig in the passive form as in the pbrase—To bo eaten 
up with pride absorbed. 

4. To eat one*i ivcyids: To retract a former assertion 
iU a most humiliating manner. 


cp* To eat humble pie i.c to submit to anything humilaiting or to 
msike an apology of a ^^gradmg charaoher, 

Alio Cp. To eat the leek. 

5. To tat a person out of kimte and home « To lOat to 
such an mttent as to cause bica to lecve lua^ boose and 
ultimately become homeless. 

[<« Eat*’ is intransitive in the general seiiB)^^9erp it liaa acquired t^e 
f^rce of a transitive verb being lellewed 1^ the eottiegttenfta^ adverhi^ 
phrase **oat of house and j ^ 

Heuce, to rum lum by oaliiog all he has. 
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0 you Qods f what a number of eat IMoU 
^ And he saea them uot^^SaAfc, 

^^6. *ro ep me*B heart out, [Here also eaf ” l« ttansitive 

being followed by the eonaequential adverb 

■) 

To brood over one’s sorrows and disappointment ; 

To suiTer in silence without giving vent to the feelings, 

v4. My friend is now eating hia terms, i.e. IStudylng for 
the bar. 

8* To eat the air : To imbibe what is unreal or empty 
e.g. false hopes or false promises. Hence, to be tantalised 
or to be deluded with false hopes. 

*‘l eat the air promiae — crammisd.”— S uak. 

9. Sating-houae, Luucheoubar ; an ordinary; a res- 

taurant. 

Ebb—l. At a low ebb (Pred. adj.): decaying; on the 
decline. 


There is a class of men is every community in whom both natural 
and Christian humanity U at the lowest ebb — 'Stu J, Ssbly. 

[Here ‘'a’’ is changed into) on account of the adjective in the 

eujjerlative degree.] 

** The blow seems irreparable at a time when real learning is at 
90 low an ehb in England."— T imis. 

**At the end Of^ the disastrous American war the military power of 
this country was almost at ita lowest ebb,'* — J. Rbomomp. 

lA. 0» the ebb: (adj.}e. g. 

It is to their own sloth that men on the hlen vhose fortuDcs 
rusniols out ** owe thdr farther fnll.”— D hohtok- 

3. Ebb end flow : FlopiDg ot the tides backwards and 
forwards, 

(Fi^) Sbb tAod flew of fortune: its Tioissitudes. 
Srospenty and adversity. 

Non the verbal combioatioa in the following quotation. 

Xt 
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Wt* 

We'll wear out 

In a walled prison, packs and sects of gnat ons^ 

That dh and flow by the moon."— SeaK. 

t 

i.e. are nuatable like the tides that are governed by the 
moon. 

liCCO : -£^0^ IloTM ‘ (Lat). BehoM the man [reference 
to the picture of Christ wearing a crown of thorns— John XIX5.] 

[This is the title of an excellent treatise written by Sir 
J. Seely.] 

Vi^ho — 1* To cheer a person to the echo (adv.). Most 
heartily or enthusiastically. 

2. To laud or applaud a person to the echo or to the very 
echo * (Adv.)» so loudly that the words should actually give 
back an echo resounding the applause. 

1 would applaud iheo to the very echo, 

That ahould applaud again.— Soak. 

Eclat* "With great eclat : (adv.) with general applause ; 
with conspicuous success. Also, \oiih eclats 

Raja Nobo Kriebna performed his mother's shrad mih great eelat. 
[Beware of UBing in instead of with, also of inserting any artiole*] 

But, ‘ with the usuat eclat is the accepted idiom, 

Cp. With pomp and oircumstanoe* 

Eclipse. Under an idipse (pred, adj.) Figuratively 
used of a person who has lost his good name and reputation. 

Cp. Uiider a cloud. Blown upon. 

Sdge*— !• Sdg*-tool’. (Liy) any ioBtromeiit baring a 
cutting edge. (Fig ) something jeiy dangerous to deal witi^ 
lU-jwtiiig with edge-tools.— Tsssi,©*- 
So, to play with edge-tools. [Bowam bf Writing 
Cj. To pUy with fire. 



idge 

VjT A way (V. I) To mow 

So, to edge in (V. L) To get in bj degrees. 

3. To tkhe iAe tdgt off a perum : To sober or tone him 
down. 

To net the teeth on edge : ^ To oauie an unpleasant 
tingling or grating sensation in them. 

The fathers ha?e eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on 
ec^e.— B ible. 

(Fig ) To produce a feeling of dislike. 

Cp. To make the ears tingle ; To make the blood boil. 

To edge on a person (to do a thing) : To urge, To 
incite. Cp. To egg on. 


\yBffeot— 1* In effect (adf.) Really; practioally; For 
practical purposes; Virtually. 

When we saj* that a thing seldom happens we are wc tffeot afllirming 
^hat in most cases it does not happen.— Whitworth. 

Cp. To all intents and purposes. 


2. He said sometbiiag to that eftet, i.e., the purpose and 
general intent of which was the same. 


3. To take effeet (V. 1.) To produce the result that was 
intended or dieired; Become operative; ^o operate. 

So ffwe eftet to (Y. T.) « To make operatiTe, To put into 
practice. 


4> To carry into ^eet and to Mng jnto efiet, (V. T.) j 
To aeeomplieh; To bring to paee. 


y^g-t To egg on (a person) « To urge or incite him. 


In respect to the Marwarw, the more pou try to egg them on to do 
any thing the moFoatobbom they become.— C oiucbbcs. 

Lord Palmeratese had persuaded bimsell that the FreaOh Minister 
at ditheffisiras plcttis| sgsinst EngHsh intecest there, and ms ^gmg on 



Elemont 


Egg I8i» 

the Greek Government to dieregard our claimi.— R ussi^In 

2. To Iiave all one’s eggs in one basket; \Fig,) To risk one's 
all on a single verture : To place all one's money in the stock 
or Shares of one Company. 

3- Teach your grandmother to suck eggs. {Facetious,) 
Ofler advice to persons more 'experienced than yourself. 

— 1. , To eke out : (V, T.) To add to; To enlarge; 
To supplement a dcftoioucy by something or with some addition. 

A nickuaruo ifl an cked-out name. 

I eked out my income odd jobs. 

The moaning of this eloquent harangue was cled out by divers nods 
and winks. 


2. Also, to make the best use of j To contrive to 
make (as livelihood) ; or contrive to support [as existence.) 


The obedieneo to roiitint) led the authorities to eku out the hospital 
accommudatiou with rickotty old barracks infested by vermin.^STATE^ 
MAN [N.B.—Thc phrase is used of something already in haDd.[ 

Elbow 1- one's elbow (Pred. adj. ) close at hand, near. 


2 Out at elbow (Pred. adj.) ^Putting on worn-out or 
shabby coat or garment. Hence, poor, indigent. 

Cp. Out at heels == putting on untidy shoes, 
also, In needy circumstances. 

3* Flboto^grease {coUog): Hard work with the hands and 


arms. 


^ Energetic aid eontinaous bard labour as rubbing, scour- 
ing &c. Hence, being diligent 

SucoASB depends ou elbow-grease, 

4. Elbow room ; Room to move or extend the elbows 
oc each side, Plenty of room for aotioa^ 

Element ' in on^i element : (Fig.) io proper sphere 
vhera one’s sotivity can work ( prpd. adj.) " 



Element in ' Embryo 

Ab a Bpeaker public pktlorm 8ir Robert Red wei peculiarly tn hk 
deinrnt.— R ussilu 

Quite at home ; also (remotely) iu Bmootfa water. 

* Contra. Out of one's clement. 

Elephant A white elephant l A very burden- 

some possession on account of the groat cost neoeasary to 
its maintenance, e. g. carriage and horse of a poor man. 
A gift that causes the recipient more trouble and cost than 
it is worth. 

[From an old-time custom of the Kings of Siam who presented 
a white elephant to a courtier it was intended to ruin.] 

A oollage maintained by Government with its extravagant expendi- 
ture in the name of cfliciency and the reluotaoce of its authorities to 
add to their responsibilities by adding as many students as possible 
is often in the nature of a white eUphant without an adequate return 
or an enormous outlay —Ed. Hsvisw, 

Frankenstein’s monster. 

Eleven* the eleventh hour (sdv.) At a rather late 
stage. [Taken from the parable in Math zx] 

Germans hope to soatek an eleventh hour (adj.) triumph by cutting 
Great Britain's sea-communications. — O bsjbevbb. 

It is with joy, with thankfulnese, and enthusiasm that 1 now. 
at ihu eleventh hour, a candidate wtUia ut an address, make my appeal to 
the heart and the mind of South-Lanoasbire.— GLausTOME. 

Differentiate ** In the nick of time.” 

Eli. [Aiiell«4iiD(}he8.] 

<Kv« him an inch (i. a litth)) and he arQl take on tU (too much) <> 

tf. To throw a .prat to cat<d> a whal*. 

Kitehftr ga. (V. I.) To be under an ttiAargo 1 Re>tralnt 
(V. T.) To lay an mbargo ou Vautborltoti- 
^ j velyimpdiMd. 

Esklnryo. /» aiUryo', (wbik yet) in a rude or un- 
derdoped Oonditioa ; (adj.) in embiyoiuo or rudiaeotary state. 
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t8s End 

A little bench of heedleie biehope b«re^ 

And there a chancellor tii mhryo, — W. Sebbmtova 

En Uoc (i. e., lu block) [ad^] : iwhelesale ; la 
a lump, " * 

2. En mawe y la a body, e* g., The boys left the class 
en mane, 

3* En rappcri (with): In harmony. In sympathetic 
communication or correspondence. 

The speech was en rapport with the spirit of the age, 

4* En route (adv): On the way [Followed by the 
prepositions to, from /or.] 

stand on end \ (adj.) upright. 

Each particular hair will stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful poroupine.— S bak. 

2* For years on end : In succession : without intermission 
continuously ; together, (adv.) 

The type of submarine employed is a big vessel requiring no bate 
for supplies and operating lor weeks on end in deep water.— D. T, 

3- fn the end (adv) : finally ; j^fter all. 

Cp. Id the long run. 

4« He has ne end of money, i. e, much or inexhaustible 
supply of it. 

So, there is no end of visitors i. e., many, as if not to 
end [Fig. Litotes.] 

[But, there is no end tO this affair, quarrel etc.* Also in the affirmative 
Sentence: There is on end tO year suit.] 

' Note the prepositions in the oombinationa ?— 

Put an end to an uproar : End it or stop it fldtOgetlMr# ffEake an end 
of his business. There is no end to this quarrel. 

Neither tndmf nor mmding, atid. of » |nt>t<mged, 
trouble oreufibringt, wfawi oo tigw of Cietr end attire dhhagA 
for the better aunt vieiUe. 



find iw EnoufiH 

6* ^ $ objeQUTe;goftl in View; ideal. 

O bappiaeBfi ! Oar end tmd ahn^ 

Ck»9d, pkiiorei am, aaflta&t, whataver tli^ ii*me*«<*Fors, 

Cp. Delfgbt ia Qod^i work «a4 labour in EUa Servioa 

Make the per/eei hojppinai ef tteUiee life on eajtb. 

All ether bKaa ia bat a dream that oloae with death— PnOTBiEO, 

% To make^batb ends meet [see Both] 

The peaaaatB in India eaa hardly make both enda meet.— NafYoa. 

{one end ia neoea^aiy aubataooe— the demaod; and the other itaeupply.] 

B6WflT6 eubatituting ** two *’ for ** both " 

To liee irom hand to mouth. To keep the pet boilings 

a WaM wMeui end ^adv.) For «ver. 

9- The mdrull : (n.) What ends all ; conclusion [See Be-all.] 

10 An tnilm chain: {Lit) one whose ends are joined 
together^ (Fig.) A begging letter for charitable purposes sent 
to one person, who forwards it to another and so on, until it 
gets back to the originator, 

Eng^rHinod* An ingrained r^gwx An inveterate rascal: 
one steeped in villainy ; a thorough-paced scoundrel. 

C^. An arrant knave. A vilUin all through and over. 

So, Enelaetd to a halnt, passion, prejadico or superstition. 

S]lOllgh«~l. Enough and enough, (The repetition 
indicatses ereess, i. e., ercess of eiiongh or more than enough.] 
Cp. Bnough and to spare (adj); Enough and too much, 

3* Bnough U ae good at a /ia$t [Euou^ (n.) sufficiency 
iFeast « more than suffioteacy] whatever is equal to or satiSfies 
the demands is as serviceable as its excess* 

Cp* EtiesCol eofitsht. 

Si. Odiljf enough (adv* Conj.) ; certainly it is tety odd 
that Oddly enough, he fell among thieves* 

[A gmdS$0Mth ptmo, like emieuetg eneapk]. 



Entente Epoch 

Entente. EntenU eordiaU. Friendly understanding between 
nations as that existing between England, France and Italy. 

Enter— 1 To enter (V. T.) an army, projemon^ w 

coUetjt : To join it, i. c. to become one of its members. 

% To tnier (Vi T.) a person's presence. To induct one- 
self before him. 

It was with a feeliug of very special interest that I entered the Cardi^ 
nar»j presence.— UuaSELL. 

3 . To €//ter (V. T.) the lists: To go into the arena of 

combixt. (Fig.) To join in any combat or oontroYersy. To 
compete{witlj). 

Cp. To break the lanco (with.) 

4 . To ejfter (V, /.) into a businesB : To engage or 
embark in it a beginning- 

0. To enter (V, I.) into the feelings oi a person ; To 
sympathize with him. 

The player has entered so thoroughly into the pathos of the scene, 
that, he has not turned pale, uur are tears ready to fall from his eyes. 

6- To enter on or upon a worJs : To begin it ; To 

undertake it. So, to enter on or upon a subject : To 
treat or deal with it. 

Also, to enter upon a career or profession. 

Let us require what course Christ adopted when he entered upon his 
public career.- Ecce Homo. 

7* To enter upon a landed property : To assume for- 

mal juid legal possession of it. 

Entte* ^ntre nous [Fr. as between omrseWes ] Let 
what I am going to say be kept ai secret or treated ae 

confidential. 

Epooh* An epao^-maki72j7 event ; one which begins an era 
in hifitory, life, progressive science or art. Very memorable. 



Ep*ch Errand 

200 of that speciea of knighthood wen disposed of for se 

many thousand pounds. This .was truly epoch-making, 

Mainers Ancient Law'* was, in the strict sense of the word, an epoch- 
making book and it appeared at the fortunate momcut.~^TlVEB. 

Count Zeppelin's invention must be regarded ns uu tpoch^mahing 
event. 

[Not® the distinction between “E^och” and ** Era The former is a 
period of time of such importance that Busceoding years are Iniiiubered 
fri>rii it ; while the latter constitutes distinctive periods associated with 
some historical event or personage. An epoch is a point of time ; An era 
is n succession of time.] 

jEiJllRl* 1* Equal to the occasion (otnergenoy <fcc )-' 
Able to act in tbc emergeuej; Having sufiiojent strength 
and ability to face it. 

So, equal to doing o thing. 

Thy purpose firm is equal to the deod.-— YoUSfl. 

Frail human nature is hardly equal fo such a load of goodnese, 

S. Bethel, equal to the occosio/i, read aloud the writ in very distinct 
tones. — liuaaKLL. 

His legal friend, driven from the mere outwork of facts, bad taken 
refuge in the citadel of li^ ; he was equal to the occasion. - Siii H. 
Bawkims. 

[Beware of using the verb “rise*' before equal] 

2. To b« on an oquality with (a person), i, e. on equal 
terms with him in any matter. 

Eq[UAtjon' Fert-onal equation ; The time taken by 
aq observer in noticing phenomena. Hence,* the influence on 
eyents from the particular nature of 'the individual per^hri* 
concerned. 

Erraod- To go or run on errands. To perform ibort 
jeumey, as an errand-hoy doee, te carry message Ac- 

k\so lo do trrandn. Note the plural. 

Samuel Morley did personally, by« enquiry, by visits, by gracious acts 
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of fritodly attentinn, tht errandt of mercy which moai men m busy 
aud rich could have delegated to an almonen — Russell (on Plutocracy.) 

8(), do not send him on any errand to-day, 

Escutchoon* A blot on om^s etcutcheon : a «tain on (lis 
reputation. , 

Espirit- The espirit de corps: Regard for honour 
and interests of the body, i. e. the society, comiimnity, com- 
pany or institution (body corporate) to which one belongs. 

In the abaeuco of a sound residential system, the Indian lads lack the 
aud deteimination to maintain the honour of the institu- 
tion to which they belong. 

Cv6. On the eve of an importart event : (Time) just 
before. 

The demonstration at the Belgachia Villa on the eve of Lord Ripou's 
departure from India was unique of its kind. 

The countiy is 07 i the eve o/a revolution. 

In the moat litoral sense of the words, we are on the eve of an epoch 
iu history. 

% 

Even* — 1- Now I amevea with him. Have my revenge 
on him. Also, on even or equal terms with him, e. g. the 
debtor with his creditor when the debt is discharged. 

Of To be quits with. 

2. Even— handed (iidj ): Equally balanced ; Impartial. 

This even-handed Justice ^ 

Coinmeuds the ingredients of our chalice 

To our own lipa.--SHAK. (Macbeth.) ^ 

' 3. Even-minded (adj.) of nnifrom disposition—" 
Equable. 

Cp. Level minded, 

4. A letter of even date, i. e. of the same date. 

Event— 1- At all ewntt ; (adv. oonj ) whatever the 
event may be ; whatever may happen ; la any case. 



Event M7 Every 

Whatever Changee had lately been made tiad prodoeed ae all cven^e 
Bome mtaaure of free discusaioD, public opinion, popular repreaeutation, 
and a free press. -*^T imes, 

It is difficult to conceive of the House of Commons without Mr. 
Bright as one, at all event/ ^ of its potenUal members.— I btd, 

2* In the event of (prep.) [A device for contracting an 
adverbial clause into a prepositional phrase]: If ic should 
happen that. 

In the event of of his dying intestate, the entire property goes to his 
three daughters. 

Cp. In case of (illness, death, resignation etc,) 

3 . Sir llobindra Nath*s visit to Rangoon was an 
event, i. e. an in^portant thing. 

£v6r 1- and anon: (adv.) [does not express 

as great a frequency as the words suggest]; Time after 
time. 

£ver and anon a pamphlet issued from the pea of Burke. — H. MoRLBT. 

Cp. Now and again : Every now and then, 

Differentiate “Time and again.“ 
e 

2- J^or ever and a day (adv.). For all future time, 

3 . For ever and ever : The repetition only emphasises 
“For ever.” 

3A. For ever more : (adv.) At all times; continually; 
eternally. 

4* It is ever so mnoh easier: (udv.) yery; To an 

unlimitad extent. 

Though Serajuedowla had tyrannized over his Indisn subjects 
ever se much, Olive would not have. joined in their conspiracy,—!, fi. 

EVBry* !• Every now and (adv) From time t© 

time. 

So, every now and again [see Ever supra]. 
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Every 

JJ. He is every bit (adv ) superior to you, 'L e. i® ©very 
rospecl. [This is ustd iu affirmation ; but iu Deflation the 
phrase is “not a w.hit.” c. g. He is not a whit inferior 
to you. 

Evidence 1- /» (Pred ad evident); Seen 

actually ; cons plcnoua. 

The conditiou of thii)gs in Pruema at thia time was extremely criti 
cal. The reactionary party were strongly in evidence —Times 

“As ll»e door was open, I entered*’ — here “So” is not in evidence iu 
tlie principal claufee, (piotasiH.) hecaiibe “as” m the introductory adverbial 
clause (apodosis) has the iiieauiug of cai/se. 

At oue time the ununl frontal attacks iu a mass are carried on with 
recklof-s savageiy in Albaco. At another time similar attacks of a furious 
character have been much in evidence iu Flanders. — I. Uevikw. 

2. To turn King's evidence (V. 1.) ; To prove fact8 against 
one’s accouiplicos. To turn informer, To peach. 

No oouspiraoy case can be established in court unless at least one 
conspirator become approver or turn Kinfjs evidence. 

EviL 1. The evil = the Devil. 

2- An evil tongue = Slander. 

Cp To speak evil of a man ^ To slnnder^hiin, 

3- The evil Malicious infliitnce of one's look, 

ynu ehtili not find we, daughter, evil-eyed unto you — Shak, 

4* One’s evil spirit or genius : a person who power- 
fully influences one for ill, or works for one’s damnation. 

5* To fall upon evil days. To meet witJi misfortune 
and 'unjust criticism. 

EX. 1. AVCaiAedra [Lat]** From the chair ; with the 
authority of a prefessor or a learned man. — usually adv, as the 
letter was dictated ex-cathedra. 

But, au ex-cathedra (adj.) statement is one made authori- 
tatively, i. e. dogmatic. So, au €X<aihedra decision or order. 
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2. Hx post facto (Lat«afte» the deed is done), (ndv, 
oradj.)a8a law eiiucted to pumsh a past deed or one to 
have a retrospective effect. 

3. A case is heard in court ex parte (adv.) i. e,, from 
one party only. So, an ex parte (adj ) statement is made by 
one party without any chance given to the opposite party to 
refute it. 

4. £tc-officto : (adv.) [Lat] By virtue of office. 

The rriijcipiil of a College is ex officio chairman of its 
Provident Fund AsHociation. 

ExStmple-'— 1- To mahe an example of a person is to 
punish him so as to hold him up as an example not to be 
imitated but to be deterred from. 

*. 

2 - To take example by a person : to copy him or follow 
his example. To follow in his wake. 

Exception- 1- To take exception to (an aot or pro- 
ceeding) = To object to (it). To find fault with or challenge. 

He (Pitt) told Shelburne that a phrase he had used in one of hia 
apeecheg could not he taken ei^ception to, as he had tried it on paper three 
times before employing it in public.— Lobd Kosedbry . 

2. To take exception at ( a remark or retort ) =» To be 
offended at. To feel resentment at. 

Expend.— 1. Money is expended on an object and in 
doing something. 

2- At expense : (adv.) By bringing discredit on him. 

Some of Lord Malmesbury’s own political friends ' could not refrain 
from little pleasantries at hia fxj/ente— T imes. 

Those who knew Lord Houghton best suspected that he himself 
^originated the joke at hU own expense — Russill. 

So, to lau^ at one's expense or At one's own coat. 

In Europe each student is supposed to be competent to follow a lecture 
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and make hi« own no^a and to eupplero^nt them by his own reading. If 
he cannot do this be has to employ e private tutor at hU OWB cxpenu — 

. Extent^ — To nme extent =* In some degree, 

Cf, In a manner. 

So, To a great extent. 

His (Samuel Morley*s) wealth was immense and to a great extent of his 
own making ; yet his chief enjoyment was not in buying— still less in 
hoarding— but in giving.— R ussell (as Plutocracy). 

ExtrOnXO— 1* In the extreme (adv.) as much as possible, 

The test (whether a man is or is not good) which is actually applied 
by society is known to be unsatisfactory in the extreme— Homo. 

Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 

Few in the extremis but all in the degree. — P ofb. 

The characters are life-like in the extreme —T imes. 

[The noun extreme does not always mean the absolute extremity, 
So both the forms an extreme and exti’emc are idiomatic — The Press law 
was strained to an extreme in the case of Kew India.] 

2 To go to extreme^ : Go too far ; use extreme measures. 
To hold the strongest possible views as ultra- radicals do. 

Cf Carry (principles &q.) to the uttermost. 

3 . The last extremity : The utmost depth of misfortune. 
The utmost straits or difficulties. Also, death. 

4* In extremes : (pre adj.): At the point of death; 
In a hopeless condition, 

, Emit —To exult over a pereou or in bis misfortune. 

« To irejeice exbeedingly at. 

Cp. Triumph over. To crow over. 

With an eye to (Prep.)t with a view to ; the 
attention being directed te. 

Before envelopes were invented letters were always Written mth m 
<yc to the poritiou of the wafer or seal /v. 



Eye 

If cbildfen are to be taught and trained VfUh an eye to the realities 
of life and ezietence, the accessible world is the laboratory to be used 
for that purpose.— R bview op Kivunvs. 

"Young barribters might visit the place vfitk a» eye to business. — 
Sm H. Hawktnb. 

Men uUfi a iharp eye to their own peouniary advantage. 

2. To have an eye to something : — To have it as one's 
object. 

Dr. C. always hao a good eye tojthe main chance i. e. to whatever con- 
duces to bis own interests e. g. money- 

So, To give an eye <o = (V. T.) attend to. 

3 . To keep an eye upon (V. T.) (a suspected person): 
To watch closely or carefully. 

4» To sec (a matter) mtk half an eye, i. e. at a glance 
or with great ease. — The meaning lying on the surface. 

Cp He that runs may read ; It needs no ghost to tell us. 

So, if you had half an eye, {not wholly blind or dull) you 
could detect the trick. 

5* To ftee eye eye with another : To agree entirely 
with bim. To have the same view of a matter as another hasr- 

The Aga Khan does not tee eye to eye vdth the Congress men in regard 
to the defence of the country. - I.|S. 

The popular representatives and the Government of India have been 
unable to see eye to eye on many questions of policy and administration.— 

fJT. B.^The idiom can only be used of two persqns or parties who 
take the same point of view of any matter ; or negatively, who do not^iake 
the aame view.] 

6. To make one open hie eyes: To enable him to see 
and understand what was not suspected before : To make him 
Btare with astonishment. 

I 

Hence; eye*op<ner » any enlighteniog or BorpriBUig oir- 
comBtanoe. 
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7 - Up to the eyes. (Pred. adj.) = as busy as possible. 
Deeply en^nged (in some matter or business) (adv.) complete- 
Ij; e. g. The estate is mortgaged up to ihe eyea, 

beyond any hope of redemption. 

Cp. Over head and ears (in debt). 

8 To throw dust in one's eyes = To mislead or deceive 
him. [Beware of using inUy\ 

6A. To cut one's eye-teeth = To gain worldly wisdom. 

Cp. Wisdom — tooth (which is a molar and does not come 
out until a person is adult.) 

9- The temple was beyond his eye-shot^ i.e. seeing distance 
[Ear-ahot is similarly used as — Hearing distance.] 

10 He is an eye sore to me : one whose very sight annoys 
or disgusts me. 

biFFSBENTiATE: —This is a Sight /or sore eyes, i. e. welcome, 

11. An eye for an eye Like a tooth for a tooth ’* 
is the Law of lietaliatiou— L<?a: talionis. 

The Spanish and Portiigueae natioue wo*e ind^^bted to his (Earl of 
Clarendon’*) unceasing exertions to ouforca the impolicy of carrying oul 
the kx /ahonw.— T imes. 

Kevenge is the badge of barbarism ; civil society imposes conditions 
upon it, demands that not more than^an eye »haU he exacted for an eye, not 
more than a tooth for a tooth, then lakes revenge out of the haqd of the 
injured party and gives it to authorized public avengers called kings or 
Judges — Eoce Homo. 

12 . Green Jfealousy, 

0, beware, my lord, of jealousy 
It is the yrem^ed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on,— S hak (Othello). 

13. Tho mindPs eye : latelleot, Peroeptioa; Imagination. 

14 . Xtt (Ae toimfe eye : (adv.) Right ayainet the wind. 
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Fabian? FaUan policy (or tactics) : Cautious delay. 

[Like the generalahip of Fabius Mnximuet (Roman Bintory R. C. 2001 
trho , by avoidiog a direct engagement with the Carthagiau commander 
Hannibal for whom he was no match, wore^out his troops] 

FaC6* 1* (To imeet)/aee to face ; (adv.) In front of each 
other {Generally used of two persons facing each other, and 
Fig. of things, 

Before God's tribunal there is no evsding of justice; there the deed 
is seen in its real enormity, and we cannot escape being brought /ace fo/ctec 
with our own sins to give evidence against theoi. 

In these years we are being brought face to face with the sternest 
realities of life and history.— SfR J. Meho'on- 

Cp, Tete a tete (Fr. *= Head to head). 

2- liLthe face of\ (Prep.) Despite; in opposition to; 
In direct antagonism with. 

Most men, in the fact o/sucb a calamity (loss of eyes) would have been 
Overwhelmed by their feelings and plunged into iriemcdiable deepair.-'-T. 

So, To^y in the face %f (God, conscience, fact); To net in 
dirtet apposition to ; To disobey or disregard openly] To resist. 

2a. I will neyer look you tn the face again : (adv.) as 
steadily confronted. (Here “look” (V. I ) has acquired the 
force of y. T. beiog followed by adverbial adjunct.] Look*at 
you with a steady front. ^ 

3 . (hi the face of tf! (adv.) Apparently; Judging 
appearance ; With reference to what is apparent and manifest. 

The story is absdrd on the fast of U. 

ffjp Oar colonies were then a speck on the face <f the globe. — J . WlLXlS 

(Face ai9 surface). ^ 

3A. He made this remark fo my face^ i. e. fearleatly in 
my hearing. 

IS 
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So, to threaten one to the (t. e. his) fats — i. e in a bold 
manner and oonfrouting him [*‘The” baa pronominal force ] 

4 . To pm,ll or make a long ; (V. I,) To^ look melan- 
choly. But, to make a Jace orfacea^lio make a grimace. 

5- 1^0 set one* face against a thing « To oppose it with 

firm determination. 

6. To put a good face on a matter : To make it look 
veil. To make the best of a thing as it stands. 

C» Be of good cheer, i. e. don't be duwii-caBt . 

Also. To save appeai'ances. 

So, to put ahold face on a charge ; To meet or brave it with 
effrontery. 

7. To face about (V .1) To turn round. 

8 . To save one's fact : To forbeay* from alvaming oneself 
openly, 

9 . To face the mime : To meet a difficulty boldly; not 
to quail at a critical inoment. 

Facile* Facile princeps : (Lat. adj.) : Easily first, i. e. 
indisputably the first 

Fact- — A matter of fact : (adj.) as actually existing ; not 
depending upon inference or conjecture, 

[The whole phrase is often used adjeetively as = prosaic or unimagina- 
tive (to qualify persons)] 

Fag* — fag-end [corrupted from Jlag-end]: Lit the 
end of a web of clofh which flags or hangs loose. Hence, the 
latter or meaner part of anything ; inferior or useless remnant ; 
Bump. 

The opening scene in Shakespeare's Macbeth is the fag-end oi a witcbei* 
sabbath, ♦ - 

Sc, the fag-end ei a magaaine artide ; fag-end oi a college 
sesaicB 5 the fag^d of one’s life Ac. 



1 oonld be well content to entertain iht lag-K^nd of my* life with 
<iuiet bouVs.— SuaK (El. IV). 

1 will attend the meeting without fail (adv.) i.c. 
certaiulj .18 a matter of cettaintj » For certain; without 
iiiiudinig hiudraiioes. • 

2‘ The boy failed (V, f.) to jpa« the examination; or 
failed in the examination : was uiisucessful. 

fj. B. — * Failed in p *' is not idiomatic. * X failed catididate 
‘ & failed R J.' arc grammatically wrong.] 

3* A thing fads of its intended effect : does not produce 
tlie desired result. 

So, They failed o/ their object, [Statesman J. Cp> To fall flat. 

Fair- — 1- square (^condwet eto.,) : free from 

suspicion or trickisbiiGss. Above hoaid. 

2- He ia in a fair way to succeed : Has every chance of 
success* 

1 was Boon in a fair vtag to achieve the greatest goal of human endeA 
voui -a coisfoitable independeoce— SiB H Hawkins. 

3- He bids fair (V. I.) to succeed : Is likely. 

4- To speak a persSn fair : To speak fairly about him. 

L«. B. — lu this Bort of combination ” speak ” (V. I ) iB forced to be 
transitive with adverbial adjunct.] 

Syeak me fair in death. — S uak. (M. V^) 

5- To come or arrive a day after the fair \ (adv ) too 
late, i. e. when all festivities enjoyed in a fair are over. 

^6. I want a fair field and no favour /. competition on 
equal ttm'tus and without partiality to any party. 

Cp. Fair play ( := Just ireatment of competitors), 

7* d 'fair spoken person: (stdj.) Using fair speech; 
courteous. 

[A.n idiomatio iib« for f Air-speaking ; the grammatical rule is to t||s 
present participle instead of the past in tbu aense | 

Cf‘ Plain ^spoken (^usuig plain speech) 



Fair m FaltH 

8. Faiiy tale: A romance; a $1017 wUh 5cene8 and 
incidents remote from every day life. 

Pictureaque fwlaehoiKL * 

9 * A fair-weather sailor : not good when the sea is bois- 
terous. 

President Wilson never was intended by nature or by profession and 
culture to be aught but a fair-wmtker saiUtr For storms and cyclone^ 
the AtateH require a Premdeni of the strength and nerve of Roosevelt*— 
Indian Jleview. 

So^ a fair-weaiher friend is one not good in need. This is 
contrasted with “ A fiieiid in need is a friend indeed. 

Cp. Summer friend. Feast won, fast lost (Shak). 

10 Fair and softly goes far in a day : [ The words Fair 
and are used as nouna = fairness, i. e, civility (complais- 

ance, ftffaiiility) and softliuess, e gentle moderation]. These 
two good qualities cuable a man to advance considerably on 
the path of success. 

[For the use of /air as noun Cp. Shak. (Macbeth) ‘‘Fair is foul and 
foul IS fair ”] 

Faith' — 1 - hi faith - truly. 

“ But what, in faiths makes you from Witenburgh/^—SeAK (Hamlet), 

2 . Good faith = honesty of Intention. Freedom from 
deception. 

2a. In good faith (adr.): honestly. In real honesty : 
with perfect sincerity. Bona fide. (n. and adv.) 

3. Had Intention to deceive. Ma)a fide (n. and 

aiJv.) 

So, in bad fyith (adv.) .• dishonestly ; fraudulently. 

4« To pin one's faith upon (a person) or*to (a thing). 
[See Pin]* 

5* To break faith With onet To violate the promise 
made to him. To violate plighted trotl^ 
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^aire >^7 ^all 

i • 

Fdke* ^0 fake up (an American slang diiicti used iti 
advertisements) « To make presentable; To oontnVa out oC 
poor materials. To fudge. 

[The noun fakt is u&ed t6 denote a dodge or a uuokcd report ; a sham. | 
Fall- — 1- To fall away : (V. 1.) lose flesh. 


CoaBned to bed my friend has mnch fallen away^ 

{.Fig) To desert allegiance, faith or dutj. 

2- This man has fallen away from me : no longer 
adheres to ma 


3 . To fall behind = not to keep up. To recede ; To 
give way. 

4* The speech /e// fiat on the audience \ failed to produ ce 
the intended effect. 

5* A sliip falh foul of another (V. T ) i. e., collides with 
il [used figuratively of men ah = To attack or tjuarrel with.] 

6* A debt falls in (V. I.) = becomes due. 

A lease falh iH = ran8 out: its term has expired. An 
annnity falls in == tcrmiiiates or lapses (when the auunilant 
dies.) 

7 . To fall in with a person = To happen to him 
(as if accidentally.) 

At MarsellieB Garibaldi /e/f in with Mazziui — Times. 

But, To fall tn ta/'/A his views = To agree or comply with 
them. 

It is now just 50 years ago, ifrithin a week or two that 1 happened to 
be taking a holiday abroad, a« a young inafi from college, and to fall in 
with an American family, a geatlemau a little older than myself aud his 
h^y compaQion*-DEAN Merivalx. 

Also, to find. 

8- fail ofi, (V. I.) To be detached from something. 

- {fig-) To deoUae or deteriorate from former tsuttUeneo. 
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Falf 


Fatl 


Love cooIp, friendship off, brothers divlde.^SHAK. (K. Lear.) 

So, the noun falling off. “0 Hamlet 1 what a 
off was there/’— *S hak. 

Also, to he reduced in value; as Govt, securities fall off in 
consequence of the t^ar. 

9 . To fall out (with a person) » To quarrel with him. 

Undoubtedly friends fell out and were reconciled in antiquity as 
amongst onrselvea^-Eccfi Homo. 

Tia certain creatiifps, once fallen out with fortune, 

Must full out with men too. — S uak. (T. C ) 


AlsOj to happen; to turn out; to prove, 

• * * it so fulls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it ; but being hacked and lost, 

Why, then we rack (reckon) the value.— S hak (M. A N.) 

9a’ To fall over: (V. I.) To foil like a thing too heavy 
at the top. 

Also, (V. T. with prep) as the dew lap of oxen falls ov^r 
their tiiroat. 

10 A scheme or plan falls through (V. I.) = proves 
abortive ; comes to nothing; miscarries; fails utterly ; slumps 
(slang ) 

rp. To fall to the ground. 

11. To fall to (V. I.) 3 To commence eating or fighting 
with vigour. 

^ Before me smoked a nnst appetizng risotto, T made room for Vecchi on 
my right and bade him fall to.— Gl Garibaldi. 

N. B. — To here is an adverb, not a preposition ; So it is not followed 
by an object.) 

1?. ’ To fall short (Y, L) [See Sbor ], 

13 To^Jall ones fwt or legs. To get well out of 
a difhculty ; To be lucky eapagh« 



Fall Fanc]^ 

[A e»t when frcrn k height faU$ m Usye*t and thoa etctpefl 

hurt ] 

Cp. To bear a charmed life. To hare the devil’a lack, 

Panie*~l. Unknoim to fame (adj.) obscure. 

A youth to fortune aod fame uni’nown.— Q r^y. 

N* B.--Diftttrentiate ** damned to fame/'— P ops 

2. Temple of fame. In this phrase “ A.me ” is personified 
as a Deity. 

Ah ! who can tell now hard it is to climb 

The ttteep where Fame's proud temple 'shines afar. — B eaTTIB. 

Contra * House of ill fanie^ i. e. Bawdj^-house. 

FBinily"- — 1* pergon of ftimily : one of noble lineage. 

2. (Live with us) la a family u»fly;(adv): without 
ceremony , familiarly. 

3. (She is) in the family way: (adj) pregnant ; with 
child or big with child. Gravid. 

4 . Family iars: clash of interest or opinion discord 
among members of the same family. 

' 'l5. Familiarity hre^i contempt : If you be unceremonious 
to tho'ie who are not your equal, they are sure to hold you in 
acorn. 

So, upon faniilttriiy will grow more oentempt — S hak.. (M. W, W.) 

FAIV*^!- embers of something: (Fig) To 

stir it up to activity (as a dying controversy). 

C?. To rake up the paat. * ^ 

The nation U not ashamed to fan the flame of the ^uorreZ.— D kohiSn* 

Fancy ^ fancy to or for ; To have a 
liking for ; To like. 

Taking a fancy to Kent's appearance and un<nDer, Lear sAgnged him 
as One of his retinue. — Dbcchtok (Sbak). 

[Fancy w individual inclination]. 
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Far 


Fancy 

y. To catch the fancy o/=«To please. 

3- The patrons of the fancy : Those who encourage boxing, 
prize fighting, pugilism and similar sports. 

Far — 1. By far (adv.) much; In a gieat degree; 

Out and away. 

I£ a divine revelation be tfie first of ble-isings, then the imposture 
that oouoterfeita it must be by far the greatest of ali evils — E ccb Homo. 

Note “The phrase is followed by an adjective of the superla- 
tive decree. It may be followed by the coinpaiutive degree as well. 

Personal accounts occupy far the greater parts of the Ledger.— 
A, Fikldhouse. 

Cp. A world too wide (adv). Out of sight. 

2* between ; (Pred. adj.) Infrequent. [The interval 

being long]. At long intervals. 

Whal though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angel— vifits, /cw and far 6i5ttt>e:cn— C ampbell. 

Occasions for their coming into direct collision are neither ftw nor 
far between.— ’IJicvilLm, 

3. He ia far and away the best boy of bis class : (adv.) 
Incomparably. Fre-cuiinently. Cp. Out of sight. 

[Beware of using “ by ” before the combination in imitation of 
“ by far.” 

Koto the combinations “^far better ” and ** far the beat ”] 

4* A far cry (n) : a long distance. ^ 

From Archbishop Howley to Archbishop Temple is afar cry — Rusbell. 

It 'Was afar ery from Scotland to the heat and dual of Cawnpore*— 

^ 5- The matter is far gone: has advanced much in the 
ooursd of its progress. 

far (adv.) : up to the present time. 

The Limitation Act has been so far amended twelve timea, — J. S. 

[Differentiate this from ‘*till now^* which suggests a 
change of couditiou]. 
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Far 

k • 

7. ilx/flr ax 
So far as 
In so far as 


) 

f 


(adv.) To the extent that 


Fast 


8- Far'be it from me (to take part iu this ugly transaction ) 
:maj this never be the case with me. ^ 


0. The reason iS not far io seek : one has not to go far 
to get it ; it is most easily get-at-able, [See Seek ] 

10* Far-famed : known far and wide (widely?) 

11. Farfetched (compnridon, illustration, explanation 
etc.) [adj.] Zit. brought from a remote place ; Ft^, Strained 
with great effort. 

12 Farreaching (effects, results etc.) [adj.]: oot^tinued 
over a great distance or a long periud, 

13. (person) : seeing the distant results <rf 

any course of action. Preioient; Sagacious. 


Farthest* farthest or at the farthest: M latest. 

The University Examinations will take place in the ftrst week of April 
at farthest, i. e. will nut go beyond that. 

FftSt< — 1- To pla^ fast and loose [Fast i. c., firmly at 
one time, and loose at anotber] To act with reckless inconstancy^ 
or iuconsist^cy, so as to be unreliable. To s»t) one thing 
and do another. To stickle. 

Play fast and lose with faith 7 

So jest with heaven —Shak. (K. .Tottir). 

Cp. To blow hot and cold ; To keep off and on, 

• \ Lock up 

2- Fast bind, fast find • f what y<^u 

A prore'rb never stale in thrifty mind— Shae (M.V.) t would not 

/ lose. 

Contra * Fesst-won, fast lost ^ one eloud of winter showers, 

These flies are couched.— S baA.— 


3* Fast hy^ (Prep, or adv.)iclose bexide. 
All sank beneath the wave, 

Fmt by their native shore I— Cowvbh. 



Fast MS Fathai* 

** * I * 

4< Fast handed (person): stmgj; Hard fisted ; niggardly. 

Fat —1. To hve on the fat of the land : To Jiave tl.e 
best of everything. 

Cp To live in dover To live like fighting cocks 
Contra To h\e on IiumLs 

2 The fat t$ tn ihe fire There is a great bustle and 
confusion Thoie will soon be an explonion 

Cp Tlie devil to pay. BreakerB ahead 

*0. A fiat job : one tliftt yields abundant lotnrn. 

4. A fat hF(td = a stupid peison , a block head , a dolt , 
a thick— skill] 

Fale.-^^- To s^al oweN fate To decide finally and 
irttvocibly his ultinute condition 

2 The liooL of Fate • one in which the destinies of ull 
nion 0.16 snppoaod to lie wiitten. 

HeAven fr hh ill ( it*atureb hides (he bool of fate, 

hut the p gt» pre^'cnbul their present slati* — Pop? 

0 (3 kI ^ that oni* aught it id thp book of Fate — SHA.K, 

f 

c? fatalthm The theaii that ludtiidtiai oharacter and volition 
hivp niMuSuenie gu the course ol human i]*>stiny the greatest rritin is 
only H (lealvne of circuuistaDce, as much as the most lusigoificant. — V\e 
all act our parts in obedience to forces which have been acting from all 
etemitv^ and the sense f personal freedom ta only an inviucible illusion* 
‘luisTOi (War aud Peac^ 

Contra* Free Will* 

Fftthor — 1 fatlier a thing (e, g, booh, eritictm etc ) 

up^naptfiBoA : To think that it originated wUh him* To fix 
the paternity ol it upon him. 

• Cf. To palm off. To foist off, 

# 

2 Thg Harry, w father to thy thought: Thou 
thmkust so or believest this bee uae thou wisbest it true. 



Father 20s Feather 

3 . The child U father of the man. (Wordsworth) [^Fig, 
Metonymy the concrete for the abstract] ; Childhood beget‘=» 
manhood . i. e. Isys do\^n the lines of his development; indi> 
cates what soit of man he wiU become. 

( f. Just «B the twig is beut» the treevis incUnect — Popb. 

Fault— 1 He is generous to a /uu/e : (adverbial 
adjunct) ; as going l)eyond the limits of praiseworthy modera- 
tion ; hence, excessively ; [7*o • resulting in]. 

2 At fault \ (Pred. adj ) Puzzlrd; Perplexed ; not 
knowing bow to proceed in an action (like a dog when it has 
missed scent of the game). 

Also, (like the following) worthy of some blame. 

8. In fault : (Pred. adj ) To blame ; deserving of cen- 
sure. 

Yet he wia kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was >» fault — Oomwmith. 

4 . To And fault with (V, 'P ) To bl.ime, To censure ; 
To be displeased with ; To take exception to ; To challenge 
(a thing as conduct, remark etc.) 

Hence, a fault findir. (one who cnv»lb) 

Cj. To pick holes in. 

Feather— 1. To pather on/t nest: To accumulate 
wealth for oneself especially while serving others. To enrich 
oneself. 

* 

You had a most excellent dtuatfoo and a kind master to whom you 
owed a debt of the deepest gratitude and your allegiance ns a faittful 
servant; instead of uhtch yon paid him by ftathtving yonr nett with his 
•liver spooos.--S]B Hf. Hawkins ( Remlniiic'ences). 

2* A feather in one's cap : (See Cap]. 

3- She dppesj’ed at the^Lall tn tail-feather : elaborately 
dressed* 


Cp. In full fig; 
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4. Hhe left the room in ])igh feather : (adv.) exnltin^ly. 

5 . the white feather : To betray sigm of cowardice. 

If we did not diaiiolve, vre should bf ihovring the tdhite feat her 

[See the quothtiou under la HeaBon.”] 

Binh of a feather : People of one sort, 

7- A feather in the scctie : any thing too light: 

A feather would hare turned the acale^ and a feather did turn 
it — Dxokbnb. ^ 

CjI?. Dust in the balance. 

F66l — 1- 'i'o fed the puhe of {V. T.) Fig, To can* 

tioubly ascertain the sentiiiicnts of individuals or coininuinties). 

2 Tu fed one’s way : To grope it out. 

Fellow— 1 Fellow- feeling : Sympathy (i. e. a like 

feeling) 

A fellow feeling make* one wonderous kind — (jarkick. 

2- Tho light hand of fdlowship ^ (a Biblical expression) 
mutual association on equal ami friendly terms. 

[The right h.md ie the «ign of such association.] 

F61106- — 1 he or sit on the fence: To be undecided, 

or not to commit oneself in respoct of two opposite parties, 
pidioies, opinions. To take no sides; To straddle. 

2 To fence with a guest ion (or questioner) To psrry argu- 
ments. To equivocate ; "i o prevaricate ; To quibble. To 
give an evasive answer. 

Ferret. To ferret out (V. T.) : To search out with per- 
se rerance and cunning-. 

The Social Jourualiets of the time set privacy at defiance, and paraded 
under a thin diagiiiAe of aFterieks and initiais, every secret scandal and 
domestic tribulation which they could ferret ette.-*KusBSLL. 

Festiha. Festina lente* {Lat,} Hasten slowly — Be 
not overbiisty. 

Kota the conjun6tiou of the two contradictory tarmB^katfe and 



F*t«h W* Fiddly 

FetOh> To fetch and carry (V. I.) : To run backwards 

and forwards with things. Hence, to do aientof senrices. To 

becoDie a serrile drudge. 

€ 

R9fiiche$ and carrieg, and rum mesaagea and dona odd joba — KuaaiLL* 
C • To lerve a person hand and f<iot. 

I knew nothing — notao much aa the little boy who runs and fttchss 
in the atable.— Sir H. Hawkiks. 

Few- — 1- ^ («* adj.) [This is opposed to nonrj 

-some. Mostly used In sentencoa. A few ot mj 

friends lent their support to this cause. 

l®"The distinction between this combination and the single 
word few (without the itidef, article a) is rather perplexing to 
Indian students. “Few” is opposed to “ many ” i e = not many, 
and is to be considered as a nei^ativc word, making the sentence 
in which it occurs negative from a logical j>oiiit of view. Hence 
“ Few ” = only a “ few ” or Hardly any [“ Emphatic” form]. 

“ Few” of my friends lent their support to this causes many 
did not, onfy a very small number did. This implies the opposite 
vf an expectation^ as few educated Hindus have the boldness to 
openly countenance widow— niarriage. So, the visitors were few 
i, e. not many = much less than the expected number. 

Few^few shall part where many meet — O ampbeli.. 

Pm and short were the prayers we said. — W olfk. 

2. ffot a few = many (adj. ) 

3 . Few and far between (adj.) [See Far]. 

]lote*~-Beware of uaing the Word few as attributive adjective to the 
oouu “number It is allowable to write “Honest oitizens are few in 
number/' but not “ the number of such citizens is few.'* 

Fiddle— 1* To play first fiddle: To take the lead (ia 
any thing). 

[Note the omission of the def. article before the superlative /inll 

2f So, to pfay, second fiidle « To act in a eulaiordilMtte 
capacity^ ' ^ 
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Figure 


3 . Fiddle dt dee (Int) = Nausensd I 

Also, Fiddlesticks ! 1 

Field- — C oncrete for the abstract * competitiou in.' 

To hot I the j^«W»To maintain the gruuud against 
eonipetition or oppositinn. S<», To heef the field. 

1a. To take the field : To enter riifo competition. To 
commence ftny active military or political oper^itiou. 

2- Fair fi^ld and no favour^ Justice against partiality. 

Fig. 1. I do not care a fiy {idv.) for his remarks ; 
At all. 

2. He appeared in the assembly in fullfij^ i e. in full 
dress ; So, the pp. adj. Pegged out -dressed up. 

3* Under one*s vine and fig tree (Pred adj ) Safe at home. 

Fight 1 1 always shy of him (V. T.): Avoided 

(out of suspicion, fear and the like) ; kept aloof from. 

2. TJo show fi,ghi = Not to yidid tamely. 

3 . I %hall fight it out : Settle the dispute by 6ghtiug, 

ia iiKltjfinite for dittpulevi matter.] 

4 . To fight to the fiaiish = finish with. 

The foregoing reference to abject surrender applies only to the 
infantry’s refusal to fight to the finish with the bayonet, — Pionesr. 

it is not vengeance that inspirea the British determination to fight to 
the /tnis/i.— L loyd Obokqe. 

^ When he hw finished ^ith his poetry, he is too tired to write a good 
letter.— Tinas. ^ . 

Figar6- 1* To make a figure (V. I.). To have a promi- 
nent appehn^nce. 

Tha old Jail of Edinburgh ludbei 0 figure in one of Scott’s novels. 

2- To cut a figure : To make onwlf celebrated or 
gMoriou8« To appear to adva&tage or diaadtaniage. 
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[lu both theae cumbmationt the ** figure often 'tahM a apeoiho adjec- 
tive, e. g brilliant, sorry, poor etc ] 

3 A Figure-head (Fig.) A person who aDonrs his name 
to give stuudlng to an enterprise, but underiukes no respou- 
fiibility, A nominal leader without real authority. A dummy, 
a non-entity. Cp. . A I ^y-figure. 

Fai I To fill »/i (an unfinished document e. g. a 
cheque) ; V T. To add what is wanted to complete (it) 

We cannot jill in the gulfs winch divide races, creeds, or even Glasses 
fr jm each other— M r L Cuutis 

2- To fill out (a letter die ):’ V T. To enlarge to the 
proper limit. 

The Secretokry filled ou( the chairman's memo of the resolution. 

Also, (V. 1 ) To become so enlarged. 

Hti is a mere lad whose figure has not yet filled out. 

8- To fili up (as a hole) : (V. T.) To fill completely. 

Filthy* Filthy lucre: (Lit.) Dishonourable gain — 
(Facetiously used in the Biole [I Timothy] as equivalent to 
njoiioy. , 

It is very rarefy thst a policeman of Japan succumbs to the influence 
of fltht/ lucre. Cp. Gulden calf. Mammon. 

Find— 1 To fifid onenlt (V, I.) : To provide for one's 

needs. 

In that critical stage of my boyhood 1 fomid mytclfoui of the pittance 
of a private tutor’s fee. , 

2> To find out : To discover (something) which has bden 
intentionally ooooealed or kept hidden. 

To find out a pr0blem ie to discover the solution of it, 

To find qfU a person is to discover his true oharactsf or 
to detect aome fault in him. 

Buitake is net ^'Icand out ’’ but sUniply *< Icond 



Fin* 908 Fing*r 

Pine—l. One fine mominq ) (adr')!; some time or 

2- Some fine morning / other; sooner or Uter, 

At last one fine morning two glass coaohes drove up to Miss 
Williflea’ door. — Dickens. 

So, one of ihese^ ^6 day^, (ad?.) [used iu prophetic 
utteiances]. 

3* He ha$ a fine {or good) time of it : He is now in pros- 
perous circumstances. It ’’ is iudefinite]. 

4. fn fine (adj.) : Finally ; In conclusion ; In short ; 
To sum up, 

Cp. la tbia (the skull of a lawyer) the o/ All /i'nci (i. e. the 
end of all hiu legal practice (Hamlet), 

Fingor — 1- ® ^ the pie ; To take part 

in any matter ; to ba concerned or to participate in an ?.ffair, 
[generally used of ^ meddle some person] 

The Treasury has its finger in every departmental pie except the 
Indian one, for no mimeter and no department can carry out reforms 
without public money, and of public money the Treasury is the vigilant 
aud inflexible guardian. — EuSBBLL (on Ofiflcialdom). 

We are , always willing to allow other ,n«ople to manage their own 
affairs so long as we ourselves have no finger in the pie ; but when we have, 
we prefer to manage those people’s aCTaira ourselvee.— M r. Polak. 

So, No man’s pic is freed. 

From his ambitious /tnpcr.-^BAK (Hep viii). 

2. To burn one's fingers. [See Bum]. 

3. To have (some knowledge or practice) at otie’t fingers* 
end* or tips : (V. T.) Te know quite familiarly. To be thorough' 
ly versed iu. 

Lord Shsfterbury had the Latin poets at his Ungers* endi,— Russitif. 

Sir William Hartcourt Aad Shakespeare and Pope at kUfingm* ends. ‘ 

CP' Down to December 1816, English politicians who were iavoor- 
able iu Home.Rule mifeht be eounUd OR the Ungers of §ne*s hand, (jL e, 
weievery few). 
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. • 

4 . To arrive at ontsJin^erM ends : (V. I.) To be in sore 
.aJrai|8. To be greatly impoveiished. 

Q. The ^iinger of [Finger = Direction] : Heaven’s 

direc'ion of a course of action believed in by the pious. Divine 
agency. * 

When Bernard heard the story of the t^o brethren who were sent 
to him, lieeTclannod, “ It is the finger of God, Would that I could be- 
hold this exalted Hpe(;taclo'^’~-l*UOTHKttO. 

To heirs unknown descends th* unguarded store, 

Gr, w.mder'^, hed^cn -directed to tiu^ poiir.--- Poi*K. 

6 To lift a finger : To put oneself )D niotioi) (for defend* 
ing Ji person). Cp. 'I'o strike a blow. 

iSo, to dir a make the jenst etiort, 

7- 'Po look through one s fingers at : Pretend not to sec. 

8. fingered are all thanibs: lie lias clumsy fingers: 
He La clumsy. 

9 . To turn ( or twist) a person round one's little fourr : 
To cajol hi.ii. To c luiplotely control his opmioris or actiona. 

Cp. To lead by th^ nose. Under tbo thumb of. 

10 An opportunity slips through one’s fingers . is not! 
grasped or seized. 

He (Napoleon III) felt his power to be slipping through fU« fingers, 
-Times. 

I Beware of substituting '^hands’’ for *'Gngers " and note the jiinral]. 

# 

Pire— 1- To fire up (V, 1.) To become highly cxcite^l 
or angry ; To take fire. 

C^- To ilj into a paseion, 

2- To go through fire and water: To confront or encounter 
all sor;ts of danger and peril, 

Cp. To go all lengths. 

Also, To the whirlwind and direct the storm, 

14 
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Fire 


First 


, 3* A cannonball han^8 fire: falli to 'explode. {Fig,) 
makes no progress (as a question or scheme). 

So, To miss fire = Fail to go off* 

4. At last the dacoita eel fire to the house : kindled it. 

So, set (the on fire : The Germatia set the city on 

fire. 

To set the Thames (or any chief river of a country) on /<re : To do 
» jiuj remaikdble or unenpected thing [See Set (4)]. 

5. He is a fire brandy i. e. misjhief-maker by iaHaming 
factions. 

6. k fire eater, {Fig.) a very q^iarrelsomc person. 

A cantankerous member of a meeting. 

7. To heap coah of fire on the head of person. (See Coals) 

8- To pour oil on fire : {Fig.) To add to excitement 
while deprecating it. Cp. To add fuel to the fire. 

Kvery rumour o! the dark plots of Mr. Asquith and Balfour atfdcd/r6«4 
fud to the fire of thei^virtuoua indignation. --Statesman. 

9. No snuke without fire : A rupuour is not without some 
foundation. 

First-l- First and foremost : most prominent m 
position or importance. Before any one or anything else, 

bo, The first (>ot-hook in the crane. 

2- (Tu obtiiii information etc.) at first hand: (adv.) 
(J-irect from the original soif^oe or without the intervention of 
an agent ; DiCecily. [See Hand]. 

3 . At first ( idv.) In the beginning. 

4. First aid (u.) assistance given at once to the wounded 
in street or other acoidentSj and in caset of sudden illness 
htfon a doctor arrives. 

a At flnt $ight or view I (siiiY,) Primafam* ’ 





2U fith 

8o, At first hlu^k ; or on the firat blush of the maiter^'^DicKiBNS. 

g. A hero of the first order, — Most valiant and doughty. 

StJ, A star of the first magnitildet (i. e. aize); {I^ig) A problem of the first 
naguitude, i. o. of the greatest importance. 

Firm* He U Jtrm of purpose : (adi.^ very reaohiti*. 

Fish.-1 Neither fish nor /oM: (Prcd.J Neirhor on-j 
thing nor another. 

Cp. Siii generU, 

Similarly^ “ Neither fish, flesh, uor red herring ” — Dnf rPiy 

DiihcuU to pliico ill any category. A noii-desciijit* 

%\ Ho is Uke a fish out of water : The position in which 
he is. situated is most uncoiigouial and distastJui to iiiin, 
Cp. Oat of one's element, — (atl j ) 

3. Here was a pretty kettle of fink : Confusion and muddle, 

4* Ail is fish that comts to his net : He is not very 
scrupulous in taking whatever he cau lay hold uf. 

Cp. All is grist that comes to his mill. 

5. To ma^ce fish one and flflsh of another. To judge 
or treat by a differential Standard or with bias. 

Contra. What fa sauce far the goose is sauce for the gander. 

s 

6. To fish for compliments : To seek to obtain praise 
indirectly. 

7. I have other Ash to fry : other business mor^ 
iani to attend to. 

8* To fish out (V. T.) : To draw ouUas from water, • 

Hamlet thought Polouius h%d been sent to fish out hia necret ; so be 
calls him * a fish-monger ^' — Coi^eridOB. 

9. . There is as good fi*k in the sea as ever canne out of it. 

Ample provision against scaicity. 

10* To fish tti trouUed waters : To eonfnrr to get soma 
gain or advantage out of a disturbed situatioa* ^ 



Fish 


SIS 


Flag 

Tbe interview of the German Emperors at Sal^^buVg stimulated^ the 
audacity, of those reokleie men wbo/iah for pro^t aud popularity tn troubled 
molers,— T imbh. 

Fist 1* writes a good fist : Ilis handwriting is good. 

He is a good calirgraphist. Contra : Cacographi^t- 
2- Inw : Might da right. 

Pit. 1. To fit (a ship or expedition) : To equip; 7Yv 
supply with necessaries. 

2. To /it up (a house, room, or the like) : To furnish 
with things suitable. (V. T.) 

3. To fit in toitfi : To correspond exactly with ; [Fit is V.I.J 

VVe will contrive that our leisure shall jlif in %vith yours. 

4- — To fit on (a garment) : To try it on. 

5* • Td give one a fit : To surprise him or outrage him. 

But, to give one fits : To defeat him easily. 

6. (He reads, works dec.) By fits and staf^ts : (adv.) Spas- 
Modically. Irregularly. Desultordy.* ImmetViodioally 

A woman’s fitness comes bf/ Ss\!t. Cp< snatches, 

7. “ When the fit was ou him.” : wheu he subject to 
this puftsing humour or caprice. 

8. This is in the fitness of things : This is exactly what is 
right uud appropriate. 

Fix. To be ta a fix [This is a popular expression for 
b^itig iu a dilemma-^i. e. any position which presents a choice 
of evils] ; unable to do any thing ; cornered. Non-plusaed. 

Flag. 1. The whUe-flag i Indjoatiop pf twfie. 

[Ditierentiate white feather. — [see featjtie(^. 

2* The red fiag: Indication of danger s Warning that 
danger is ahead. 
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Flag 


3* The black Jtag ; the pirate's ensign. 

4* The yellow Jlct^ ‘ I^di^itlon that th6 ship ism 
'luarantine, 

Flaina* 1- To /an the flame: Tolnake it more iiiteuse, 

2- To add fuel to the flame : To irritate by aggravations. 

He is gone and who knows how he may report 

Thy wo^s by adding fuel to tkefiarnt. — Milton. (Samson). 

3* An old flame of one : a jocular phrase for one's former 
sweetheart. 


Flare* flare up : (V. I.) To burst into a passion. 
To become suddenly angry or excited. 

So, To^are out, 

Cy Tt) foam witii rnge. 

Flash — A flask in the pan : au abortive short attempt. 
Any sudden outburst which accomplishes nothing. An 
ambitious project which ends in failure. 

Cf To end in smoke. The mountain brought forth n. mouse 

Flat— To fall flat: [V. I.] (Fig.) Not to succeed ; 
fail to be interesting. [See Fall]. 

Floa* — 1* A flea-bite, {Fig.) a tnflmg inconvenienr e 
or pain; a mere trifle. A pin prick. 

2- (To send one away with) a flea in his ear siu 
annoying hint or reply. A biting reinart. A sharp repr(^)f 
or repnlse. Home-truth ; Home-thrust. 

Flesh— 1- hi desk (Pred. adj.) : fat. 

la. In the flesh: (Pred. adj.): Alive; in life. 

How many hooigeiitleinen and ladies who never saw Pickwick or Sam 
Weller an the flesh li^ve, laughed at their portraits by Charles Dickens — Tucks 

This proelamation of the world beyond must not bo made to those still 
in tkeJUsht^BtlWTM^ 
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2. He is h&ingfinh every day, i. c. growing thin, 

3 ' Flesh and bloods Lit, the whole body. [Con- 

crete for the abstract]. Hainan nature with its emotions 
and' infirmities. Also,, Family relationship. 

4- Ofte's own Hesh and blood : his near relatives, or his 
tiei^cond lints. 

5 The flesh : (concrete for the abstract) sen^iit pleasure. 

Tliftra were tinier, for he (Antony) was still young, whonbis enthusiasm 
taiiul, his courage Bagged, and the temptations of the world and the flesh 
hwept over him with all their storms —PROTHKRO. 

So, Sins of tlie flesh : sensual appetites ; unchastity. 

da* His to which jl<*ih is heir . evils from which no 
bnrniui bein^ can uscape. Tne sure destiny of man. 

* * and by a sleep to say we end > . 

The heart ache and the thousand n it u rah shocks, 

That fleah i$ heir to ; Tis a coDSummatian 
Devoutly to be wished. 

0. Flesh-pots or the Jleshpois of Egypt, 

[The allusion is to the Bible Et xvi S^lhe children of Israel grow- 
ing weary of the plain food]. 

(Fig!) Luxurious food: High living Plenty of provision. 

In religion she (Mrs Annie Besant) was wandering in the wilderness, 
conscious that for her there could bs) uo return to the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
■\V Stfad. 

Taey (the Bmedictines) chafed at their sojourning *'in the t^ta of 
KgHr," sickened of i\\:^ fUahpots of Froth B ftO. 

T.iiekeray 8 altnirable deicription of Mr. Newcome’s villa is drawn 
fio'm the life ; In R^ypt thera were n )b m »re savoury ftesk'^pots than 
those at CUpham.'’— RosSEtL. 

As among the stiff-necked people of Israel, so aioeng the Englishmeil 
( f India, there is still adarge class which haUhsri alfihr the fhshpots oh 

I 

hjijpi and the worship of golden calves,— S ir P. Mstta.* , 

Cp. The loaves and Sahea. 
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7< To tnakt •&»'• j/le»h creep : To o&qm fright or horror. 
Tha d«Mrip<iioii of Caant ngalino’a snffaring* Motet oorfMk creep. 

Oft To oaako on«**8 blood creop^fSte Blood 1 
Plight -X A flight of itain : a |eriea of them. 

\ 2* The oulpnt took to flight: (V, I.) ran away. Fled. 

Decamped. • ^ 

So, be betook to flight. To ^ take flight' is albO 

comniOQ 

Elmaad orAftily inducei Elgar to lake t§ flight —Dwohto'i. 

3 To piet (the eaetny^ to flight ; (V. T ) cause him to 
flee ; To rout himt 

Fling — t To fling {owiy) from a person or place : 
V. I To leave suldeuly tn token of displeasure or anger. 

2 To fimj over (a person) : ( V. T ) To withhold assut- 
ance from. 

Cp Ti throw oferboard. 

3 To have a flmg at {V.T): Tq jeer at. 

K.eut shrewdly ga.iige8 characters of Lear, Cordelia and the two 
bags and in sturdy enough to have hie flmg at the rasbaesi of Lear — Shak 
(C haracter Sketched). 

4 To Take QW'^fltng, To enjoy pleasure to tie 
eseteni i»f one's opportunities, 

So, to have otte*a fling. [Fling ^^Full itidulgenee in any 
impulse ] * 

I^emtjcraigr has now had iti fuU fling for more than thirty ycads — 

To srd one** f(tce like a {against) ; To 
take a firm and determitied attitude. s 

this tuii«)-wviog spirit Caidmal liatmiog jef ku fadiH^ea 
Cp* Ta pht one’s foot down. 

a umUrJhm etJUnt : 3^« 
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3 . To shin a Hint : To be very miserly or a^v irioioiH* 

Hence the noun, a BkiQ>fliiit=a niggard; a bard 
p.Tson. 

FlotS£ini« — Flo^am and jetsam, (a jocular expreseion) » 
Odds and ends. [Flotsam « weckige found fl mating. Jetsam » 
goods thrown overboard Co save a v ^'^sel ] 

For these last two storiea I by »(> tn^iuA vout'h— They belong to tbe 
flotsam and jetsam of ephemeral gossip. — UtrssrxL 

Flux* — F/iix and re^ux (of tlie tide) ; Ebb and flow. 

Fly-1 4 dy in the. ointment: (t' Biblical pbrase)^ 
(Fig ) whatever ifp lils the excellence of anything. 

Cp^ A crumped* rose-leaf. 

2 ^ fiy ctmher : a curiou4 robe. 

3 A jty on the wheel: Boaster of one’s influential or 
imporhmt position 

I was eaily taught tint though I might be a fly on the wheel of ofhcml 
liiurarchy, I w.»8 iu the eyes of the people a repreeontative of the govern- 
ment and entitled as such to nghte and priv^eges on no accQunc to be- 
lotegone. — S ir H Cottjn. 

4 . To fiy at {\. thing). To rush on ; Tu fall on suddenly. 

5 . He flies at a higher game: cherishes loftier or nobler 
ambitious So, To fly high^ B.* ambitioua. 

0. To fly out against (T. T.) To burst with impulsive- 
roughness or harshness against (persons). 

* 7. To in the face 0/ (t superior person, .a rule, com* 
maad, etc ) To disobey openly : To defy. Fitce.] 

To think God's love ia dependent on the amount of oar love lor Hint- 
is iojly in the face of every word tie has said about it^Kauri. 

. 'Cp. To tempt (or proyoke) FrovideCce 

S> m.' 84 ile : To-diaa’-argia it. 
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* 9> A fiyitig rumur j (n ) on dil (f'f.) 

A( (be; wy. Idea afloat ;se«nr8lirriBg, 1(1$ bral(*d. 

10* (To»oome off) with flying eohui^ (adr) *. Xriiimphantly; 
exulting];, 

Cf Xo acquit UntHlf with credit. 

Fogey. An o\^ fogey: an old ipan behind the times of 
TTith antiquated notions. 

Of —A back Dumber ; a fomlt, i e. iDcmpable of further developmcut 

Foist- 1 To foist ta(V. T.). To inseit (any thills') 
surreptitious/^. 

2 B.e foisted off that writing upon you = fathered H upon 
you. [see father ] 

Cp To palm off 

Fold* 1 To fold a person ia ons's arm To einbraoe 

him. 

2. To fold one's afois : To remain idle. 

SO; To fold one's hands To sit with folded arms. 

Folk. Folk lore: ^yvctiWe^enU regarding beliefs, tia* 
ditions, customs, and superstitions of the people ' 

Follow* follow up (V. T.) ail advantage (a» 

success); To purnse it dosely or steadily. To add to it oy 
further aotion. To add another blow. 

The British troap«/(;^^uwd up their success at dawnpo^e by a vigo 
torn mniroh od Luckoow. 

. It seems thb Uaited States are powerless to /offoir u.p tU3ir detiFsmd 
for the many outrages oa the eea by any stroog aad courageous scUuil •» 
uifglit have been eipeeted.— -1. BTsvibW 

Cp. • Tci'keep Ob, i, « to oootiiib. attd punu*. 

Ualessm this sense it weuid be unidiemaibs to wse 
ad^Srb V up after Mew up aa emaple ** is wtoag^ 



FolkNv tis Fool 

f fi 

2* To /olhio $uit : {V. T.) [a phrase bortrowed from card* 
playing ] (Lti ) To play a card of the same suit as the first 
played, ^ 

(Fig,) To follow an example, or the line of conduct adop- 
ted by a predecessor. • 

Behar hai done her duty and other proriooee ought to follow §uit. 

The artny haa already done something, and the should iuit, 

3* To follow oui (any measure etc,) « To pursue to the 

end. 

The Christian acientiats endeavour the idea that prayer 
and faith are the true and only neceasary healing powers -o' 

4 To follow the lead of a person : To be glided by him ; 
To follow hiB example. 

0 . To follow in one’s footsteps : To do as he has done. 

Fool.-l. To fooi aimp (V. T.) money or time ; To 

expend foolishly. 

[SmUarly, the verb ** To fool" which is intransitive acquires the foice 
of a transitive verb being followed by an adverbial adjunct, (eg) He 
fooled me oitf of Ri 100/ cheated me to tlxit extent. He fooled me into 
mbaertbmg my name to the project ; I did it foolishly by yielding fJb hu 
cajolery— So, To fool one to the top of ones bent : ) 

2. To he n fool for one 8 pains : only to show one^a 
fully by having taken trouble for nothing or to no purpose. 

3 . He made a fool of me\ Made me appear aa if I 
bad been a fool ; caused me to appear in a ridionloiis light; 
f'Played tricks on me). So, I a/ooi 0/ wy^rf/^tbehafed 
foolishly. 

Op To mak. ft Avpt of on«. fSce note oadftr Make.] 

4- A /ooi't Ml itsoon-thli (T4l|«u ^cma Shakespear*) 
His stook^f argitment ia'soou esiiaaated. 

He acKm spaaks and ia «ooa a^knoped. 
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5> (On) A fooKi nrand : a vain aearcb. , 

0.V A fooVn paradUr, A foolish iuseourd stato of bappinesi 
Illusory hapfAnesa. 

Cf. CaatlA in the air. 

Foot- — 1 To foot it \It is indefinite] = To walk o\ 
foot ; To joi^yney ; also to dance. • 

la- So, To come or go on foot i. e. by walking. ^ 

* 2* To net (an agitation* inquiry, or movement) on foot 
To start ; To originate. To put in nation. 

So a movement ie said to on foot if it has been started already. 

Cp. To set a-going. 

Hta Tory opponents net on foot a rumoar that he was an Atheist. 

3 To put the (or beat foot for most, (Lit) To 

walk as fast as one can. (Fig,) To adopt all the means at 
command. Also, to make the best d iaplay possible. 

Canning College put her beet foot foremost on the evening of the 
eelebratioQ of her iubilee.- — 1. D. T. 

4 . To ti^ead or trample one under foot : To oppress him. 

^ 6 To carry one off his feet • To cause great excitement 
in him. To over-euthuse him. ^ 

6. To have one foot in the grave : To be near death. To 
have only a short time to live. 

7- To put one* 8 foot down S To take i^) a firm position 
especially in the matter of refusal. , ^ 

9* At one*s feet (sdv.) In obedience ; In a suppliant 
attitude ; as his disciple or subject. 

* In laet the cause iof progress) which in 1871 seemed to have like ^kfHe 
ieofUiedUepaie in defeated discredited and despised.^RtrssStt. ^ 

A f 

tw&ifii splendid figure and sonorous voice heightened ihs 
that h% sgeifeM, Fashion feU at ku 

1 I 



foot 3*® 

1 bad the honout to «« at Pra/ Tames' t feet for four years in the 
PreBidenc> College [See felt]. 

The Appstle Paul was brought up at the fat of Gamaliel. 

So, To have the ball (i e. aiicoees) of one’* feet (i. e a« 
suljjoct) = To see ono’s way to success; In s fa'c 
command success. 

9* (To walk, move, adv^ance) At afoot$p(iC6: (adv.) 
Sloaly ; ^ith mincing steps. 

Cp At a snail’s pace. At funeral pace. 

10. To meaBure amihtr'^ feet hy one's ou)n last : To judge 
others by oneself as staiidtird 

11. He put his foot on vhy nech • crushed me, 

Cp To trample one under foot [UotS ^he singular number,] 

12. To full on one's feet [Seo Fall] To get well out of 
a dilhcuUy. 

13 A foot-pad ’, an unmounted high-way mau. 

Footing — 1* To pay one'b footing ; To pay a customary 
fee ou entering a club, society, or a new profession or tiade. 

Cp Di ink-money. 

2. On. a fooling of eguality. In the ssma condition 
(relatively to one another) 

C| On ott equal footing { Tak* oare not to omit '• an ”] 

for— 1 for ‘A**’ ) Neverthelesa, yet, 

still. fntpUe of tljat. 

These signs and wonders Were never foundations. The troth of the 
Clttietian religion cannot be dependent upon them. Bat they m»y be 
facts of miturs/or all Ou. Lodge. 

The rank is but the guinea's aUmp, 

Jhe man's the gowd (i e. gold) /or a* BobSS* 

U, B —Instead of the pronoun “ that” a'olanse may h® 
ai^ ysM *sy I oannot ehaoge my opinion. 

Cp. All (be aame. 



por Por0$tail 

• • 

2^ Tne arguments far and gainst, i. e. The proi and con$ 
of a question. 

Forco-ij- To force onee hand: To compel him to* an 
act against his liking. 

* 

Cp. To force (a statemeDi or doctrine) down one's throat. 

2. The law will come iilt3 force (V. I,) : become operative 
or be brought into operatioit; take eifeoU 

Pore —1 ( 1*0 he) to the fare (Prod, adj.) : conspicuously 

present. Alive; not Inst or worn out. 

This will not be as long I am (a the fore, 

Cp the foreground, 

2 To come to the fore : To be taking the leading part, 

Cp. To come to the front, 

3. Fore and aft. (n. The full length from stem to 
stern (in a ship). Also, (adv ) ; all over a ship. 

Foregone* A foregone conclusion S A deoisiou or 

a 

mference arrived at hefor^haind without examining evidence. 

But this denoted a foiegone conclusion. (Othello.) 

He waited the result with intense anxiety, althongh the rote was a 
foregone conc/usio7i.<~ Times (on Napolean HI). 

Forelock— To take, time or occasion by the forelock : To 
seise an opportunity promptly. Not to let a favourable chancy 
slip. To let no opportunity escape. 

[Tlime is represented as an old man with* a single lock of Air 
on the forehead.] 

Cp. To strike the iron while it is hot, 

ForOAtaU* — /ore$taU . the market ; To bny np g^ods 
before b^og xdisplayod ftt a in ^be market the 
iateQtloB ol telling it again at a ktgher price. 
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Forewaril- ' Forewarned i$ forearmed :• A titaely waru- 
iHg aervcsas a aigual for taking adequate iDeaeures for averting 
an evil. * 

a 

Clp> The wit in the repartee :^A witty BaetoaUn going to dine with 
a lady wa» met by her wi^b a face of apology. 1 could not get another 
man” nbe said,” and we are four women and you wilt have to take us all 
ID to dinner*' J^orewarned ja fovLv^armed '* said he with a bow.— K. 

Forget^l. To forget oneself'. To behave ia a ttianuer 
unworthy of oneself To lose control of one’s temper. 

Uigeme no more, T bUaII forrfti myteff — ShaK T. C, 

2 Forget and fovgiue: cease to think of the past, and ^ 
if any remembrance of it cuine**, condone it. 

Porfjet and foryive ; I am old and foolish — SU ak, (K, Lear), 

Cp. Ki 88 and be friends. 

Forlorn. The forlorn hope : A detachment of men 
appointed to Lead in an assault or perform other service attend- 
ed with uncommon pent. [Fig ) A last bat almost hopelesa 
attempt. 

The War oorrespendent now tnarchea with thy van, goes out with the . 
forlorn hope, sits down iu the thick of the f^ght with his note book, and 
takes ten men’s share of the buUeU.-~BK8AHT. 

Mr. Bright only , appeared as a candidate well knowing that be wa!» 
fighting on a for lom kope. —T imes, 

FortUlIC* — 1* Trg one's /hrfune : Take so m e risky step 

2* To maic ones/or<ufie : Fiosper. To have one’s luck 
in bonanza. 

•- 3. make b , fortune : To become rich. 

4 . ^To tnarrg a fortune, i. e. a rich heiress 

5* A fortune ttl If r : one who predicts pirsons’ coming 
lot, what tbdin fixture lives will be. 

6*'^ Fortune persoai&ed as a worshipful 



Fortune sas Fre# 

7 . iiadt tamt to /oHume'i blom. (^j-) whoift furtuue 
hits bumbled to endure anytluug. 

Op Fortune*! buffets, 

Fossil- — Worda fowU ihoughu ; Eemaiaa af expresbea 

t iinkinga of moat anoteut period. 

Foul-*l Foal play \ Treachery. 

» 

2- Through Joul and fair 1 . e. everything good, bad, or 
ludifferout. 

3 To run foul of (V. T.) To rush upon or attack. 

To mu against ; 1’o colliiie toUh, To stumble over or upon. 

Also, io fall foul 0 /* To assault ; To quarrel with. 

Found.— fomd\ [an adverbial contracted phrase 

• often occuiurtg in advortiaemeuts] With all nocesatries provided. 

Wuiibod a Man and Wife* Man ussful indoors und out * * Wif© 
plain cook (g>od) to undertake kitebeu utffoert, dmiug* room, and hall 
(wasli doths), Joint wages £5() oU found, 

1 had given him a situation under Ouvernment,— tirerj^ and all found. 

Fountain. — pitcher %s broken at the fountain : 
Euphimism for death talliiig place. I 

POUTB^I* To go or ruu on all fourt : To crawl or 
ruu on the hands aud knees. To scramble, 

2. (Fig.) The quotation is not quite on all fours, but 
it is near enough, i. e. exactly^ analogous or coi|scidoat ; Even, 
as a perrallel case. 

' Eyee.— 1‘ Free of (Pred, adj.) ; #DeIivered from t»|p 
liability issually partaiiiiitg to the subject, 

The work will be deeps tched free of postM\\e 
• tafere^ will be p^id foe of tuoome Ux The charg,^ m f?fe 

• 0«ain7w(klw<rf(MdiwdktBW*bd)aaldb«/^ 

Ihaisi, * 
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»< Free 

So, be jfl free of his momp « open handed ; Free-handed «= 
liberal. 

2 from : Released from some external prip. 

He is free from fever. The compatiy it not yet/ree/rom loBsee. 

Undet the Free-tidd© system trade i® /m restrictive duties. 

3 - Free and easy : Unceremonious. Regardless of forms 
and^conventioualitiet*. - < 

4. I him a free allowed him to act as he liked. 

O. A free ihinher is one who rejects authority iif leligioas 
belief. An iiii believer. 

An infant frecthinler, a baby philosopher, a scholar in petty-coats— 
a man, whon he giew up, who knew almost every thing eacept hinuclf — 
Mjis. OueuANT oil J S. Mill- 

3. A free Innse ! one unattached to any party. 

7. A free m'lson : A member of an organization (called 
Fiee and Accepted masons) for mutual assistance, good fellon* 
ship, and social enjoyment, having elaborate ritual and sysiem 
of sitret sigtis. 

Hence, Fiee masonry Instinctive but concealed 

sympathy. 

There Is a free^manonry of hatred in India which may at any time 
have dangerous consequences. — Tlme^. 

% Free Will : [Soe Will] « 

9. I did ^ it of my QWi^ fr^ vnll : (adv.) Quite volunta- 
rily, i. e. without constraint of any kind. 

10 To be QT (V. I ) /ree with : To intermeddle with. 
7 o use liberties with, 

Cp. To help oneself to. 

To fishe freedcM i, e. undue familiarity. 

But, ^He has ihe freedom of my I^ihr 4 vy meatie that he 
has the unrestricted use of it» 

f 

All who advertised thelr^ faith in the go>pel of Itnpethijliljdt were 

the freedom of every prevmolal gioenrnnietit hniiQae, « 
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Front 


: No leave. 

To take French leave : To go away lecreity hni without 
notice ; (geueFallyJ To do any thing without permiesipn as 
entering a plaoe, garden, institution ko, ^ 

Fret 1- To fret and fume i To be hot with rage. 

Prete^ cult you these 9 quoth she : I wlU/hme with them.-— S haic. 

2* To eirut and fret. To walk with pompoUs faesiness o£ 
an actor. 

Life is but a walhing shadow, a poor player, 

That $triU$ and frett his hour upon the stage. — M aOBBTB 

Friday- Man Friday x [This name was given by Robin* 
eon Crusoe to his servant,] hence, any submissive or eervile 
attendant. Factotum. 

ft 

Cp. Man of all work . 

Friend* 1* To he fnenda with a person : To be In 
good or friendly terms with him. So, To keep ft unde xeith him. 

2- To make/fiende : To become friendly (usually after a 
sepaiation or rupture.) 

** The poor advanced maliea friends of enemies ** (SbAk.) 

(Not with.) L e. duds hip former enemies quiokly tuminto 
friends. [See Make]. 

Rote- — In both the oombinationa ** s ’’ is not the plural suffis but is 
an adverbial euflU: Frieiidsa*ia friendship; friendly, Just as 
necessarily. C^. Hail-fellow-well-met (adj ) with. 

He is hail-fellow-well met with every body, maket friknde mtk all and 
sttniry. [See the quotation under Site* * * 

3« A Friendly society^ also called Benefit society is an 
association fm: mutual relief during sickness, old age, widow- 
hoodikc. 

9m* ahd/ro (adv ) backwards and forwards* 

FXt)^* I* Be had the from (i. e. efltontery) to say so 
in my preiiefieo: Andadona impcide ce ; Braiienuetsi 



Front 2 S* F«l« 

2 . To erne to tlM frota : Become promiaent or com- 
picUoiu. 

Cf. To the fora. To i« uaed m prod. adj. 

Mr, Banerjoe was again to the/rogit and did Taluable aarrice.— Lvannu 

3. So, To ffo to the /rone - join troops in oam{>aigD, 

{The front * The scene of war]. 

’ [Note. la idziseB other than the military the prepositios on ia naad 
instead of to.] 

4. He stood in. front of me =9 Before ma ; confronting nja, 
Hote the omission of ** the ** before /ron^. 

5. The litiad and front (of a charge) : The chief part or 
principal item. 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath thii extent ; no more — S bak (Othello). 

Cf. The gravAraen of a oharge. 

Fry. 1 Small fry (Fig) InsigiuficaDt people, ehilA 
>en etc. The rabble ; The riff-raC 
CW The tag-rag and hob-tail. 

2. Out of the frying pan ioUt the fire, (adr.) or (Pred.. 
adjj.) From one evil to another which is taorie. 

From bad to worse. 

Cp. From Smoke into smother. JLlao, 6I0 farther and hro wcfim. 

Full- 1— (To pay) Jn full (adv); FuUj; without 
4 adaottou or abridgmeoh 

a 

2 .' To the fvU : (adv.) To the utmoat ntratt 
'I eaa led to the fuU.’ 

Ia the ^esriier psrt ot the oeatiiiy * 1 ^Sktiriet’ end 'yohnBlil)’' 

were le the M iiapertiaeBt end ee ymiml •» liM ‘tUrntf etdUagi*' 
e( todif ftceecu. 

Ba FiAL— hbwn ; Fall grown. 



3> to the hrm : Fall to overfiowing. 

4- [Sto Fig} lafulldreM. 

* ’ ^ In ReFxeir orders ^ 

5* FuU-dttui one which etiquette require! to bo worn 
on oocttsions of ceremony and the like. So, a full dreia 
rehearsal. A fvXl dresi dtbaU : one^arranged Cor b^foiehand 
in ahioh important speeches are delivered. 

la fall fiounnh : enjoying the height^of prosperity and 
vigour. In bouansa. 

6> FM of |i«M mi hmoutTB. (Pred* adj.) Old and 
having honours to fnUl (from tho Btole) ; AUof (adv ) as after 

die^ Cp. Having one's fill of. 

[Hote the prepositiona ia— “The vewelw/wWo/ water" and 
'Hhe vdEBel filltd mtk Water."] 

7 . Bo is of full age : Has attained m<i 3 ority (21 years from 
a legal point of view). 


8. In the fuUneta of lime (adv.) In the proper and 
dtsUntd time. ^ 

The greal'e)»t c^xreer of our modern days has come to au end m the fuU 
ft«w of Unit, — Timbs 

A self goreromeat, though remote st present, is none the last sure 
to come to pass la the fulnm of tnae.— S tab. 


9« FM cry: (Lit) The hounds collectively that have 

oaught the scent (of the game la huuti — ' - 

chorus. Hard chase, ^ ^ 

) any hot pursuit (coUeotively made). 

10 . ( the market, festiyity, merriment or the like is) 
te/nf/etfltfep; (Pred ^adj.) at its 
fr^ e6$Mki Working freely^ 

l^To mahefm of a persmi : To deride 
XtwmeSiiyM0a^to)eaiN/e^ the nMthetp^ i/fnh, ^ MitoM 
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Eoglftnd from tho tjr&nnonn bondage of coBTentionsI ugliiMw.— B umbll. 
C9 To make game of. 

2. To pok^ fun at a persati : To awil him With ridioule. 
To chaff him. 

Sydney Smith nerer t)re<l of poking fun at the eanetified vitlag# of 
Clapham ” and its serious inhabitants, at missionary effort and reTiTaliat 
enthusiasm. — RuasiLh. 

Further* 1.— Tho force of (any thing) coti/i no /ur** 
(her go * Had exhausted itself. 

Three Poets, in three distant ages bom 
Greece, ^taly, and England did sdorn ; 

The first (Homer) in loftiness of thought surpassed. 

The next (Virgtl) in majesty, in both the last (Milton.) 

The force of nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she joined the former two. — D rtdxn. 

So Surely tho force of incongruity could no further ^o.—Kubsell. 
Towards the end of the century the last word had been said on this 
subject (art of painting). Representational art could go no further, 

2 Go furiker and fare woru , (adv ) From bad to 
worse: , 

Future* 1* — future: (ady.) In time to come. 

This kind of breach of discipline will not occur in future^ 

% In the near future. 

A resolution is sure to take place tfi the near future, 

IFote the definite article when future it defined by an adjeotiTej, 

Or 

OaiUt — ^1< To gain upon (a competitor) : V. To otet* 
take ly degteee. 

2* To yam over (a person): 7. T. To eoax or uhaaSlUt 
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3. To fain tme : (V, I.) To obtoiu disi&y by pretext!. 

4. To fain tht tar of n person - To be heard favour 
ably by. 

5 . To gain ground (V. I.) To advance ; To progiHsas. 

[Fonowad by tlie adverbial adjunct ** upon* a paraon or a tbing 
To get oloiier in purauit.] 

Let ih$ galled jade mnce^ our mtAere ar 
unwrung : [See Withers].^ 

2« H'Ais ii gall and wrmwood to me : (Fig.) This etingi 
"me bitterly. It esi*eediugly atmoya me. 

Gklllery* — 1- To gxlUry, To act or ooudaci 

oueaelf with a view to win applause of the lower order o! 
people. Hence, to work for popularity. 

When Ur. Goaolien is not pUymg to the gatUry he can disouta hi 
fiolttical opponents and their eayingA and doings as dispassionately as 
micruBOopist examines a bl.ick*heet)e — EnssiiLL. 

Cp. To use clap-trap or plaiformula (i, e. platform oratory ) 

0ailL6< — !• You are game for this ihtngi (Pred. adj.) 
You have spirit to do it. 

2. You are game ta the la%% (Pred. adj ) : indefatigable. 

So, garn/e to the hack hone tr firm .% indomitable. 

3- To die game. 'I o ruamtain a bold spirit to tfne tad. 

(game ts used adverbially ex like a game cock ] 

4. The game is up: All is lost ; success is impossible. 

Of Tbe bubble has burst. , * ^ 

The game *e worth the candle: Tbe lesults or the 
objects kim^d at justify eost aud trouble. 

Qp. Worth powder and shot. 

a taa Aopt tit fame ia yovr htmdt *. you we tmtuio 
nia. PNnriigBe of eabslituUiig on fox ««]. 

''7< To Nwie Tonukkefanof him. To. 
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jeer at him. To ridicule him. [no article before To 

humbug him, 

8* To i^lay the game af a person : To espouse his cause 
or quarrel : To advance his Rchemes uninientionallp» 

But, to play the game (abBolatel}) = To observe the rules ; 
To behave honourably. [See Pl‘y]. 

To play a game ; To be engaged in a scheme or pursuit 
which is followed up like a game. 

9 . Two cm play at that game- Another person can 
equally take this course of acrion ; can retidiate. 

1 do not use harsh words, which are ready em ployed and at ttaily 
retorted. It ie a game that ttoo can play ai — Qi.aDStOMiL 

c^. To pay a man in hie own coin. 

Gander- TFAa^ is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander^ Like things require like trentment. 

[This expression is used whenever an argument used by one is turned 
against him]. If you put a pressure on one class to make it train itself 
properly, you must put^ressure on other ty the same end. — A eiiou>. 

Oasp* The last gasp : The death struggle. 

So, a thing is said to be at its last gasp, [Beware of 
using tn for at]. 

Gather. —1. Oaikertd to one's /oMsrs: (Pred. ad j ) 
dead and gone. 

When a noble lord, whose unoonsoionable longevity had sorely taxed 
the patienoe of his family, was at length gathered to his 'fiUhers^ his eldest 
son's wife was cheered by' the thoi^ht that at last ahe would be able to 
hats a groom of the chambers as well as a butler,««EcBSSLL (on Hedonism), 

When he is io Am / ofAsrs, no eye will dlta with a tear, no** 

heart will mourn for its last frien 1. — A. TrollovA 

2 > 'toffaiher ottMell toffOher: Xo oollwt all jMtNT 
for a strong effort. 

to pan oaew^ l«S»a«r. 
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[]FotetlwtiM-al'*'ta|{eUMr” in eoaoMt^oa «iUi Uw 

S« The ^arvMt ii gtitkered in (ad?.) ; •ollMtod and 
■itoreJ. 

4> A rotUnf ffoiM fiather$ no moti : [& proverb]. 

(Fif ) A peraon vbo always changes bis oaUing nakes 
no mouej. 

4a. k sore gathers head : swells. ( Ftg ) To acquire 
atreugths [Differeatiate, Come to a head]. 

Oaikering elertdi : Signs of tbs times; Warning; 
omen. Clouds in the honson ; 

Cf . Coming ertnU cast thck shadows befora. 

(}&Ulltl6t — 1* To throw down the gauntlet : To issue a 
challenge; To defy. 

Qormany iXitw down the soAjmtlet to all European powers. 
cf To fling down the glove. 

2 To ptek or take up the gauntlet : To accept the 
challenge, which has beeu already issued. 

Hr. Morley never obtrudes his own opinions, never introduces debat* 
able matter, never dogmatises. But he he ia always ready to pick up the 
gauntUt, especially if a Tory flings it down. 

(In both phrsses gauntlet (Fr.)=:a glove]. 

3- rw the gauntlet, {Lit,) To undergo a partieulat 
kind of military, naval, or school punishment which consisted 
in making the offender run through a lane fdimed of two rows 
ot men armed with knotted cords with which they struck him 
ps ha raUL [OauntUt (Scand) » Lane running]. 

(Fig) To go through maoh and severe critioiatn or ill 
treatment from different qaarters. 

ilie Hufusiiel Imdsnr, wtffk their lamdiss and follewer% left Kcffprs 
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Qfaze. To stand in a gaze : To iiaD^.gaiiDg ; To look 
•teadily and v^onderingly. 

The Presidant'a oalm Miumption is that India baa been standing ol a 
gage during the laat decade. - Tiufi of India. , 

Cp To gape with wonder. 

Ooeie* dll hU geest are swans : (Fig») Ho ooti too 
high an estimate on his own possessions. 

All the bureaucratic gcei$ are swana. 

Cp. He thinks hit penny silver. 

Gentle.—!. Oenili and simple: Highborn and low- 
born ; Gentry and common people. 

The miller*! daughter could not believe that hipch gentry behaved badly 
to their wives, but her mother instructed her '* O child, men are men : 
gentle or simple : they are much of a muchness. — Qtoaot Eliot. 

Cp The inward delicacy and gentle feeling which we acknowledge 
as the only true criterion of the class (Lady or gentleman) may be found 
under the smocJcfrock of a ploughhoy as well as beneath the mantle of an earl,— 
Times 

2* Oentle-fofk * people of good position and family. 

Cp ** Genteel Society ” ( = the upper classes). ' 

Also, The shabby genteel” ; genteel misery (Poverty due to pretend- 
ing to live in a better or more expensire style than one is able.) 

3 . Oentlemen at large : Pei sons having no occupation. 

Get — 1- To gef along : (V, I.) To advance , To progress* 

2 Get along with yoti! (Exclamation): Be ofif ; nonr* 
sense. 

8. To get at ( V.T.) : To find. I could not gst at a snrgeoii. 
To reach. 

He was not till enough to get at that ^k on the top-most idielf. 

Also, To have access to (a man of rank) 

Qet-at-abl# (Fred. adj.)saooeisible ; opmemt-able ; 

AlsOf To try t4> impose upon ; To bilbs; ae the 
been got at. 
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4, Tn ga jm(Y. I.) [m dwoUe lavwMd (Od* ] : kiyvxo» 
towards suoodfli ia life. 

Also, To mount (a bone). Ooiitta r to get off. 

5* To on with a person : To find it agreeable te 
bear bim oompany* 

0. Tojirei vndor (as 6re) : V. T. To subdue. 

7. To gH guit of\ To be freed from (as debt) 

So, To gtt fid of: To disengage oneself from (as encnm- 
branoe). 

The English nation had baan oonvinoed that slarerj was a curse that 
must ho got rid of at any cost ^Russbll. 

8 To got round (a person) ; To oajole : To cireumyent, 
To talk (him) over. 

9* To get over a person : To manage to he in bis good 
graces 

10- To gef over a difficulty or some obstacle* To 
surmount it. 

u. To get over an illness : To recover from it. [Also 
used figuratively]. 

12 To get over a task * To finish it. 

t T 

Cp To get done vfith. So, To get through a book or s saial 

la To gel in debts * To collect them. 

Cp. To gather in. 

13a- Topee mto debte ; To incur them. • 

I never got into debt and never wanted ; but I bed to be frugal atih 
aVSid ovosg unnecessary expense.- Sxh H, Hawsibs * 

14* To get of (T. I.) To escape. 

13« To pef up a tuhjogi : To study and learn it. . 

, 411% ^ 40^ ing«ius0 <4« . A i 7e prsjpMf <•» & 

menwiAli). 
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16. The lautodrest wasliea aod . makes 

it 6t for new wear. 

17- To get the betier (n. aecendenoy) of : (V. T.) (See 
Better.] 

18. To get (a subject) bp heart: To oommit (It) to 
memory ; To con (it). 

Cp To learn by rote. 

Ghost. — 1 To give up the ghost, (V. I.) To die. 

A ennopy most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the Sbak J. C. 

2 It needs no ghost to teH us : U so manifest and clear. 

There needs no ghost, iny love, come from the grave, 

To tell us this— S hak (Hemlet). 

To see with half nn eye. 

3* He has not a ghost of a chance : There is not the 
least likelihood of his success : none at all. 

[Beware of using ** the *’ for ” a 

Gift* — 1- I would not have this at a g'ft, i. e., even 

gratis. o 

2* To look a gift horse in the (gab or) month \ To pick 
flaws in a gift ; To find fault with the donor of a gift. 

Gild* — 1. To gild the pilJL [The draggists often coat 
hiiier pills with gold-leaf to make them attractive.] ) 
To soften down an unpleasanJt necessity. To tone down what 
ig unpleasant So, To sugar the pill, 

* 2» To tait the gilt off the gingerbread : To strip a thing 
of what makes it superficially showy and attractive; To 
disillusion., 

" Burasisat replaced by " Anglo f ttdiMis Now ** erM some ol 

them, •• we have oome into our birth^Klglit*’^I%eyi<lty howeyse^ iH Wearing 
0/ ike g»ttgerSf^,^^AmKAS. 
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8> CHldtd p^K& : Tdang men of fiabidB heving plenty of 
of money to epend fooliebly ; Penjendrame ; weelthy young 
•pend-thrifte.- “Swella." 

Cf Jeuaen^ doree ; yoaog men about ioiwti. 

4* OiU-tdgtd t€curiiit$i stocks and shares of public 
companies or oorporatioas in whioh to invest money is very 
safe. 

The adTsntege of the New Loan are better than any thing yet offered 
to the ixiyeating public in the form of giU-^edgtd security*— 'Couusaos* 

Gird-t To gird vt: To jeer ; To gibe atj To sneer at. 

2' To gird up the (or one’s) loint . So prepare for eigor* 
oiu action. 

Give— 1- To give away a property^ i. e. To transfer ita 

2. To give atoay a bride (at marriage) ; To act the part 
of her father. 

3, To give oneself away » (colloquial) To let slip some 
thought which was intended to keep secret. To do an pct or 
utter words showing intention not meant to be divulged. 

Cp To betray oneself. 

3a« To give one$el/ up (to a thought etc )»■ To devote 
oneself. 

4* To give oneself out for (a doctor) : To let others know 
him to be (a doctor) — whioh Is not true. 

[<• For ” may be changed into as*']. Cp,* To pose as. ^ 

f. » -j 

e. To give forth or out (a rumour): To spread ; 
To pnUirii. [Usn^y in the pasaire form with ’'it" as 
QomloatiTe.] 

'IRb gitea Mtf ibaa slN^sg tar my orchard 

Mg saataia tat tke •ttmueopt , ' 

Assr^snk stuns »e--4huB(Ibal«t}.l. s. enrmtly rcpcrtoilt 



Give Give 

Joseph Smith gavt U fcrih thsi be bed dieeoTol^*fthe bcMd( t)! IfoirtttOQ 
(contfldmug supposed Divxne revelatioxts)«-*CTO 

Cp On dit 

6 To give out (V. I.) To fail ; To run short. 

The netuial streogih o£ our people wse giving mt — I. Rariaw. 

When no new grievaucea are added the fuel often givtt out — STaTBSliaM* 

7. To give back (V. T ) To return f To restore, 

8* A woman gives birth to a child, i, e. brings forth. 

9. To givl (a person, a thief etc ) chase, (V. T.) To 
pursue. 

10 To give prolific/ (V. 1.) To retire before an enemy. 

11. The hounds began io give tongue (y.l,) i. e., To 
bark. < 

12* To give in. (V. I.) * To yield. To cease fighting 
or arguing. 

But the Englishman will give in, and gracefully too, when convincod of 
the opponent’s trutbfuluess and sincerity of purpose, — I. Review. 

Cp To give wag To climb down. To throw up the cards. 

12a Tu give in to (a thing) =* To yield assent to it. 

Also, (V. T ) he gave in his lesiguation, i. e. tendered it. 
He gave tre that paper, i e handed it iu. 

13 To* give the lie to a {lerson (V. T.) : To charge him 
lyitb falsehood ; to contradict him flatly. 

. 14 To givi aver (a habit etc.) » (V. T.) to abandon. 

So, iu the passive form, A person is given ever to a wicked 
course of life. ^ 

Also, a patient is given over by the doctor when hii^ 
tecoverv is considered tc be hopelese. 

Hit friends, like physiciaiw, thrive, give Aim opsr.-^^^Ai ff* A.) 

13 To give gUaot (e : To retii^ ^ «e td tne|ie room 
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]6« To piA up, (V, T. ) : To rooign (»8 offioe or appoint* 

ment) To reliaqoiah (aa habit plan, belief, elaim, poeseBaioo)* 

Jho^ to renounce hepe of seeing (as a i^ereon) Also, To 
part with or To band 0 Tet« . 

But, to pttif oneaelf up: To surrender (as to police 
custodj.) 

17‘ To give my. (V. I.) To yield (to a person or 
thing)* 

The longest night at lut pteei my to the brightnefs ol day. 

Usually, To yield to force so as to hreat down (as a ricket- 
ty conTsyance on the road). 

The branch on which her foot rested anddenly pore looy — Df iobto», 

la He is much giten to cnrp up. (Trcd, sdj ) Addicted 
to or disposed to (any kind of pursuit ) 

la Givf-and-tahe (adj.) policy : making fair exchange or 
mutual ooncession. 

Cp. Meeting half way. 

They were a well matched fairly balanced, pm md tale couple.**- 
HiCKSssr * 

Office in India bad not redeemed his (Sir Ricfcard TtmpJe’a) natural 
plainness by the infusion of those outward humanities which grace the 
men who lire in an atmosphere of pm avd ^ale (n. sfair taehange). 
With Temple's class It is mainly NoSTon (Looker-on), 

So, Where onlj merit constant pay receives, 

la blest in what it teitei, and what it pfvea. -Pope. 

20. I will give (yvu) a piece of raj mind: r.proftoh 
orlooU. 

OlSlHie.— 1- To glance over af’snbjpci ; To pasa 
over it. Tq rwd oursorily (a matter, book, etc.) 

Cf. To shim the surface of, ' 

3. 3S» ■.fDmce «<; To look } Heaoe, to i|al(i » 

jpom^a^sHep to. 
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CHeM* ThObe ^ho live in glaa iontei ebould net throw 
etones Pei eons having fla^a of character should not 

Bcandalire others AsjierBion provokes retort (or tuqttoque«< 
Zat , you too.) 

ihat glitters is noi gold : 

[Utiitumaticallj, the exn^batto All m a negatiie aentenoecr aotne or eren 
moat, ]uL<giceuch atciiU’ticc la parttcuhr neyatixe. Sc Die glittering 
thiDga are Dot gold. Sbuwy outside appearaDcea are tomettmet deceptive.] 

Cp. OVois of novelty * specious uppeatauce or exteroal 
show oi a thing that is new may mislead. 

Glove.— [See Gauntlet.] 

1 To be hand %n glove (udj.) with a person : Intimate. 

Also, hand and glove, 

2* To hand/e one loithout gloves: (V. T.) To deal 
roughly or mercilessly with him. 

3 Glove-money : A douceur ; ** a tip/* 

Olose* To gloie over a fault : To palliate or eitenuate it. 

♦ 

To explain so as to hide or eicu^ it. 

Glttt-l. To glut an appetite •‘To OTersatisfy it, To 
aate it. * 

a CerUin goods glut the market ; overeupply it so thst 
thsy beoome unsaleable. 

Heooe the noun, A glut in the moriet * Supply sioeedtng 
denund. Op. A drug in the market. It goes a~*-beggiug. 

Qnat* ttrain <U a gnat : To be setttpuloas uftont 
trifles. ' 

Oa oertain familiajr dombumtiona with " go ” 

M Boua.] 

1. Here ti « po; an embeieMMlBg Stete of aSsui. 

a /c^BAgo; («#) liniKiiMbki 



3. It *• all*tb« go : It is in fksbton. 

4 . On tiM 90 -* (p)«d, ndj?) la n itnte of dooliaft 

doing out. 

4 a. A go a^i porson is one very active and pnebiag : 
a rusher. 

41). To go baA vfon (one's words) : To ihil to keep them. 
(See Back.] 

Ido not suppose that the boose or tLe country are peinptoeiujMii 
what I have said iu their usine sad on their hehsif...— Ms Asquitb. ^ 

In this country it is not only the official eUinent which is loth to go 
hack CM the puUiehed word — TlMSfc or ISBIS. 

5 . To go hy : To pass away uuuoticed. 

Hence, the noun “ the .go-by " in the phrase To gin ont 
iht po- 5 y-To refuse to notice or recognise him. 

5a. The ttffie hat gme by when )ou might have helped 
him : an opportunity has been lost. 

(Ksrk ttie pasrivo form in : He (Christ) seems to have eonsidered that 
tit (tmc for these methods wm gone ty— Bees Homo.] 

go, By-gone time : one that is post. Also this thing has gont 
hys happened in the post. 

6 . To go dotM with (the public or nny body oi men) : To 
be believed or accepted by. 

Havings hluff, oS-hand mssoier which, passed for heartiness, sad 
cSnsideiable power of pleasing wfaeif he liked, he went down wUh the wAoet 
in general for a good fellow wiongh.— T. Hcoess. * * 

7‘ go in for (a thing) : To be in favonr of it ; To 
nashn it OB object of porBoit or aoqireraent. 

3^ The light has gone ont : become extiuet (V. I.). S|v 
(fig.) Lifhiassi^ tobsvogeswmtf. 

% 7^ go tkrongh (miy vroil;, tMk ete.): tlopigfctm 
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10 . To go through (7. I,) mih : To execute tftciwMg^ 
To complete. 

To roturo would Ik m greftt labour at io go tJirougA with tba buemem 
to the bittar and.^DliGUToN 

11. It goes without taying : is too obyious to mention ; is 
eooepted without question. 

12* It ts u gone cate with him : There is no hope for him. 

* The following are inatances of the transitive use of go 
followed by cognate objects. 

• 13* He will go all lengths in his denunciation of the 

Press Act : will undertake all posai de risks. 

13A. To go the length of (doing) : To go so far as (to 
do) , venture upon. 

14 We went a troublesome journey: There were 
troubles on our way. 

UK So, go oiu*s way. 

The tshapherd aud the sheep went thoif several ways in mutual disgust. 

U3. But, Tu go on one’s way . To proceed further. 

The oyolone whioh visited Calcutta on Thursday last (21. e. IC.) has 
gone on its way — STatksmas. 

ll^ This Will go a long way toward^, success ; Be much 
effective in bringing aliout the desired result. 

So, To go an errand ; To a drive^ 

Ood*^l* ^ * A piece of good fortune coining 

*mexpeetedly : an unlooked for acquisition in time. 

At this juncture the adve^it of Rabindranath Tagore hae proved a 
ffod-teniL It is a matter of congratulation that the thuaghteof Tagore have 
found thur way to the minde of thinking Japaneee— -^Pftof. HiaOsS. 

2. I' wish you fod^apeed^ i. e. saeoeis or good fothmeJ 
I wiA that God may ^raed you, 

fciM MOO vtuffi*, Mu4(ik[ Sm iritpr .tSiapuiili,gmn*p<.t> 
9Mil <» 07 



Qod S4t CUtM 

To maid / 1 god ^ (a penoa) : To Hotfy j To i^otheo- 

Gold — 1 iio gaidm ttg* : the period (lO th« owrly ages 
of th6 world) whelv^[leu were peaceful, happjr and ieiiooent« 
( F^f ) the period w^^ea anj^itHimg (e g, htermtare) te at tts beet. 

The gM^n ag$ of EogUsh Society w oovered by the twenty yeare ot 
Queen Vlotorie'a married life.«~Bos8Bt«L. • 

2 Tha gddtn tule, one that is p<zi* valtiablo 

e. g» Do to others as yoa would have others do unto you. 

Preoept t« fairly matohed ngamat precept, and what the law of love 
and ih€ goideth ruh did for oattukin 1 wtia to place for the hrst time tft 
love of man ae man dietinctly tii the hat of virbu<M -Ecoa Homo. 

The golden rule of golden ailetioe — Hu. P^lak 

Never tc^ut one hand to anything in which I could thiew my whole 
•Hf ; and never to affect depreciation of my work whatever it tvie , I ftnd 
now to have been my golden, ruhn ^Dioux^s. 

Live and let live. 

sa- Tke goldtn mean . The ezoalloDt rule of avoiding;^ 
extremest The middle course. ^ 

You should tread the goldm fath of the hwpjtg mean —Loro Ronaoosbat 
Cp. Vm media ; Jueie milieu 

3 * To win <y^e» opinions (of the people) High respect* 

I have bought gouK opinions from all sorts of people — MacBSTS. 

Report Bj0k9 goldenlg ot hvs profits.— S rak. 

4* Tou have lost s gofden opportunity . one pre-eminent- 
ly favoarabl^ or ansptoioue. So, golden days, 

^Qse were the golden days of booms sad dividends There has been 
nsny a ehitcp Mgn and the weakest have natumUy gone to tie wriL R. 

gMm^eaUfo [SeeOftf.] 

0a <hU(sn wedding : Fiftieth a^nivarsory of one's snamiage. 

ftai OnOua wtoto lo Jfn. OMAwla m Imt OoidW ' 

Set. JOUmHiii middle a snalrecsMT' ' 

ift 
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7. The goldm howl it broken : Death takes place. 

• * * and then one flicker more of reflecting thought, one gentle request, 
ODe y6urQinf( look on her who ^11 • c »me do more/ and the ailver thread 
ia io<»bed, the gulden howl for ever broken. — ShakbspkarR CBAaacTfsrts. 

Cj. “the pitcher ia broken at the fountain/’— [See Fountain.] 
Also, life’s poor play is over. 

8' The golden season of life : The prime, flower, spring- 
tide, or seedtime uf life, 

Cp. The hey-day of youth, 

* Gone*— 1. ^ Past and gone : [einfihatic of past^ Gone by. 

2- It ia a gone rase : (pred) . hupoleas one- 

So, Othello's occupation ia gone: (Sliak)he haa nothing left to Occupy 
himself with; or keep himself engaged in. Lost past any Wpc of recovery. 

Good. 1. As good as dead : (adv.) Practically, 
virtually the same as. 

As good almost kill n man as kill a good book ; who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature Ood’s image j but he who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself. — M ilton. 

A miss is as good as a mile. Nod is a. good as wink to a blind man. 

IS. As good as one*s word : precise in promise-keeping. . 

2> As good as a play : Very iiitereiriUDg* 

3- What is the good of calling a meHing : It will bring 
ill no beneficial result. ( Ldt.) Cui bono. 

[With “ the ” before *' good ”, of ia the right preposition Introducing 
a description of the good in questiou], 

4- 'Fhore is no good in calling a meeting. 

[Here it ia denied that there is any good in a thing ; ao the proper 
prepoBUion Xb “ in ”, not “ of “.] 

cp- Ther. i. nd uia ia makiog protwU. 

S (said or uttered) In good ; (adv.) Ia sober 

veulity -y ill aU seriouauesa. 



<3ood Oodd 

0. In good' time ' (s^dv.) Neither too soon nor too lale. 
Betimes j Also, opportunely. Cp. Ih due course. 

7> Be so good as to send : Be good euotigh to send ; Be 
\ pleased to send. Please to send. 

£ 

[Some writers omit ** to ’* after as ] 

8- Things are in good train : (Prod, adj.) going well. 

Cp III gearf =8in working order.) 

9. (To go away from a place, or to come to a place) 
For good (adv.) Permanently, Not to return at all. 

9A. So, to lea ?0 a place /or good and all (adv.) [The 
same as above but more emphatic ] For the last time ; finally. 

The real line of progress is to rtoider th*^ Govenunent more and more 
able to settle Indian problems /or good and a//.— SfaTEHMAN. 

To mis<j th»* g )ldeu opportunity that now offers means your loss for 
good and all. - -I Bin 

10 He is (joi)d for that sum : able to pay it. Solvent as 
regards that amount. 

lOA lu uiy bank account 1 have one thousand Rupees 
to (he go id i. e. to my credit. 

Cjutra. To the bad : to ray debit. 

11. The agreedlent stands good : remains firm or valid. 

12* To take a thing in good part: To be pleased with it 
instead of being offended by it 

13 A- To makegood (a loss or defimency.) ^(V. T.) 7’e 

couiptMisate for, To sn()ply, To repair. • • 

Our part at home is to ma^e good by adequate rnenflurcs the great 
Ifltsees whioh thu offeusive must necessarily entail upon ic -Tluks. 

B* To make gocd (an expense) ; To p.iy. 

C. To mfke good (a promise): To fulfil; To suit the 
action to the word. 

Cp. To be as good as oue*s word. 



Ooi^diim 


Cdoif M 

D. To wuzae good {a purpose) : To 

E- To mdkt good^ (a statement) : To verify or demons- 
trate. 

P, To mahe good (a charge) ; To substantiate To 
establish by evidence. 

O. To nkJkke good (a position) : To gain and hold. 

14. Goodnua gracum ! >>n interjeotton deooting aurprise > 
or indignation , 

15. Goodnens khotos : (adv ) In all conscience ^the 
statement may he niade) . AlsO) 1 do Hot know. 

16 Good ihetn Food. ^ 

Not a place ah formerly where every pasaeoget muBt stop and taste oj 
luB wine and good cheer — Lamb 

17. A good-foi nothing fellow (adj ) idle and worthless 
A good- for nothing woman is playfully called a ** baggage.*' 

18 The good man The head of a family. 

[Correlative Tba good wife ] 

GoOW- 1 Thp gtose that lays the golden eggs: The 
souice of one’s wealth and income. 

Cp Qq^ 8 Miich-cuw. 

2 Gooseberry eyes Goggle eyes, i. e. those that give 
dim sight, 

3. A mid goose cAasr : A foolish pursuit after iometbing 
which 18 impossible of attainment. 

( p.. (A lcK>rs errand or) a cleevelsis erran^. 

Gordian^ To cut the Gordian inoi* [See Cut]. 

To solve a problem in a bold and muiued muuner^ as hy force 
or by evading oonditiops^ 

The Btatfwuieii gt the Domiqiona’ melhods of eViKag the GenHan 
of bursattoracy are as stiuk^latieg as arv s^toive*-’ IvmAWAW* 



Cime* , <intn( 

GraOB — 1 ^ *«*'* fftaea (dr in the good 

gmcea of one): To enjoy hie farottr^or friendi^ip* To be 
liked by bim. 

staad well with one 

a. To fniiimit with a good gt^aoe (adt.) Qraeafally ; as 
if wiUing With at least an air of graotousueas. 

So, To do a thing With a good grace. 

Of To make a Virtue of neoessit;^. 

Contra WuA aAad^rac€;(ad7) In an unwilling or ill tempared 
manner. 

3* Tais keoLft of grace To cheer up (V, I.) and trg 
again. 

The forces of tjrrauny, discoverinj; with joy tb \t the Reform Act had 
not, atcei* all, d»(noUsh^d thtiin, of tfrtre, anl rallied themulrei 

tfor a etriig^lo to logMn their lo^t ascend iuoy W. K HusaBLb. 

[No article before kedrt\ 

4. tn iku yoar of grace (i, e. of our Lord) or ta thg year of 
grace 1916. 

(Ironically used) wh|n Christianity has been ao long 
established. 

QraiU '-^1* iyaintt the gram : (adv.) Lit, Against 
the fibrea of wooi. Ftg. (applied to persons) ; contrary <o 
one's bias or natural temper, unwillingly or unpleasantly. 

B.-^The article the** instead ef the posiessivep 

The verb usually eombiue-i with the phrasaas the** opposition of 
the grak iMiot felt until mooemeiU oftdMt it is attempted. 

I had rather have a little and do what 1 Uha, than ao(|uire a great deal 
by workii^^ npntnst tie J Pars. 

To be 4laleynl goes agmnst ike grain of the Hindus* ^ 

% rub the wr<^ir smr. 

lb* lAgaiwt tbe Jtait. 



Crain Cmw 

I «• 

3&. Aerois ihe grain. 

Anything in the nature muasuno; the press Uiilen rig^t aera$s the 
ffrain of my whole heiog.— I ^ord Chkl MSifoRD 

3* To take a stiterneut toUh a (fram af aaft: adv. with 
some deduction or doubt. [Lat. Cum grano so/is.] 

Ct With grains of allowance. 

4. To dye in (adw) lu the fibre or raw rntterul 
(Hence), deeply ; thoroughly , indelibly. [!N^o artiole before 
grain, 

G'fApdS* L Tk^ grapes arr sonr mail ejaculation of 
a person wh) in di3appouitm3ut disparages a thing becaii'ie he 
cannot attain to it. 

2. Sour grapes : such disparagement 

OrAT)ple> To grapple with a question or problem or 
situation *• To tackle it. 

1 have put at the diqpml of the %eaite »#a exp-»neQced and able officer 
to aaaiat the Uiiiver'iity aatlimttdH in grupplmg wUh the treineoious 
additional Work. — Lord RoKaldsuaV 

QrdSS* I A grass-wi low : originaUy, a grac»-wid^w ; 
a widow by courtesy : Novv, a wife temporarily sepanited fro u 
her husband 

2* To let the grass grow under one's feet 

To waste time ; To dawdle about. 

But ]Q8t like hereelf Mrs Annie Reaant has not let the grass grow ufuUr 
her feet because the Oongrdss session has come to a close.— Ls Ansa. 

Hark the plursl free as also the &6g>itive form} 

Contra^ To make the most of one^s time 

Orare. 1 I'o haite on^ foot in the grans : To be very 
near death. / 

•i « 

Cj To hate short time to live. Kot to be l(«ng for ibU world. ^ 

S This would make (soa>« dA>4 penok} fM)M ; 

pAin hun if be were altTe.i 



Prara OrMk 

\ 

This psper*^ (BtatAmaa's) writiogs ol rseent ywv msy w»H good 
old Robert Knight to turn in his giavo ^LKapsn. ^ 

Orealt 1 The gr^at 9^ (pi n ) The dietingtilshed per- 
sons of rank, position, wealth, and infiuenee. 

2* Th€ grtai unpaid : Honorary Magistrates and other 
ofhcets of Vank receiving no stipend or salary. 

3* The great unteuhed (Facetiously med)* the working 
classes many of whom are engaged in very dirty work. The 
rabble, 

Cp • ^ ^ clubs upfutairs 

To iphicb the unwatked artier repairs—CowPsa. 

4 Gtfal and small (n) . great persons and small persons 
promiscuouseiy — High and low 

[Note the nmiHSKm of ** the before the eombinationl 
C • All and suadiy. 

5 The greatnf good of the grealnt number : The basic 
principle of Ueutham's Ethics, i e utilitarianism. The test of a 
viituous act IB its tendency to do good. 

Greok 1 On the Greek kilends : (adv.) Never. 

[The Greeks had no talends : the first day of each month 
among the Romans]. 

Ud fortunately the phrase *’wken the ground has been ppephred** is 
synonym of the Greek k lUnde with the bureaucrats all ovei ihe world. 

2* A Greek gift i one intended to harm Cp. White elephant, 

3 When Greeke joined QrtekSf then wag the tug of war, 
Thif expression is used when an equally violent enoouotei^ 
takes place. 

[Quoted from Nathsuiel Lee’s Alexander the Great], 

Note the omission of the article before * Greeks ”. 

It iffdi Qinek to me : unintelligible as a foreign fongnSs^ 

Vfllll-^TlkhlssUnowilfbi^oommimty ex{^^ in the form It 
was Hebrew to me,*’ 



Orwti ^ St48 Qphnd % 

Ox^on* — 1‘ old ago, i. e., undo&aj^ed; So, green 

memory is one fresh and vigorous. 

2. A green hand : a person t^uite new to a work. An 
ignoramus. A novice. 

C? A greenhorn. A tender-foot ; An acolyte, 

3 The green-eye : ^Jealousy. [See Eye.] 

Groy* w»ard m the better hone : The wife is 

superior to the husband aud so rules him. 

[The proverb is vulgar. — L okD MaOAUtAY J 

Grief — 1- To come to grief \ To meet with disaster or 
failure, To como to a bad or sad end. (V. 1.) 
iSonie exploitations have com to grief from v arioua oanses, 

Lesseps came to gruf over the Panama Canal.— -Crc. 

It IB in the nature of despotisms to foster such divisions (religious and 
social) and a free system of govenment which seeks to build on such quick- 
sands will surely come to ^rrie/.— Mu. Lionel Cchtis 

2 To grieve at a thing : To feel deep sorrow for it. 

Since no man can carry with him to the grave any thing that is bis, 
why should wo grieve at learning it when you^ So, Timothy vi T. 

Grin.— !■ To grin and abide : Endure pain with stoio 
heroism ; To jn ike the best of any nnp/easant circumstance. 

Also, to grtn and hear it. 

2. To grin a ghastly smih, (cognate olyeot) To smile 
in a most Bcorixful mauner so as to show the teeth. 

Grind.-1 To jfrind on^s tetthi To be iutepseljr ijrriteted 
or very, much disgusted. 

2. To grind At a su^'eet : To study it hard. 

Also, to be laboriously engaged in teaching it. 

cr Qwqnd'grindiiig; (nMsbaaiMd butraelww ia l4itiB). 

9. To bring or Md afer»M’$m(Ki To 

oppress or pdaisb him. 



QHnil Qrom4- 

4. To tuep'ma’t ness to ike ffrin^t0M> (V. 1.) To 
keep »t oontinuoua hard work« 

ff . To turn the grinditone : To play into anothet^ handa. 

0. Aa axe to grind : [See Aae]. 

Grist—t Tb bring grist to the or (om^s) mill : [grist ■* 
eorn or grain for grinding]. To bring j)rofltable buslneas into 
one’s hands. To add to one’s income. 

2 * dll is grist that comes to his mill : He utilises every 
thing. 

Exdroise waa invented by the docton to bring grisi to thdr 
Mb. CaAUBBRLAlN. 

Cf All ia fiah that aomea into hie net. 

Oristlo gristle. (Pred. adj.) ; loimature. 

Infants have gristle for bone. 

A people who are still, aa it were, but in the gristle, and not yet har« 
dened into the bone of manhopd.'-BeaKB. 

0t0p6-'^l* To grope in the dark \ To search blindly^ 

2* g*‘Ope one’s way : To had it by feeling, 

(Fig,) To give a proposal or theory a trial. 

Gross* (Satisfactory) In the gross: (ady,) in a 
general way irres{)ective of particulars On tb^ whole. 

Ground- ^1* To break ground (V. I.) (Fig ) To 
commjgoe any operation. To enter upon an undertaking. 

Jr To gain ground ; (V. 1.) To advance in any work 
or (ipeisatioD. * • 

a « 

3* So« To loH or give ground : To retreat ; To foU back. 
(Fig*)M deotine* 

4% The jprojeot fUl to ^ ground (V.l,) Failed iosko 
to s. 

Somali my hopes ddsM fo pm 



Ground 


^9 Grundy 

d- To eul thi l^otmd from uadw on^tfeU : To antioiftftte 
atud frustrate his plans suddenly. 

6 . To be on delicate ground adj )) ; dealing with 
a matter about which one cannot be too careful or adroit. 

7. To Bland on/e ground: (V. L coi^nate abject.) 
To maintain one’s position (literally or figiiratiyely) firmly. 

Bo, To shift one's* ground To hold one’s ground. 

$. You are entering upon the forhiddeii ground^ i. e. a 
matter or subject that must not be dealt with. 

Grow*— 1 - To grow up; To advance to full stature or 
maturity. Hence, the adj : a grown up (child) : an adult. 

The fear implanted in the mind u£ a child is difficult to get over even 
when the cliild tjrowi up — Speotatoii. 

Contra * To grow downward ; To be dimiuiahed in size. 

2 . To be grown over: overgrown (with) : Covered by 
’ the growth (of any thing). 

3. ( Two or more thiuga) grow together ; (V, I ) Become 
united by growth. AUo, to grow into one ; To coalesce. 

4. This habit hae grown upom him : Ezjroises very 
great influence over him. 

So, a person or thing grows upon one when he or it is 
much admired or prized by him. 

GrUOldy* WAat wUl Mtb, Grundy Bay or ihifikf — 
\Yhat will be the general treni of opinion 011 the* part 
friends and neighbour^ as to my action or word^ [This occurs 
iu Tom Mortons comedy “ Speed the Plough From her 
individual c laracter the name Mrs. Grundy has aetjuired a 
general accapUnoe-^public f.iuU fiQde^8 (Figure ay neoloohe). 
Then from concrete to abstract (MetotiytPS)r)^pnblis opinion* 

C^. ( 1 ) What wilt the world Say ; ^ 

(3) Dare we defy public % 
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asi 

(9) •Tbta «ill utoaith (iM Bromc,* 

(4) A lort of Un Harris. 

Guard'll* To be on one 8 oj/aiiuri a thing : To 
guard oneself against it : To be watchful lest there be a snddea 
attack or surprise. (Pred. adj.) 

Men were on guard agaioat tbein (the piiblicsn and the prosti* 
tate), their power for evil wee olroumscribed as far aa it could be. and 
justice was satisfied by the punishment of infamy.— E oob Homo. 

So, To put a person on Aw guard. (V. T.) 

2 I was on guard that night ; (pred. adj.) — actually 
actiug as guard or sentinel. 

[Note the omission o! the posssessive pronoun before * guard * ^ 

3- To be o/ cue's guard: (pred. adj.) In an unguarded 
state j Not attentive to the danger ahead ; careless, negligent 
or incautious. Unwary, * 

Ij^dy Macbeth was thrown off her guard by the suddenuess of the 
aunouuoemeot— Cl, P, Editor. 

So, to catch a person off hi$ gmrd (i. e. unawares.) 

Oalf-t A grta^or wtdf gulf is fif between us. Art 
impassable dividing line; au insntm mutable barrier; a 
complete and permanent separation.. 

There is a preaf iocml gulf between Mr Bose and Hindus of the old type# 
The»*e Is a wide gulf between desire aud attamin« 4 t.~-S. P diNua 

3 To firidge a gulf. (Fig ) To bring about reooncihation. 
To repair the breach ; To heal the difFerenoe. * 

Sir #ai]iei must have felt How he could hsve succeeded in bridging 

a ipw mouths ago if he wanted toapd if be had the rei^uisite sympathy 
with the ftiadua— New Tswa. 

<Jp. To mak^ it up, ^ ^ 

A great gun: A person diiiingnithed in itny 

depanpMmt Qf, ABigifigr 



Cm m Mail 

% It (indef, fur vdnd) bleur gnai gWM (alv.) : violently. 

3. To stand to one g ^ fo mai’Atain oiie^s position 
Anuly. To persevere. * 

So» To stick to ondi gnns, Cp, ’the hold one^s own^ 

Cp- It blew a heavy gale* 

Gutter. — 1* ^ guiitrhilda^ a negleoted child playing 
in the gutter. Also, a gutter snipe, 

C^. A street — Arab. 

2. A child out of t\i^ gutter : (adj.) Low born; of mean 
parentage. 

3 . To take out of the gutter : (V. T.) To remove from 
poor aud low environment. 


Had -1. Tou (o> he^ had better abandon the \ 

project > These 

S I had rather abstain from voting. j two are 

grammatical surpuses to the Indian student with whom “had** 
18 the auxiliary of the pluperfect tense’ which ought to take 
the p. p, of the principal verb after it Joined with the 
comparative forms “ better '**and “rather” the autiliary is to 
be taken as ■>“ would” first contracted into *d and then 
enlarged into “ had.” (I) It would be better for you (or him) 
to abandon the project ; (1) I woutd rathex* abstain from 
voting. When the preference is meant to be thsi oT the 
speaker, Prather” is the proper word otherwise, “better.** 

If that gentleman desires to perambulate this oourt, he had heUer take 
off his boots. — Sts H. HaW&iNS. 

V This geotleman hails from Ibdras: Is an 

inhabitant of. 

2 UaU/OMf : <n.} m iaimiM <» fiM. ^ 





Half wt 

8- Bail‘fdtoiUhwdlmtt : (pnd. ad)!) Too intimately 
familiar (with) . 

The e»w irith wUoh he bimMlf beeame Juut-fiUhv-wdlmtt with enjr 
body made him sometimea aorvy» eometimea augry» at Arthur ’« reaerve and 
loneliii0n»e**T. HtJOBva. 

Hair—). Resemble io b hair: (adv*) Exactly; to 
a nicety. So, To a hair’s breadth. 

2* To hairs {V. I.): To be overanbtle in making 
dUtitfotions. Hence the adj. Hairsplitting ’’ (argument), 
and the noun “ Hair-splittey.” 

3. Both of a hair: (pred. adj.) Both alike (as twin 
brothers). 

Cf. Bird« ol a feather ; Men of the same kidney. 

4« They work from sunrise to sunset viithout turnings A 
« AotV, i. e. without shewing the least sign of fatigue, exhaustion, 
or disooroposure. 

So, he heard the retort, but did not twn a hair : was not 
4n ^e least ruffled or disturbed. 

(Note^thia u|e is in neffaCive sentenoes only.] 

0. Take a hair of iht dog that hit you : Drink a little 
more as curative of the effects of heavy drinking. 

0, A hair breadth escape : a very narrow one. 

I^or forty years Jaoqes Roger had,^oaped often hy a hak*$ hmdth the 
p'mtiiit of the ooldiera*who had tracked him like a wild beast. ^F bothxso* 

C|. A dose share ; a narrow or near nque&k. 

f . J^inst the hair s against the gram. [Which See]. 

Uslf—L He is Aa(/'<ua« OTer : (pred. [ooUp^ai^^] 
Pntty fitr fmu ie ^rmikeness. 

Qp. H«tf-drai|k.l 

lukewiMMi 
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3* Tlal/~trui}t: (n.) a •tatement whio6 it partly true or 
‘which tellH only part of the truth. 

> 

The Bimple Btory Mrm evolved At last from the lies and half ttUth% 
which bad for so many years Imposed upon a great number even of the 
intelligent and educated classes of the cornmuuity.-^Sia 11 Hawkins^ 

4 . Jlal/ thf-buttU, [See Battle]. 

5* Better-lialf: wife [See Better] 

0 . He is toe clever 6^ (ad v.) : far; much; that it, 
he is Jar too clever, ^ 

7. To cut a thing in halj (ad? ) ; so that the two parts 
maj be equal. 

[But, Note that when the two parts are named as ** halves ” in the 
plural number the pre^Kjsitioii in *' is replaced by ** into To ci^t a thing 
into hahes «To halve]- 

8. Dodyhalvei: (adv.) Imperfectly. 

Things done by halvet are never done right. 

9. To cry halves ; To claim an equal share. 

10. To go halves or shares with a person in any thing^: 
To agree with him for the sharing of it equally : To halve it. 

t 

11 To meet one hal/^toay : (adv.) Lii, nt half the 
distance. F tg. To eff^jct a compromise by giving way equally 
or by mutual oouoession. 

With all the will in the world to please him (Cardinal Mantling)* 
1 ooold not even meet him halfway. -‘-•UVisssLL. 

IJJ. Half a loaf is heittr than no bread r (Fiq,} A com* 
promise is a desirable, thing. Contra All or nothing. 

fiall. —Hall 0 kirir The official stamp affixed at Gold- 
smith's Hall and Qdvernment Assay offices to artiotes of gold 
and silver as a mark of their genuine qua/itg^ 
which guaraniees excellence of qaali^» 

What right bis any one to secA to eheat fortane and beesleemedas 
honourable when not stamped with, not hMudngi Mio Mimrk bt merit* 



HtH ' 

Hi» pithy haw Mi ofwn P» 

. Tb»«eh«ma Iw* reewed the AaJt mart ol apprOTa bn i!» P*rt »* 

towcW expert* —Ei^^viua. 

Halloa-1- To eaU halloo : (V. 1.) ^ To shoat. (V. T.) 
To shout to. 

2- Don't halloo till ffou are out of the iwarf; Be careful net 
to shout exultingly too soon; the difSoulties are not over yet. 

Cp, There *a many a iHp between the oup and the lip. 

AUo, he Iwighs best who littghi kat. 

The Wei of March are nokfone — ShaR. 

The halting foot of jiutiet: Justice that is 
slow in its oourso is sure to overtake the wrong-doer in the 


long run. 

Cp The milli of Ood grind slowly. 

2 To halt betwem two opiniom^To hesitate; fail to 
come to a decision. 

The fool Wlowed the fortune, of the unhappy king with no ktOting 
jffp.— S bar’b (Characters)., 

Glouceeterhofrrheeirwn firo opinion*, u witness hi. correspondence 
with France whilst declaring %Ilegi»n« to Cornwall.— I bid. 

Hammer— 1 To go at a thing haMner and tongs t 
(adv:) With great vigour and energy. 

• C|. With might and mein. Alao, tooth and naU ; Mp and thigh. 

2. A fAtny comet under the hammer: is sold by nuotion. 
(V. I.) So, to bring a thing to the htmner : To put it up for 
salejhy auction. {V. T. • 

Hani — 1' ’• ^ ** 

both time and place. 

A greet' wvelttaon Wis at Jwii4-M*asa«a« i. e. sbeat to ha^ 

soon— ITime} , .. i . 

t kopt tho wdloino. ih a porUMo boa thrt X ini#a haw firtca «* *«•«* 

(1. e,.ol»oo W),wkt 
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1 have one buodr^ Ropeee readp at hand, i. e id present cash* 

[Kote. Omit “ rea<ly " and " at ” is converted into " in or '* on ** 
on hand ^ ready or available. ] ^ 

2. At Jrst hand: (adv.) From the original source 

(literally the producer or seller.) 

TNote the omiaaioti of the ariiole before the auperlative]. 

So, at second hand : (adv.) as old or used ; from an 
intermediary. 

Ceyl<ia Wan proposed as a country where moat tropical prodaots could 
bo started atjlr$t hand (i* e. on the ip( 3 ll}~->STATBsafAN. 

Those who will not accept counsel at first hand cheap will buy repentance 
at second hand daar. — hiLLy. 

Note that the preposition '* at ” is allowed to be omitted in many 
inatances. 

At the hands of or At one's hand^ : (adv.) From him, as 
coining from (a giver). [Nofs the plural.] 

You have deserved well at my hands. 

Christians could claim at the haitds of Jews the rights of fellow-oitiBen* 
■hip in the anoiont theocracy. — E ocb Houo. ' 

4. For one's own hand : (adv.) Oa one’s Qwn aooonnt ; 
(To 6glit) for one’s self or one’s own interests. 

g. In hand. [Idt. Held in the hand) : (adv.) Ready 
at hand ; Iiii one^s present possession ; 4^ oae’s disposal. 

I have no money »n hand. 

A bird 4 a hand is worth two in the bush. 

(Handa^poBseMiott. Fiy. Metonymy (concrete for t^e abstract.} So 
/.aiance tp Asad (difference between credits and delfts of an account) On 
hiemd la alao \miiFig } A matter or subject dn Aadd^ i. e, otidsr disousalonl 

Also, In few w^otiy Amcfr: persons as posMOMM. 

V Xs the se«ceat«atj#a of ^ wealth ‘4s fev^ hands j^effttothe 
eommenity f-^Rnassni*. 

fUk. In the Amif sf: (0ehl« as it ih the 
At the dispond qf ; th^ (peeH, adi*} 



Hand Hand 

The fair namfi and the reputaiioii of the CTniversity iMoet at all times be 
in the hands sf the undergrculaated.— L oud KoNaldsbaT. 

6. The estate is oa my handA : (pred. adj.) Under my 
oare and management^ 

Contra: Offont's hands (ended so far ns one’s concern goes). None 
srill take the Utne mare fny hawU even ae a, gift, 1. e. free me from that 
burden* 

7 . Off hand (adr. or adj.) : Without previous preparation* 
Then and there. 

The speech was delivered sff hand (adv.) 

He had a frank offhand maimer (i. e free and easy) [adj ] 

He refused me off^kandj adv. Flatly ; Point-blank. 

8 . Out of hand : (adv.) Without delay ; at once. 

J. S.-Mill was nither in a hurry to set about his object to reconstruct 
humau society on the single principle of Utility at once, and do it aut of 
Aaatf.— T imes 

Also, To he out of hand (adj) : Not under control* 

[hand ~ ocm trolling band]. 

The police- men wert out o/^and ; broke from control. 

Again, To get a thing out of hand : (adj.) Finished ; off 
•one’s hands. 

9* On thA tme AaTuf,... ..•*.(?» other band. [These two 
are adverbidl oonjunctionsi eaoh introducing a clause, and the 
•two clauses denoting contrast — no similarity]. From two 
contrasted or opposite points of view. [See Other.} 

'Hie phrase is somelimea omitted, when substituted 
by a cdnjuuctive clause. 

If we owe any titling to Bentbam ahd lu$ lieutenants that we should not 
have but for them, oa the other hand^ they have thrown a good mshjr;., 

stutnbUng<fblooka in the way of legislative reform,— TiMSS* 

. '' ' ' '• a 

10« Meady to <mds han4> (^j)> V it tot immediak VM 
viUiont «xerikn Ml Us part. 

, ’ .. JT 
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When a Prim^inister in diffiotdtiei, looking about for men to fill 
minor offices of his AdiuinistrftUoD* tees imoDg his rapporters a olertr 

comely youngman he leea^i junior Lord of the Treasury ready to 

hit hand.—HxJBAVlu 

11. On all hands ; (adv.) By all penona wheroTer 
they may be; From all quarters, [not confined to two 
directions only.] 

The present collection will be welcomed cn all kande aa a genuine inter- 
pretation of current literature and philosophy. — 1. Biviiw* 

So, admitted on all hands ; deprecated on all bauds &o, 

Cp« (Abused) right and left. 

12 . I could not keep my hand in Galculns : maintain my ' 
skill by practice I keep up tny prerious acquirements. [Band 
■= practice]. 

So, my hand is out « I am out of practice. 

I have got my hand in logarithms : become quite lamtl&r with them 
by practice, 

13. In my difficulties this great personage took me by the 
hand : took me under his protection and patronage. 

14. To take a work in hand: To attempt or undertake it 

The Principal of the College took the unruly hoy in hand : 

Took notice of his conduct meaning to deal with bfan. 

Dote the preposition as no movement from one place to 

another is implied. 

But, to the Ian into one's hand, and to lokt OYOT a natter into 
one's h^ds imply trafisferenoe, 

15. To give one* a band upon a promiid : To pledge one- 
self to fulfil it. 

i 

But, To giv« ona’a hattd fo. » jmmob : To pledge oneself 
to many that person. [“ giving totod ” la a aign of ptontSaa.] 

So, To 0*1 tht ktuti ofx To aak 19 pinii|g|.: 
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I5A' To «et ^ru'$ hand to (a writing) : (V. T.) To sign ; 
To «ubaeribe one’s name to. 

Tou bore a hand in that affair : Took part in it« 

Soy To have a hand ia. 

17 . To knd a hand to : (V. T.) To asaist. 

Also, a helping hand. 

18. To hold one’s hande : (V. 1.) To refrain from taking 
any aotioii. To oease from further proceeding. 

The preaident cajoled the opponente into holding their keindi (i.e* with* 
holding their votes) and the resolatien was carried- 

19. The polioc could not /op hand$ on the culprit: 
{V. T.) seise. To grasp or take. 

Cf. To lay or take hold of (a thing). 

20 To shoijo one* 8 hand [From game of oards] : To let 
out or expose one’s intention or purpose. 

21. I mean to wath my hande of this ugly affair : I. e« 
to renounce all connection with it ; Take no furthe? interest 
in it. To decline responsibility of it. [Beware of using “Z'rom.”] 

22* The offioe*ma8ter dealt with the clerks mth a 
heavy hand : {adv.) oppressively^ • ^ 

23 . The U. P, Munic[pn.1itieB Bill was passed with a 
higikhand;, (adv.) Haughtily; Imperiously; without taking 
•other people into couaideration ; without obsemnee of the 
rules of prooedare eftc. Arrogantly, 

So, To carry a measure wUh a high hand^ an^^he adi 
High handed. 

84* Sand in hand : '^^^h the hands joined. 

They hmiUihandk with wandering tWpi and dow, 

Vheeugh tecA their m 



HanU ^ 200 Hand 

Knf^laucI and India have to work kand in hand for centnriei to eoiso 
(i. e. Fig. io udirod, harmony, and agreement. 

As time and progreaa go hand in hand^ measures will be taken to equip 
the Benares Hindu University with the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Engineer* 
ing, Commerce, and Agriculture, .thus keeping pace with the march of 
time.— L ord HauniNOB. 

I warnyo\i, father, that 'as surely as you must oue fiay stand beforo 
your maker, so surely shsll your children be there, hand in hand, to cry for 
judgment against you. — DiCKtira. 

24A« A things; goes hand in hand with anotlicr : keeps 
ateps with it. 

24B. To join Afln(f8 = unite. Also, To extend the hand 
of fellowship. 

I wouhi to Cod we oould join hands upon a subject of the kind which 
interested you much two years ago — OL.A.DSToi^^i, 

(Ait, and Higher education should advantt hand in hand with 
the growth of the peoples’ conviction of its value.'-ISiK James Mxston. 

2d. He baa come out (of this affair, inquiry, trial etc.) 
with clean handi : (adv) with innoeanoe ; without any stigma 
of guilt or shame. [Mark the plural] 

26* A hgnd to hand (fight) : (adj.) close. 

The last six weeks of Lord Beaoonsfield’s life were a hand-to-hand tlruggle 
with death. -^Kinbtrb^xb Cxbtobv. 

The Minister settles himself on the Treasury to spend the remainder ot 
the day in a hand-to hand tneotnUer with the banded 'forces of the Oppo- 
sition. e 

Cp. At olose quarters ; cut ai^d thrust. 

2!^ (To serve a person) ffand and foot ^ (adv.) (Fig.) 
with every possible diligeuoe. 

Oj^ Fetch and eany, 

But, to Und hm (adv.) is liteial 6D0U|b: 

in hand and la lJUioot. 
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JJg. . Uy hand§ m fMi I oooapied ; X hate 

a great deal of work to do^ 

29‘ Yo*ir letter came to yesterday t was received 
by me. [no possessive before handi\ 

^ 30* A handiomouih elistouoe : (adj.) precarious: 

uucerCaia ; ao, f* hand-to-mouth *' shifts.* 

So, To live from hand to mouth: (adv.) precariously ; 
without means to provide for the morrow, [whatever is 
earued by the hand is etpended on meal only ] 

Cp. To live by ono’ii wite. 

81 Hand and glove : (Pred. adj.) Intimately familiar. 

As If the world and they were hand and fjlom. — CoWPBO, 

This mail ia hand and glove with every one. — M. KdubwoRTH, 

The phrase Hand iA glove is also used. 

Cp. To be catercouaina. 

32 The property has changed hands i passed into the 
lossensiou of different owners. 

33* hand down (a story, document etc.) : To 
Tansmit in succesion as fr^ father to son, 

31. To win hai^» down : (adv.) oasily. . 

35. Hand over hand : (adv ) rapidly : at quick paces. 
(Liberally. With each band successively passing over 
;he otlier as in oUmbing a rope). 

My friend the Doctor made money hand over hand, 
iHaving inhelrted a large fortune be spent money hand over hand* 

8& The hand of Qod : Providential interposition in 
the nick of tiote to jussert justice and punish the wrong doer ; 
as when a venal judge is carried oS by cholera on the morning 
of the irery day when the deatfa-senteuoe is to be pronounoef 
by him against an innocent person. 

The a certain providsAtisl ccnjunetuiei or 

^ j(M| eatenda to 
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Hang 

Cp. Pmexmaehina, Oiffereatiata “ Finger o! God 

Handle-*!. To give a handle to or for (SaepicioD, 
scandal, and the like) : To furnish an occasion for. 

2. A handle to one's name : a title as Rai Bahadur^ 
Ifabaraja, etc. 

Many people sacridoe conscien(^e to please the powers that be, and thus 
gst a handle to their name, [tee Hard mohey]. 

Handwriting. The handwriting on the Wall: announ- 
cement of a coming disaster, [allusion to the literal writing 
on the wall of the palace of Babylon by a hand that the 
King (Belshazzar) actually saw. Daniel V. 5-31.] 

The writing on the wall should arouse every thinking American to the 
greatest problem the world has ever faced— the transport of the new 
American army.—Sta Joseph Maclat. 

Cp. Warning voice ; (also) clouds in the horizon. 

Hang*— !• To hang about (V. 1.) : To loiter, 

2- To hang bach \ (V, I.) To show reluctance to act on 
ingoing forward. To be tardy. ^ 

8* To hang behind : (V. I,) Jo lag behind. 

4- A firearm hangs fire : is slow in going off. 

(Fig) used of any plot or scheme when it is slow ii 
execution. 

fi. Time hangs heavy on one's handt : passes slowly. 

[N. B. no article before ** Time *'\ one being inaotiTS 
and' feeling dull and weary. 

6* To hang on to a thing : To stick closely to. 

eA. T. haag on 0. iipt of (a» orator or qieaker) : To 
liiten w(tb rapt attention to. 

7- Toila«fp«!P (amatter) : To defor or pat mdefinitelr. 
To keep nndeoided. 
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Cf. To postpom fine 

8* The fate of studeiit-Hittflpecte ii ladift hAng$ hjf a 
thread : is most precanoos. 

The life of LerdSalisbtiry's AdotinUtratioa kttng hg a t^r*Mdl,-*Boi8IL£r« 
Cp. To tremble in the balaaoa ; To atand oo a vuleano. 

8l Hanger-on \ (n ) Follower ot depeodeat ; a parasite ; 
henchman ; satellite ; Toady [from the verb " Hang on — 
depend on a person for living.] 

13. He has a hang-dog took about hine : sneaking appea* 
ranee. 

Hap« by haphazards (adv.) any how ; By mere 

chance. 

Our poUtioal institutioni grew to be what they are by haphasard and 
without deaigQ—RussBLX*, ' 

Haph^aard ia aUo uaed aa an adjaotivea random or undetigued— ] 

Happy — 1* Happy man he his doU * may he be happy^ 
L e. live a pleased and contented life. 

Happy de^feh: Suicide. Harakiri (Japanese practice) 

3« The relations between Englishmen and Indians are 
not of the ho^jpUet : Euphemism for unhappy. [A paradigm.] 
Cp. any thing but happy. 

Hard— 1. Sard ijf : (adr.) dose by. [sised of (im* 
as woU as plaoe]. 

Oracioiit my lord, hard by here is a hovoi-^hih (K. Lear}* ^ 
Hard by a flesher had Uid bis whittle down, 

Vifginius took it up and hid it in his gowa— AOiULaT. 

Sard by you woofL now anmiiig as in scorn, 

ICutt'ring his waywaid faneies he would rore«^--GlaAr« 

So so^MT is a tem^e built to Qod, than the devil buUde « ehapel 
hard^a 

esh It fths i»ani««} follomd iaei apt* (C «. sIom sf t«) 
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Hard 


2. ffurd hargain ; an agreement or compaet made with- 

out ooDcessioa. 

He drove a hard bargain with me« 

3. Hard cash : specie ; gold or Bilver coin, as opposed 
to Paper Currency, Bank hotes. 

4. Hard and fast (adj.) rule : tery strict or rigid 
formula. 

The diviflian of mankind into castes in India alone has become 
Btereotj;)r>d into a hard and fast system in which birth has become the 
chief factor.— 

So, hard and fa^t llnte: orders or ousboms rigidly adhered to. 

6, ; having a stern face, But hard-favoured 

■■having coarse fentures. 

6. Hard flitted : stingy ; grasping. Cp. Close-fisted. 

7. Hard-hearted : unfeeling, callous^ inexorable, adaman- 
tine, 

7A To hit one hard : [See Hit.] 

8. Bard lime ; Hard case ; severe ^uble f misfortune ; 

Hardship. « 

That was hard lines for me, after 1 had given up every thing for the 
paks of getting you an education which was t» be a fortune to you— 
GloBQE Eliot. 

Cp. Rough (on) : Feck of troubles. 

9* Bard up : (prad. adj ) In pecuniary want ; Impeou- 
nLus ; without funds resouroeless. 

Freddy is unusually hard up.— RussaU/, 

Also used attributively, e. g. hard up relations and friends. 

10* "Hard up for (a thing) : .At a loss bow to And. 

' 11. To be hard .pui to it ; ^To be in diffioultieB, [li ia 
indefinite for abate of things generally]. 



Hard Hart 

^ * 

IS^ ft viU’ go hard %»kh m: sc^jeot me to great 
hardiabip. 

13. Ceofier doth hear me hard : Hia beaming or attitude 
towards me is one of stern unfriendliness. 


HenoBf the extended adverbial olauae in the expreationa 

It go hard Ht I will do this » j ^ do tbia 

It tkall go hard vf 1 do not do this } , ^ 

or unleaa t|||^iifiottltiea be too great to be overcome. 

14 To run a person hard : To pursue him closely. To 
press him with jokes, sarcasms, and ridicule. 


Hence, Hardpremd^ Hard-pushed i Hard set (adj.): in 
a^strait or difficulty. 

Cf^ Pressed with one’s back to the wall, 

15. To die hard : To die after a hard struggle for life ; 
(Fig,) To die impenitent. [See Die]. ^ 

[ Hard ” in compounds and combinations generally conncrtes 
trouble, difficulty, pain, hardUnessand the like B g Ward labour, 
Hard life, Hard times, Hard weather, Hard-earned (money) =» 
earned with difficulty or with hard work ; Hometiiuos contracted 
in to hard money.” To lain hard, To work hard, &c., sr>, hard 
work » Elbow grease.] 

The pleasure of being called * My Lord * or ' Sir George ’ is surely 
most unsubstantial that mankind can enjoy, and our reAdtuess to spend 
hard money for titles o( honour should surely redeem us from the trproach 
of being an unimaginative people. — R usseIiL. 

HrtO' — 1< To hold with the hare and huht or run ) 
with the houndef ox To hold wuh the hounds and run > ^ 

with the hare : j : To 

act deceitfully between . two parties ; To play a double and 

deceitful game. To act with duplicity : To keep*m with both 

aides. '' 

* 

Lesderehipii'beeed on aaorifioe: Mor oso a leader be always bofth 
running rdth the hare and hunting uUh the &, AsuiDaiai. 



Harness ^ Hast# 

2- A hare-biained child : rash and wild 80 at oonatantly 
getting into trouble. 

HarnOSS^ To dU in harntBB (as jaded and over- 
worked backs do). To remain at one’s 9 ocapation until death 
separates thenii. To die at one's work. [Trappings of horses 
« Harness.] 

The happy-gO'hicky Judges of the Indian High Courts, tjgivbom the 
present rule of compulsory retire'i^eat at sixty years of age not apply 
would rather die in harnett than give up their unusually fat salaries,— 6, C. 

Cp, Few die and none resign., 

Tj)rd Clarenlou w tu d htv^ wished to die, as ho hu died, in karnesB 
and to be to the last a Minister of England. — Tiuss. ^ 

At least we'll die with harness on our 6aeA;.— S hak (Macbeth) (Here 
Harnosa c=: armour. ) 

Q» Great men should drink with harness on their Sqak. (T, A,) 

Harp^ To harp on one string : To dwell too esclusively 
upon one subject so as to weary or annoy the hearers. To 
tire as a bore docs by tedious iteration. To bore. 

Also, to harp on the same string, 

Harunt- A hamm scarum {adjf) child ; Flighty, rash. 

He was a wild harum-scarum youth riding at full gallop down the street 
to the peril of the public.— Tiuss. 

This harum-scarum conduct has been his ruin. Cp Hare-brained. 

Haste- — 1- Tp mate haste (to do this) : Be quick. 

He that mahtth haste to be rich ahall not be innosent^BiBLi. 

The widow, the curate, and the orphan made haste to be rich ; snd all 
London quivered with the South African fever, — Russell. 

3. The more haste the less speed: Eroessivc or undtto 
precipitancy retards progress and causey delay. 

So, Ifoit haste is teorst speed 

Cp. (M } Featiaa lente. Hasten gentl j 

Ji^Mymaks ftaslb.(afkl do this}# 



Halohtt M7 HawwT 

Hatchet-^t To ^ the iatehif: To oeaie from 
hostilities* To be on friendly terms. 

Contra. To dig up the hst^et, 

2> To throw the hatehet : To exaggerate. 

Of To draw the long bow. 

3 . To throw the helve qfter the hatchet : To add new lOM 
to that already incurred. 

Cj. To throw good money after bad, 

To throw the handle'after the blade. 

To burn the candle at both endi. 

Hava.— 1 . Have done : (imp. mood.) stop. 

2 1 have done with him : ceased to deal by him. ' 

8 . I will have at you : make attack upon. But I will 
have 0 / this thing with you i. e. attempt. 

Such people there are living and flounshing in the world^faithleM, 
hopeless, ebarityless'-rlet us have at them, Dear friends, with might and 
main«>-'THAOiLBfiAT. 

4. Those are days that have been : are past ; are no 
more. [See Be.] ^ 

[Note the peouUarity— the present perfect form in lieu of the past or 
preterite ] So, the past preterite is used in the following quotation to 
observe tbe rule of sequence of time : — 

The time had been when many a friend would have crowded round him in 
his affiiotion, and many a heart*felt condolence would have met him in bis 
grief. Whew were they now I— DiOKias, 

0. (I will) have it out with you : Settle the matter in 
dispute ^ith you (by altercation, reven^, blows etc.) ** 
[Note the indefinite nte of ^'it ’’ for dispute or quarrel] 

2*0 cry ham: iV. I.) Fi(f. To ordet 
fimal destrnotioh :without merc^. To declare that no ^darter 
.ihotttd be given. [See the quotation under Dogs of War/I 

This! qttsny (pde of eorpsee) tfke m hdvoc-Stut (fi.J 



Navoc Hat^rd 

2* To play havoc or To tuaie idvoc « To c&uBe genera 
destruction. 

The French are playing havoc with their superior artillery. —1. Revibw. 

i 

A Hawk- To inow a hawk from a heron (hernahaw or 
handbaw) : To be'iu full poawssiou of oue'e senaefi : (From 
the aport of hawking ] 

1 am^but mad north* north- west : when the wind ia southerly I hnovf 
ft hatak from a Aandsaw.^SaAK (Hamlet.) 

[Hote the /^ig. Metonymy— From particular to general] 

I 

Cp. To bo wideawake. 

Hay.— 1. To hay while the sun shines : To seize 

the favourable opportunity. 

The American shipowncra are trying to maJee hay iohiU the sun shines^ 
They seem to be charging exorbiUnt freights, 

Cp. (/jcU ) Car-pe-diem (lit enjoy the day). 

To line one's neat while feathers fly. 

2- To look for a needle in a bottle {or bundle) of hay s 
[See Bottle.] 

3. The naughty imp made hay^of my things: tbrow 
into ooufusioo. 

Hazard . — dit all kasarde : (adv.) wbate?er the risk 
may be. 

u* At hazard*. In a game at dice or similar other 
games where the ohanoes of gain or loss are most uhoertaiu. 

One night at New<mark<^t the flfth Dake of Bedford lost a odlpBsal sum 
lU hasafd. ^ 

In olden times it was the common praejbice to make divination by 
certain inferences at kasard to pages, lines, or verses of the Bible. 

2. I wilf run the hazard of a statembnf (V« T^) TeatujKB 
on. 

3. Toseofid Ae&asardof 



H«ad »» I HaMi 

Cf Hit or HiB»(adj,J ^ 

Hnad*— !• Above ons*i head: (ad?*) Beyond hia ei?ni- 
preheneim. 

If the lectures are ahwe his (school pupirs) head he hat to resort to text 
b(»ki and memorizifi^,~SXB J. Mkston, 

So, talk over one*8 head/ 

2- The danger hanjs over ny head : Is impending. 

3 . He bought that property my head : (adv,) in 
disregard of my prior or superior right. 

So, A person is promoted over the head of another,] 

The CouQctl of state will even pass them (oertaia mea^res) at the 
bidding of the Governor-General over the head of the Legislative Assembly. 

4 . The old man has a head on Ms shouldei% : Is discreet 
enough. 

Beware of substituting over** for ** on 

5 . To take a thing into one^s head : To conceive the idea 
of it. 

U' A person keeps hit head in a disturbance or turmoil : 
Remains oalm ; Is not dj^rried. 

Contra; To lose one's head ; To be off one* 8 head s (orasy). 

Lord Clarendon tost hU head in Ireland —T imib. 

6A. To keep otie*i head above water : [lit. Not to sink 
or be plunged down]. Fig, To remain free from debt, 

7* I cannot maie head or tail of what you say : (V, T.) 
understand [Note the Singular number -wit bout indef, article^ 

Seads t vfin, taik "you lose lottery expression 
mm the image ol head on one side of coin]. If the coin fitlle 
(often being tossed in the air) with the head side I win, iC 
wi^ the opposite or tail aide^ yon lose, [used of eontioaencif 
in which one patty must win, and the other must lose iif|(dh« 
over way tim event may iso!*] 
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Cp, Cross or^pile* (obverse or Reverse). 

8. A horse is said to eaf his head oj^ when he gives little 
work. 

[Uiod Oguratiyely of ft person making no exertion to earn his liTelihood. 

9. To talk a persotCs head off : To Ulk (V. 1 ) so as to 
weaij him. To Lore hiin- 

10. To iatrodtice (a thiUg or irrelevant matter) hy the 
head and ears : (adv ) Foicibly. 

He dragged iu that story by the bead and ears. 

lOA. He 18 over head and ears m debt, love etc : (adv.) 
deeply (infmer-ied ;) Completely. 

11< To give a horse his head : free him from restraint by 
loosening the reins. [Head* freedom.] 

So, (Fig ) To le^ a person have his head- 

12. To make head against (any opposed force, e. g. 
current etc ) ; (V. T.) To advance or press forward in spite 
of (the resistance) ; To resist snocesafnily. 

cr To buffet the waves. 

So, To make headway ; (V. I.) To advance ; To pro^BB, 

For ft time they suffered mVioh persecution, but gradually node head 
wsy by tbeir seal and sinfenty.<-TiaiBs. ^ 

13. The btil cam to a head'. (V. I.) gathered; developed 
furalent swelling. 

X" Qathared to a head" it alao oied,] 

, (Fig.) A matter, dieonssion or plot eomst to ahead*, 
takes a serious .dereiopmenr er a critioal torn ; iwaohas the 
culminating point 

The ettnngement between Her Xejeety and her ea-prendee (Mr. 
filedetone) come to a head doting the promhwnoe of the Bastetn QaieUm 
ia 1I7<U79 .>-Bobssll, 

Se, (T., T.) To hriag a mattw W a butd. 
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14. The KAd «!<{/«»< of eiUKtte*. ' 1 ( 0 .') Thetvbioh 
gif ee the greatest prmiimM or ia^portanoe to it. [See Front] 

15. To turn a thiug head over heeli : (adv.) Topaj^ 
turvy. ITpatde down 

le* To Zap Ttead$ iogeiher 1 (V. I.) Confer ; consult to* 
gether. 

Hoap. Alio/* heap, (adf.) Complet'l;; altogether. 

He vw itruek a/l of a hup, L e. thrown into complete mentel pros* 
tntioD. « 

. a 

On that firing tha general went down all of a keap.^BAQOhno, 

Hear — 1- 'I'o hear a person out : To gtre him a bear* 
iifg until hS finiihee, 

2- Withm hearing: (pred. ad j.) near enough to hear or 
to be heard. So, Hearing distance. 

Heart*— 1- Heart~aehe : anguish of mind : deep sorrow. 

2* Bean burning : Disoontent and jealousy ; storet 
enmity. 

Thif introduction of a foreign elcoent into the office oaiued great hear^ 
burning among the junior clerks, 

3. Heart-wlwk: (pred. adj.) Not affected with lore; 
Having the heart unengaged. Most sincere. 

Sis lleart-rici: (pred. adj.) depressed and despondent 
through continuous trouble. Cp. Out of heart. 

4- He took up the matter Heart and soul ; (adv.) With 
energy and devotion. « 

Mr. Bright flung himself heart and soul into tie oora (Issgue) sgitatlod^ 
Cp Nothing lotli. 

4Ae Heart in hand : (adv.) With right good will. 

IBathasiastioally. Cp* Heart and hand, , 

4 After one^e mm heart : (adj.) Just mi ooe would 
tr to bftfej To one’s greet Dm» 



Heart ‘ Heart 

III Dftntd Oladsbofic found a poet after hU oiwi 'Rubskll. 

5a. Nearest one^s heart : (adj ) dearest to one. 

Of all Shakespeare's Fools Lear's Fool was ncarnt hte heart — Dowden. 

[“ Nearest'* though an adj has a prepositional force.] 

^ 5b. a thing Lies nearest to ones heart : affects him deeply. 

6. At heart: (ady.) In his inmost disposition. He is 
charitable at heart t. e. charitably disposed. [No article or 
possessive ] 

Cp. At bottom. 

7 . To have a thing at heart : To take warm and sincere 
interest in it.^ 

I always had at heart the welfare of the graduates tnrned out by the 
college. 

8. Canwot Had it in my heart (to do etc ) 5 To be not 

willing or (Imposed. Cannut prevail on to do etc. 

Purwt ne I am. 1 cannot jind it in my heart to condemn the winner 
(in a bet).'-HuBHF.LL 

9. //I Acarf; ^Pred. a^j.)in good spirits. [No article or 

possessive ] ' 

Contra- Out of heart : in low spirits. 

So, In one's heart of hearts • In the inmost recesses of the 
heart. In the inmost feelings though secret or hidden. 

In his heart of hearts he was afraid that he would fall into the clutches 
of law. 

GWe me that man 

That is not passinn’s slave, and I will wear him. 

In.my heart'e core, ay, in my heart of hearts Seax (H.) 

la To get, leara, or say a thing iy htart, I. e. from 
memory. • To commit it to memory ; To oon it To ■tn.u nn ri ff t 
4t; To reproduce it from memory. ^ 

To Jtam PMltec bn hart woh fa aoUBtielUe.th*fifmdatarttfa 
aoviM.>-PBOTKno, 
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XI. To kavi onn'i hiori im mouti ; Tc^ bo violently 
fvighteiied. So, one*# heart Uoping info Au mottlli: greatly 
alarmed or startled. 

A 1 # 0 | mth one*# heart leaping witbin hint* 

On i!&9 bilUop, in the criep tnounUin air, renpited from his carts, 
•erit'usded hy the simplicities of life end the chei ms of nature, the old 
man’s heart leaped wUkia Km (Anselm) — PsoraiRo 

UX It date mpheart good « tejoioes me. 

l^A. To #ee the heart upon a thing : To long for it ear* 
nestly ; To atrive for it * 

13. To take heart (or courage) ; (V. L) To feel encouraged 
or confident 

Cp. To Cheer up. 

14. To tale heart of grace : To feel one's courage rertr#, 
(as if by the grace of God ) 

Pp. To^lueh up conra^a 

X3. To take a ih%t»g to heart ; To be keenly or deeply 
affected by It 

To eat one't heart oiif vTo pine oimy from ▼•ration, (V, 1.) 

16. To lay a Id heart : To think it over seriously. 

You bays not learned the lessons which a wist man would fay to heart, 

* Hide thy life* was a presept wbiob English sristocrsoy bdd ikervugUly 
te hearL^givemu 

As to the dtShrenee fnrnsa between shair* and ^'will'* laytohatri 
ahe Irishman's eioited ery :— ** I aiil hs drowned In tbs Thames, snd no 
body sAatf mTa amir* ITbe ausiliaries wrongly ulsnehangod gave the 
•asm juat efpoe^ta to the epeaker'a Intention ] ^ 

[Sell Umomiaaion of the article or thepoeeesaiye in tbeaboyc]^ 

17«^ To carry or mar atafa heart npoA bis aieere: Jo abow 
mdo loiliiig opmilff L e. to every one, to al/ and eundry. 
Uakftofetmorm, 

irilissMrp^ heoH vpen my item 
% dewa te peek stHBiutewmsaii. 

%$ 
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18 I am heaHxly nick of this AfFait : very maoh tirad of it ; 
quite di8\;u8ted with it* 

Heavon* 1* the seventh Aeavtftt ; (pred* adj.) In a 
state of extreme happiness. [Habitation of God and hU angels.] 

Also, in the third heaven. 

Cf Bitweni of bU«3 ; Garden of the Heeperidei. 

2. By heavens or Goei heavens . (Interjection)* What a 
great surprise. 

Haavy* 1 Jhavy metal. {Figuratively used for) for- 
midable opponents. 

2 . Heavy in handi (adj.) Lit used of a horse that bears 
or hangs on bit. (Fig ) of a person that is lacking verve, energy 
or euthusiaam ; hard to entertain ; hence, dulU 

Also, Heavy on hand. 

3. Time hangs heavy on snds hands : passes slowly. 

4. Heavy laden : (pred. rdj.) weighed down with trouble 
sorrow, weariness, and the like. 

So, a heavy fate, heavy-heartM, heavy news Ac. {Fig,) 
Heavy sky « lowering sky. 

Hedge* 1* To hedge in (ground, land, garden dto.): To 
surround with hedge : To hem in. 

So, to hedge off : To separate by fencing. To fence off. 

2* To hedge a bet: To bet on both sidee an a safeguard 
against great loss. 

Heel--1. At, on or upon the ieeU of: <(adj qr adv.) : 
(as a follower) following bard; (as syoophant) attending 
closely. 

CflMSr with A senate at Aw a«d2f.— Pom. 

t 

9. To trpiA igm tkt A 41 A vo»t To ttXiaw cloM 
tiim. 



M«ip 

Ott« WM firead ntpan tNi9SAir*» Jkeeh,^-iSBAK, U #> nMortmM 
new tioniM ciiigla, 

* Thus griuf still trtadt Ap0» the keete #/ pZeM«re««--Co2iQtt>Vt| 

Joy treadt mpen ike keeU Borrow. 

SOi'^Ta follow at or upon ike htelt of. 

We feUmed closely «t Ait hjtelt with the hope of outsiripiang 
Cf» To follow as a shadow ; To hang on the skirts of. 

Also. To come upoa the heek of one. 

3- To tarn #h one’s hee/M : To turn sharply roand (V. I.) 

4« To to one’s heeU : (V. L) To ran away quickly^ 

To flee. To almcotid. 

Cp. Taka t<i flight. Tu show a clean (or light) pair of heels. 

5« To yef ike heele of oh ^ : To outstrip him. 

So, To show one’s heels to another. 

6* To be down at keU: [note the singular] (adj.) Lie. 
•Itp-shod. Hetice, ni decayed eircuotstanoea. 

Cp. Out at hools. 

7. To lay ( a person J by the hteU, (V. T.) To imprison 
him. S^f To clap a person by the hoelsl 

{F^g). iti the pas'^tve form (pi'ed. adj.). ProBtratad. 

8- Bed$ Qver head (ot head over heela) : (iS*.) SipBido 
down aB ia a notnerBauU. Tapsy-tarvj. 

9* To W over, (Y. I.) To lean over (as a ship) ta 
oae Bide. * ^ 

19. To tool otu't (V. I.) To be kept vaitiof fot • 
Jhmetime. 

So, To iUek one’s be^ ( ■* To otani vaitiog). 

Hsltl.-*-!* There m no le/p far it : TUb eanaot be 
WtaeAB^W^BWreitted. f 

3- To « Igm iof oeer th ilfte.»Be {Head in need. 



Hefttr 9^* H*wii 

Holter (To* ron* go> ^j) Btlter-dihift (tdr.) la 
hurrj i,Bd confuaion. 

Cp, HiggWy-pigfltdy. 

Hen* — 1* Hen-hearted : (adj,) ]^uafiilatiimaDS. Cgiwa.rdlj^ 

2> Hen-pecked (huabaod) : (^^dj.) docuiiitited oveK by 

bia ivife, 

Cy Tha grey mare is the better botee. Ateo, INiliy-eoet Oofernmeot. 

3* To eell one'e hem of a tain^dap: (F^g ) To aell 
ooe'e wares at a cor>siderable dlsadfaiitage or lo«a. 

Here* — 1* (Soittered) here and there i in several or 

various places. 

Gold is found more or leas In all parte of the ieorl4> though only 
^erc and there in eueh (^uAntitles as will ^sy for iU getti'ngf<->C tc. 

2. Here^ there, and every whfre : (Prod, adj.) Ubiquitonn 
(Lit.) Hio et ubique. 

3 . Here and every where i. e. eveiy vfhere ; all about. 

4* (Negative) Neither ^ere nor there: (Pred* of 
no importance ; not to the point. ^ 

How we arriyed at these resulta la neither here nor (Aere.— tioao 
CBELVSroBD, 

6» Htrt today and gone tomorrow. : denoting uncertainty, 

Hermetio* Iterweetically . eealetl or (closed); (adj.) 

ohsad air*tight by fusttig ^e edges or apertures tpgeiber. 

% 

[From Hermeiy aa Et^yptisn of the 204 oentory, euppoaed to have 
Writtea 42^books deyoto 1 to relig^n and the eooiilt s^enoes wblcA were 
always'kept under eecret guard.] 

He hail been eight years upoa a projeet for extiaeliiig sink*heaM 
out of cuoumhtui which were la hviatt In. phkU ketfwtieaUy mkd sad 
let out to weria the sir la rair ls|deiiieat •ottiSMirs.*>**^0t^ttm TaiiVica. 

Herod* To mt-kmi iUr$ii 
pt viokpdtun, {Set 



vMiiltat* «W» 

To kniMi %9 doim Mug: To be 

folaoteot. 

2* Ti^ »« doing e thing: To be indeeUive eboat it, 

[ThU gdraiidtil form ooeoaiit inteptUn of the bet (1) ibo 
Iflfteitifo ftrfti doM not.] 

Hoier Jiewen o/it>6d anJI drat$fri of 0ateri Workmen 
in the prinfiitife stage of the world. UeDoe^ labouring men 
f enerally ; Drudges. 

todlsna \oatt no longor bo troftted e« beiam of wod and dramin of 
omkr for the foreign eoo4|iierore Cmakbsslain. 

Onr admiiiittrAtiire and mititaiy telenta mutt greduelly diiappeer 
•wing to alioer dtauao, till at lait our tot m hewerg of wood and drawori Of 
wjUr in our own eouutry U atorooAyped.*-G. K. QoKiALa 

^ H67*day- The ttepdi^ (of youth, enjoyment, proape* 
ritj, and the like)* The period of fullest vigour; Flush. 

In iki of youthful at dour how many faults we commit. 

Now if the kejf dap of the aelf-advertiier, the oharlatan, and the 
preteuder. — RoeeiLL. 

Cp. fbe aprittg time of life. 

HiC- If it jacii, fLai, Here lies) ; Begioning of moet 
ioecriptioas on tom i-stonea. Heuce, epitaph. 

[Fif, fro^ part to the whole ] 

Kay no rude hand defime it. 

And its forlorn Aie jaoet.'-^WomwoKTK, 

Cf HIo eepiiHttaaaNere huried ; (Let) la mtaariata^ln memory of. 

Hid*-]. A kidt-l^iMd ptrtm is oQe ialtoadl/ bigotta^ 
obgtiOKita, and itapid ; narrov miadad. [ £,it, aaad of sniiwUa 
ilia tkia morbidly tight oa tba body ] 

A topAmay bvaioMM^ himr^jr, ByMutia. in UMlhod, U not io 
ayWlk AldtA.wid by pMa«dwt ud thMry, detadMd from praeliMd at*. 
•ttoWi,’ maahaaiaal. imd 4aatrl»ifra.->W»intt». 

tQ *llii^Ayili rwrtam mlMrtadm^ wK aaaifliva 
mfria bbaat^ or aamtim. 



' m Hifl^ 

To hide mdi diminished hf ad : To fceip oat of light 
for shamo. 

At irho«e sight all the start 

Hide their dimitiished heiid».--*MiLTair. 

High— 1 . On high : (adv.) In or to heaven or any 
bfty position, e. g, Jehovah aita on high or looks frua on 
high (n.) 

The lark oaounte up on 

2 * (A ship is taken) High and dry : (adv.) to a high 
place HO that water does not toudi it ; out of the reach of the 
current or waves. Fig, used of parsons as pred » out of the 
current of evente. 

3. High dayi and holidays : Festal days ; gakdays, 

4. High jinks : Hollicking or dproarious fun : Boisterous 
play or jollity. Horse play. 

Cpi Saturnalia ( boiateroua retelrj). 

5. High life : The style of living of the upper classes. 

Hence, High living = Feeding upon rich and expensive food 

So much for High Life at the close of the 'Sth ceutury^RnaseLL* 
Contra. Plain living and high thinking - Frugal and philoaopfaic life 

6 * The high and mighty : (o.) men of rank and power. 

Also, (adj.) arrogant. So, High and ehw» people of all 
conditions (n.) All and sundry. 

7 . High main public road : one much frequented. 
(Fig ) He is on the high road to ruint^ punniiag a course wikich 
is lure'^to bring on ruin. So, a high way, 

A persfm is in high spirits (pred. a^j.) ; ^tedor 
hilarious.. 

9. It is high time tfysd {ytn/k shtinfUd <fo.); F(tU 6r complete 
ijKme ^ The time is advauced lor sotioc^ e. g. It fa 
,t<i go* 



/< U hi&k tim tliit we should bo setUug out ^ 

Ife it Aijf^ time that Paritocooiib begtn to ttko tbo aflltirt of Indio 
seriously* — OasRortir. 

[ Note tHs subjunetito past “ begiiii *' in the oltute introduced by 
'*It is high time" in the Inst quotntton.] 

It is ki0k time for the nUies to tube steps to protect thamselTOS 
ngsiost such an eveatuslity (a war of commerce)— Plan era. 

10. morjs wety txthmged between us : very angry 
or heated altercation; Wrangling. 

Cf OrosB questions and crooked answers, 

11, A high falittin (style) : Boinbaatic ; Too pretentious. 

Next comes “ The History of a crime** of the higkfeletin order,—* 
Bo, Kbtisw. Cp- Eaphuiam. 

S >, ai^h-flowQ. High-Botiading (languRgc) : Heroics (n). 

13 To be on the hhh hwe ) To ho overbearing ; 

To or ridr one’s kifjh horse J To assume a lofty 

tone or manner. SO| To be on the high ropes. 

i 

eCp. To stand on one*s diguity. 

13. (To carry things) mth a high hand ; (adv.) Haughtily. 

In an oppressive or oterbeanug manner; In an inconsider- 
ate tnuTiner. [See Hand ] 

So, JTiffk-handed {odj.)e, g A high handed act of Royal Prerogative. 
All tke kt{fk-hm¥Ud acts of Charles L— PiWTUStto. 

14. (Come down or fall from one's) High estate: rank 
or portion.* great possessions. 

The great man havijog fallen from his high uUi4syo\x tee hmiomet 
faVhurjites at once quit bis side — DsiaBTox. ^ 

Hilt He proved his ^oase up to the hilt* (adv.) 
completely \ t^praqgWf, (i, e. t> the furt'iest degree of hiU^ the 
handle being one end of the sword or dagger), 

l, (to .mite) Hip and Mgh (odT.) Un.pMi:i|ii^y; 
(To oforeomo) eonidetet^, t. «• with^eot 
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% To hwi n piiTHn on th# kip iPo Ontoh blm ot o 
disadvantage. To have adrantage over. from wrestling.] - 

If 1 can oatcb him once «jm>» the hip, 

1 will feed fat the Anmeut giudge t bear bim.-'^SsaK. 

Now iofitlel, I bare thee ajjeH the SBax (M. V,) 


3. Sip. hip, hwrah : Exclamation for introducing 
urtiud cheers. 

HirO. This set of furniture is on hire (pred adj ) : ready 
to be hired, 


Hit-1. ,To hit o§ (ohiracters qualitj etc.) (V. T ) 
To imitate to a nicety. [Prom to kU a lik^neee.] To describe 
by characteristic hits, i. e, strokes. 

The collocation of worda happily kite off the ipecial quality of hit 
(Birraira») oouversation— R umaII 

No doubt Er. Qladateue K%i o/che>uth of the whole matter wtieo he 
wrote ^c..-~Statssman. 

2. We do not Atf it o/ together : (V. I.) Agree; Suit 
each other. 

But alai, < it la leldein or nerer 
Tbfse two hit tt off at they should, 

Toe good are so harsh to the clever, 

The elever so ruds to the g«K)d. 

So, do not hit si of with him so well as yon do» 
Shakespeare writes ** Let us bit together/^ {It is indefinite.] 

To be of one mind ^ 

3* Te hit apon (a plan, method, or expedient: (V. Ja 
get atja thing aimed^at) To find or discover tmky cm mcitkak 
I can never hit ea*# name.— Snax. 

4. 7a kit out : To strike Oj|t with the Bata. 

Qlve ml a ebap that kUe mtt atraight f^m theeho^dMl» BiA»m 
ff. lam iord kU. (Paesim Pred. adj.) deeply affi^ptifd 
by some bronbls (as peoanfaMj tessea eta); Smri^kMrt. 
To hit haidwiTo lmf»l t To give heiiw^tlinMit 



um m 

Cjp IV) M «r L*.lK|tH ilw» «lMt« lit to 

nolHOiitiv*. 

8#«r7 high'Kiadid atft {cnn ^ ft»rt of QtraMj) kUi BuitUn pridt 
M A$ rnw Md hutooi tbe rMtion wl^ok oam* mq^ or kttr* 

• 8. To Aii <A« ti^ki mU oh thi head : To goy Oi dor tbo 

* right thing : To gueti aright ; Sipraso the eiioi troith. [So# 

NidL] 

7* To hit one beloie the belt : [Sea Bolt*] 

8 or miee (atroke, attack, geasa eto.) (adj.) : hapha^ 
iard ; reokleaa. Also, (ad?.) raekleiitj ; regardleia of the reanlt. 
Cf. Sink or Swini. 

8a. To make a hit (V» I.) Be Saoooaifal ; and to make 0t 
mirn •(V. I.) fail 

Tho ilap'dflth (Impotaoot) iEf4n freqilontly oialei a kit whore iht 
DietlMKlioel penoD, Wedded to lUlae end tiiuou, makel e tii«it,-*ST4TCsii4N. 

Sobby* To ride n hobby : To follow a fafotiriie objeol 
or pureuit [/^. from ohildren'a riding hobby horeee at faira]* 

A pet theory ( « fad) ^ 

Hobson* HobeofCefhoicei an option in namef but com^ 
pulaiou in reality ; a foroed eiection ; compulaory aoceptMiioe of 
an oHit, Thii or notliing. That or none. Ko otiotoe at all. 

tTke refifMoe ia to a Cambridge inn-keeper who oompened earii eua^ 
tomer to take the herae which atood naareat the ateble door.] 

Op- Firat oomt, finU aarred. 

Ala0| llMtinl Law : ^ No law at all, bat the will of Uie gaoeral." 

Uotm^potmt'. [lAtin imitatiuii]. used «s aoan,> 
m 4 V. T: A jagi^er's trick (n.), dcc«iriag bjr trick 
(«), dcoaiTe bj trioka (▼.) 

llaK*Mltlia(tlt*old«]wt*iB^ AMiM-jMmu i< ititi t* b* aJtMl m. 

1 k*|jMrti*wriol 4 «eH»iMMw«>iMMtlirtwiia«i la jwir 

iipkteljfaairjpcdMiind^ «tee«( ttficl O 

titt pictaam tiMk tiwiMtbw 



Hoeus 




sal 

C • " niiiwl kme DelasdaBt, ilMura ^ 

The friendly Uw*s impartUl care, 

A shell t for him, a shell for thee, t(f. e. of the diiputed oyster). 
The middle is the lawyer’s fee. 

[This is contracted into the simple word Hoax^] 

Cf. Mare’s nest. 

Hog. To go thf whoU hog : To do any thing thoroughly. 
My friend’s motto for success is ** go the whole hog ** 

Cp. To go ull lengths. 

As well he hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. (i. e. sin boldly). 

Hoist- To he hoisf With one* 8 own, petard. .The ex- 
pression is taken from Shakespeare’s Haralet ia. 4 : — 

For it is the sport to have the engineer 

Ihxit With hit own pctnrd Blown into the air by his own engine 
of destruction, i. e. Beaten with the weapons invented by him, 
[Note the peculiarity Hoist*’ used as p. p ] 

He is o.iught. 

The wood cook's head in the noose,-— Marston (The Maleontetit) 

Cf. * Vengeance i« mine’, Shylook had said to himself, and lol that 
vengeance has recoiled upon hit own head-^Ca \ii\cvER skctoheb. 

And, in this upshot, purpotet mitfook 

Fallen on the inventor's heads. — S hak (Hamlet,) 

Also, Cp Frankenstein's monster. To be caught in 

ooe^s own mousetrap. Curses come home to roost. 

Hold- To hold book T ) : To keep in abeyance ; 
To postpone ; To restrain. (V, I ) To hesitate ; To refrain. 

r The nHMt eminent psychologists had been advising Goternmeiti on «ihe 
most torturesome methods of aronsing a sense of shame among nil who 
held bath (from the War Loan rscruilinent). 

2* Tjo hold bff: (V. T.) To ij^here to (a ohjoieop 
purpose etc.) ' » ‘ . 



I hM hy Mow 

Appoint my jaanaey *ttd I go>.-*-*SHAK. 

So, To h^ld io* ^ 

a To hold forth : (V. £.) To speechify ; To oml» [used 
rather contempt uoosly]. 

Ife^^nenitit quacks to audience by mounting on benobes 

and platforms. 

Tbeir scholars had held fifth upon the equity of the claim, — TfMss. 

4. To hold gjoii (V. I.) To b? T*lil or *pplicib’o ; 
To apply. * 

The rule holdi goed in all oases There is no exception to ft. 

S To hold of: (V. I.) To be aloof. Not to join in any 
movement. 

Pray, do not hold off in this emergency. 

6. To hold on: (V. I ) To oontinuo or last ; To retain 
grasp on something, 

7* To hold out ‘(VI) Not to snoenmb ; To remain firm; 

Against such arguments Cmiar is unable to hold out— DstOHTOV. 

Also, (V. T.) To offer (hope, inducement, prospect etc.) 

8* To hold over : To retain or reserve for future neo ; 
To postpone. 

Wo hold over the report for our subsequent issue. — AnvooiTK. 

8a. To hold one’s own : To mi mtaln ouc^s position in 
a eompbtitive struggle. 

As the mountaineers held their own against trained aDldters, they grew 
str<ib^ flleir ooQTietion that 0od was on 'their sid^.— P rotubro. ^ 

Bop thbie grand old crusted snperstttioai held their cisn.— R cssslIm 

To hold to : To cling or adhere to. ^ 

If he (t»ord Churohhiil) hold$ to his position, the tax must be on (ly 

legs.^0i(«azHivoiix. 

To Md np [T. T.] ^to ridieul6| aMiOrreno^p o|qprd^um 
etc.): ToeaKbit. » . ^ 



mi m - 

Iriib tt denoniiodd rad Mi iip t&d ilj^tobriaoi of ^ 

fiiftU# aid axaitabla mob.-^Ttlfu. 

Tbft object oi ealirc U to jUld vioa or fo]||^ to ridioato rad 
rc^oiatioo «i 

Cp. To show up. Also, (V*. L) to kdep op oiio't fortikiido* 

It is Tory difllsatt tor a pereoa to kM up ttadsratteb t^thiiig braten. 

« 

Agilii, Tue wrather held up^ u a. kept fiaa. 

It To k9ld tpUh / to tide with ; to stand up for ; as io 
the plirasa, ^ To hoii ^Uh the hare a|id raa with the hoaudi/* 

ISi Hot hold liilsr : Bear olosa aaai&iiiattou. [Hots the 
applioatioQ iu negative saotaacas]. 

Thie your argumaat will not hold water. 

How ora the eqtialiey theory hold w'Ueif f [Here the sentenoe beiii|( 
luterrogative, the expected aoewer is in tAc s^poltnr.] 

H. B. No adjaetire should be placed before *'water^’ 
as any, Cp, That argainent woa’t wash. Contra. To pass muster, 

13- To hotd (iuy pfogreseire march or motemeut) tn 
theek : To oiutrol or reitraiu : To iiiip3de the progress of, 

11. To hold (lu eajruy, oppoa^at ato) tn pfay : To 
keep so augagad or oooupled as to divert attautiou frpm the 
real objeotiva, 

I wtih two more (o help ca« will hold th$ fet is play.^HAOaULaT, 

1 % NoUhor to hold mr fo bind : (prod, adj,) ; so highly 
exoited as to ba bayoud control. 

The risflseder of the rebellions stuiente Wes nmihet U hold nor to 
Hod bmase an iniiatMtioa w«i male by the PriaeipU Sgeinet his vsiraity, 

I hh?a g}t that ouQuiug Iriiud s*a a ^s: 
in an ambarrassiugty diGBoalt situatioa. {From^ saiM of lido 
mean abode] 

Sio, to ifino mfg a lolst to pauakithii, 

- ft 
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iWllp 


liiiiiAiSy 


qroM ia inu^ 

kiUr|M>0rle/ ei 40 iiiiig.**-SiB B« HAWsuit* 

9L sUtemeat d m/ste hoU Uk cnttf mf Af ^ 

I ^bieift^gd. A make*bell«7e. 

4^ To piei kei^ in .* To find faalt with* 

Qtir oifo •ven •omAtinm ogar very mWm m oro^*«wn{<^ 

Qing ol4 WAtcb-wordt jaidkiiiy tlu^e^honcAirtfd f|«gt.*-Ru8»«tL. 

Qut| To pick a Mo in a pfinofC^ cool or cktoraottr, 

(|p. To cavU at. 

5* A round pog in a square hoh \ 
ot A oqtmrt peg in a roun I hole J Thesa two enpresaiono 

\to usei OA preitoata of a peraoa not fittai fir the lituattoa 
be holde. 

Cf. H« in out ft hi* .iMSMit. Not at h<wa*. Abo, Hon*— murin*** 
Homo* — !• (To It* or feel) at Kan^ i^tJ| ft peraon 
(pred, ftdj‘) : Fftmilier. (Fig), ft subject. 

Thftogk time acStAtliing lOw belf • qmtair’* ^flbtww* ift our tftr 
J/*« ot once ud eompletely at Am^k vUh l^im.-^Rcwmb 

Also, To be ftt esse as if ift oue'ft owu hoitse. 

Heuce^ To atoie omg^f at borne, 

2. I ihftU be at home between 8 end 8 *• Qb tcoftonroNt 
b 9, prepured to receive visitors. 

Oea leriljr, to he at homo to otAsRS i saaessible to tbeov. 

S< To hritg (a thing) home to : (T. T.) To imiwese upon. 
Bb teiriUe poaMhatent tftjdM* hini ( 01 eiie**ter) iftore doMidwete foe 
Qlheift and alee irM 0 « hem to hiip tbs heiftot^maM e( tbft Im«* (team’s 
8nttwo4t«8*‘tsnO--0>*,a«orassEsrcftSS. * 

ILft, To ft eharge hoo/ie to ft person : To prove it 

poott^n^ ftg^owt Idm ; To eonviet him oi So, to bring* 
ft tntth borne to a pesson is to eonvinoe him of it. ^ 

^ThatlbeAdlidl Pome .....sltoiidti hove MMrtod to the srbttfwp '09 
ct W i k esss n fc ilMwfc he hrid tebs ftm* «t ito MbOftp to Mt« $m* te 
W*a Brnmiaemhtm Mo wem 0nie I wrih d sgAM 



Ilonfie S8« Horioilt 

4 . fo bringi^ oneself home again : (V, I.) To regain lost 
•ometbing or status. 

5 . To come home to : (V4'^.) To affeot a (person) deepij as 
by touching his couscience or heart — the seat of emotion ; To 
more affecuooately. 

Am lift'i eveoiag clones rouud us no words conu home to as with swifter 
••irsr flight than those of the Pnalmi -•PAaTUBuo. 

6. Drive your blnoe home to one : Press him with ques- 
tions BO that be canuot escape answering deBiiitely. 

7> The thriHt went homei (adv.) To the poipt aimed 
at. Henoe, a Hom^thruet m o,\\y thing said to the point ; a 
olose pointed remark. 

I AlsOt Eome-Vrutke : Unpalatable truths about oneself. . 

* A cabdid fnend ^ is always glad to tell kome>trutha 

8» Honu-eitk: (adj.) Haring depression of spirits 
caused by absence from home. Heuoe, the troun Home-tick- 
ness ’’ Nostalgia. ** The anguish of emigrants ** 

Hoilior* Homer somHima nods : Even the best writer 
at times makes slips or descends belosahie ordinary .Ivvel. 

Honour performance will da yon honour : 
win fer you general esteem. 

2. The eitiseas came ont to do him honour : eibw^ their 
due respect tor him. 

3 . To do the hanoun (of the table or the house) ; To act 
(he part 6f the host (or hostess) at an entertainoient. 

^ ^ote the plural as distinguished, from (1) had (&)]« 

to hc8pimity» Shalleshttiy did th$ honowsviUk eAiMj 
Craee-0. % E. (^USSKdl.. ' , 

a*. (Mael ^ A, A, Entn^ip^ao ,i«»a> 

(Mv.) Ip » pre-pmiaia^ wuo«m?i4 h i^lib naiUtiWt 



Honour ^ MttjNI 

4 A dtU ^ of hmm : on« inettrr^d ^ betting or . 
gambUug Bot rooover&blo by law, yet binding an iomlvinf the 
debtor’^ aeU-mpeot or hia respect from the eooietgr to wbioh 
he belonga. lipaorary obligations dependici^ ^pon honour 
though not legally enforced. 

4a- A word of honour : a verbal promise which oahxiot 
be broken without Social disgrace. 

Hence, upon my honour (I say), (adv.). on the pledge of 

own reputjitioQ as an upright and truthful man. 

So, He is bound in honour to do this .* it is his moral duty. 

Cf To be on one'i honour to do this : To be uoder moral obligation. 

5e That 18 a point of honour with me: That is a 
matter to which I sciupalouslyi adhere jj^om a delicacy of 
feeling or amu of duty. That vitally affects my honour. 

The tradit^nsot Government requite Miniatera to vote. It is a point 
0/ honour for eatU man to be m ns many divisiona as possible. —Tmss. 

0. A public meeting will be held in honour of (a person 
or event) i, e. to oelebrate or do honour to. [See (1)] 
t The Corinthian games ware held in honour of Neptune. 

7* He M an honour to his profession, L e. reflects honour 
ofa (The profession) is held in high respect because of his 
oonneotion* 

S- More honoured in the ireaeh than the oheervance (adj) : 
more honourable to break than to observe. 

But to my mind, ^ough 1 am native Jiete * ^ 

^ > And tcrtliMi manner bom, It is a custom 

Ifore honibwid in the brooch than the chterOance.-^UkK, 

(k|ntl'A2 In the'ISth oMitiry. seme el. the gravest ol yebpr ieetl|| 

which Mts%^ 

mndb ifiithmm odin the oboerwme ctein^ ^ 

witoa a« *a ogiuiit it. ^ ‘ « 



Hontit 


tHio fgiitnft ]io]^ Mkftti kiov^^%Qm lYr t£ 

Horn. -—I* 74# #/ p/enti^f Tfit i^mbol of 

abundance. 

[The alltt^OQ U to JFiipiter*i gt^t to iinalthiM in V9^ntn ler her haHog 
M him while young with goet*e mitk.— Th« hem M to field hhr in plenty 
everything vhe deiired.] 

Cp Cornnebpia, i. e. overfowing elore. 

* 

To drau ^ pn 0 *$ hfirn$: (f*igj To reprm one's 
ardour. To rf*atraiii ones pyide. AJeOi To pull tin one's homy. 

[Tie allusion !• to the behaviour of a apatl in retnejbang the horns, i. e. 
feelers or tentacles vihen alarmed], Cf. To draw back, 

3o, To lowtr one's hom : To humiliate one'i self. 


Cj». hide one's diminished head. To etrike sale^ 

# ^ 

Contra : To lift up one's horn on higk.-T*Psalm Ltx?. 

His hom is exalted. [ICark the singular form in tbo two 
eases.] 

8 . To show one's hpmM i To betray one^s deoililh nature. 


[The reference is to the picture of the supplied Deyil haiinf^ homa tail 
and eloven feet]. ^ 

^ ff. Tht^oven foot. 

4. To be on hornis a or tke dUlmma ; (Fig ) 
(pred. adij.) occupying a position which preeenta two erile^ 


[JHleinma io logic is an oigampnt firpm two altsmatite pvopesiUons 
each of which is equally conclusive agidnst an advfMsaiy.] 

BteU tb. I<l|lc 9 f mitg 9 Mrovt«(t ilw in ^ dflwulM. vfi^ 

If til. pMpl. «m tiirbu]^t,^k« 7 mnn^t for )|b«ttgr)ittk3rJU*9.i)^aa7 
donot • 

To lb. In in ig ytw w n S^yll. wl OiigiyWBii. ^ 

8b. 1 1* .at ItMMiMf te K dOmm i •. wMlNMBtid vSIt tvo 
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Sonu»t> Ta a Aotwt’i mi «2mit *> To 

•tir op « boot of «D«aie« or hostile cntioo. 1M> * ***fV^^ 

^toiottii piktty bad hrougkt a nkt Aomtff s M$i ahi»ui thtit carc^*-^ 
HuoHKH, [Mark tba plataU^nd tbe aingular *' &eat '*] 

^ (To bd Iftid etc,) /^ars de combat, Fi*. (predo 
ftdj.) outside of the combet [Hors ^ outside]. Disabled ; 

out of the fighting tniOie • 

Suceesi h no longmr to be estimated by the territory captured bat by 
the number oi enemy plaeed hot^M de combat — German optlnuBxn* 

Cp. Lay by the h«^. 

A Aom laugh : A load ooarae laugh* 

C!p« Sardonic laugh. 

%. Hor$e-play\ rough aud boisterous amuaement; Rollicks 
ing. 

Horse-play loses ite relish after ohildbond. 

^ HoTHdmh: a horse-dootor ; a farrier. 

4f To or mount a dead hofse : To attempt to reviTe 
interest in a urarn-o^t cause; hence. To waste energy. 

The attempts to retire the agitation oyer the partition of Bengal are 
Ukejhfffftnff a dead koree.~^TmBa. 

To ftori a dead horse: (V. 1.) To work for wagOtf 
akeedj paid, 

J dark hotse has won. [See Dark,] 

0! On one’s high horse : (pred. adj.) Puffed up. 

. 7* To put tho carf be/ore the boree ; [See Cart], 

e< tp gifi-horu in the mmth : To find f.nlt with 

» to be ODgretefal to the donor. 

Jty 

{®he weed ♦* gab is someHmee used lor *• mouth ”J 

H« i*, n Ae»» to hitmlft (pt)»d* 

AitI, tw«»ttiyee tU !»>». 

IS ' * 

jn . 




the biil wi^homi^ ^at^KtDg Mitxu ^ 

3adg« a^ituatwii eaahly } To ofar^pok a pr 

oppoaition. ^ 

K4ipQl«onh«4r«^1(^oite(2m<&«^ tigwe^ l^pillkdii ^ k* 

aisumed by South Oormim fiaiioUahiioi,-^liON!u<m Hawi 

SotttftgOS* UoBte^ <a /oriittu t vila^ idilill4l^ and 
dapehdai^tSi beoauea they ate ta be i^t 

He that hes wife &ud children bu givmi Koitagei te tUrtuea loa 
aie impadimente to great eoterprieee lither of virtue or nclMifalef^’^iEaebW^ ^ 

fHostage ie aay pcrBou handed over fo an enemy aa a pUdga tbh 
performance of oertton couditione * Fortune * ia the enemy here } 

Hot-l. In hot taaieri Id tionble, cliagnc*, or awapa 
(esped*!!^ when brooght about by ooe's own domg.) 

3 . Be will make it W f»r me: 4aiiahe tbe |Ml!{dllbo 
uaoomfortable for me. [‘It’ le indefinite for tbe aftoatioa,} 

SO| He mil moke \t too hot foe m: eause tbe aboye 
eitaation by p’^reecution. 


3> I will give it him hot : reprimand bim eetert^, 

4* JBot-bed ; Ltt, a bed of earth heated by 
eubstanoee used for growing earlg plaote. uMd h>,4 bft& 

aense for) any place that faeuote the rapid parpij^''mii 


derelopment (ef di«eaati,.yic«> coomptioia. infijgtti^ iwlieifd.) 

a d. hot-tpringi one irhich epohte^nrU 
• geyiM:. " ^ 


, yt« «wB Hm Mi^ 

iBi4«^ iuch-M WW. tw% three o'chiek tt 

^'f9ki»de(w«ti!ip« 

,*v .ffi 





Hous* 
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Humbtft 


7. (To <-n) a home on Jlre : (iclv ) With very 
great rapi<lity or very rapnily ; ro as to iria){ea rapid progress. 

8. 'I’o rrt/ or proclaim from the houseiops : ( V. 7\) To 
aim ounce to the pul) lie. 

That J waJ^ np in p<»Trr^y and ^'Jnraf^'d myself with earninc^s 

from wwrh raij ha cried from the' iamf to i>s -i. e. There* i« nothiog 

disgrac/'ful in it ; the roiitiary, there \>> nnjth in it to be pioud of. 

9. To sft one's home 'in ouhr : To set matters stniight, 

M’hc Oovermoent a?fc iloin/:; all iu tlicji power to ud their house »» erdtf^ 

c? To put (matters or lo riglda. 

Contra - Ti' tom )he hourtC out of wiimIow. 

10 ILntse 'ivorniimj : A merrymaking irheu a family 
entora a nriv house. 

Hue. ^ • A load claiDonr Hgaiuat an 

oflender wlio la heinix pursued. 

A hue (ivd n.v bath followed certain nieii into tliis house. — S hak. 

Fly, run, Aat and rry, villain, I aui undone— fcJa Ait (M W,) 

Hence, t(.> raine a hue and cri/, 

HuiU '-l To hum and haw (Vi I.) : To make a drawl 
ing Rotind in speaking. 

2. To maki' ihiny^ hvm : To catise them to go on briskly 
or to be in a state of activity. 

Cf-. “ Thr huay hum of me» Mii/rox (V. Allegro}. k 

So, Humdrum (eiiatiuiee) : adj, Uioumg or inOnotoiioiis. 

Humble. To sat kuwhe pie: (V. 1.) 7'o have to take 
a humble t^me. 'Fo. nmke an nhjwjt apology. [From the 
kvmhU allotted to the seryuntM. Pie$ are made of the humhleg 
i, e. heart, liyer, ami kidneis]. 

The tyiaiit h making Fiance ent humble pie ! France is humiliated, 

C . To ont nne’H words ; To eat dirt. 

To eat th9 Ifek; To bit« or Mt the dust. 



Hundred 


I 


Huudred/ Cfreat hundred or Lony ^tmdred^ i. e. 120. 

Hunt— 1 Tu hnnt down : {V, '1\) To follow up until 

captured or he^iton. 

The M'giiiU'iU. eanwi ill repute ior their cruiilties in hunting ihtcn 
pcraouB su>po‘jteU of sympathy Mt'nuiuuth iu Ih-e ivbollioli of 1(>S6. 

Cf. To hriug to hay, • 

2* To huni out : (V. T.) ; To find by sonrch, 

3- To hunt up (a word, or it« laeanin;^ etc.) : (V. T.) 
To 80 aich for, 

Hurly. The hntfpdijtrlyz (n.) K great tumult, Uproar, 
or commotuju. [A rodujdK'ivtiori of liarly.] 

When (/<«, karhf'fiiH'/y ik flone, 

Wheu ttie h.ifct,h-‘K lost An<l Wi>n — SriAiC (Macbeth), 

Ainhiat aU this hmiy-hurf-^ Pitt maintained a stately and cautiouB 
reserve.— UUHHKLL. 

Hurry.-- 1- did it in aharry : (adv,) with undue lu8te. 

2 To hurry up: {V, I.) To make liaste. 

3 . To ^d«rr7/ ujT: lt\> duo-tinp (V. I.) 

Hush* To hush If ft an affair (or a rumour) which is 
disgraceful or dise.red liable : To Kupi»res8 it ; To keep it 
concealed, or ti> procure silence about it. 

Hence, Hush money^ i. e. bribe paid to purchase such silence. 

Ci.. To burke inquiry, publicity &c, (i. e. to Smother it). 


I 

L — !• Dot your t# ami cross yowr t’a: [a familiar 
formula fur being scrupulously accurate.] 

Make yoqr meaning clear by filling in details. 
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White Sir Henry Cotton a^t for Kottingbom, Ifoea^f^ei (nJtt (he «*« «d<I 
tfQ$ud alt the i'i of ibat^iow defunct stateamAo. *-1^. KoftTOK* (Itooker^oa) 

U is in the badm heroic spirit that the Bengal Oonferepce imisttdiireMr 
itself to the duty of dotting the i*s aad creeainff the of the Delhi pro- 
Bomicemeiit .-~St A teska n. 

2« / for one do not beliOTe thi», i, o. Lei others beliere, 

I don^t. (L Independently of others.) » 

If Ooverntnput is to woik out bie (tlv© indi vidua) men**) vomtioi) lot 
hun, //or one am not Haogtnne as to the result*— W, K. Oladutone; 

[Note t]io restricted use only in the first person singular]* 

Ice 'Job? eak the tee. [See Break ) 

Ichabod* To cry tchabod : To Umeul that the gloly 
hoB dtpirted. 

Nobody even in England believes iotiay that a word of the charge of 
Maciiilay [the lit ngakos are a timid race quite unfit for military pui poses } 
vras tounded in truth The dark Icimbod has been wipeii off our Uuo» 
for ever — SiK K G. Gupt\ 

When the Kc form Bill of 1832 received \he Boyal Assent, the Lord 
Betburst of tho pmuxh uho had been a m ember of theihrkeof Welllog- 
toji'i rabimt, solefimly cut ofl nie pigtail, saying, ^ Jekabod^ the glory w 
departed ” -G. W E, Kos&kll, 

There 18 a compaiative paucity of medem sprcvuiens whieli displaig 
quite the high artistic standard of the mote autique exemplars, but the* 
there is iid cause to cry 7eiio6od was amply shown by ibose examples «< 
contemporary arts and erafU of which the perniaueut sectiefl mvaly 
eonsists.— D. TrLFOBarn. 

If—t ?/ I only hwvit This ssolamatory OM of sb 
adTSTbiftl antecedsnt ctouse without beiof; followed by the 
expected coosequeat pnnoipol vkusa (epodosis) *' I wish 
1 knew.” 

3. A* if: A ooBtisction for “ Ae the ease would he if 
etc." A euppOBitton ooatnry to fact, [aee A*}. 

We makogailty of oordiaMtim dietaa, the atoeo. tad the itan. 
M V we weretiDaiiw hj i>ec<adt| j M* tq| hwwqly eoayidsioia-'SBAK- 
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3. i/ydu 4id mt know (used without the antecedent 
clause, u e. protasis) : ^ou know quite well.^ 

Ilk. — 1. of thii ilk or of that ilk : (adj) of tJie same 
place (used after the name of a land-owner to denote that his 
eitrnaue and the name of his estate are the same), 0. g. Burleigh 
of that ilk, i e. Lord Burleigh. 

3* Men of that ilk: similar; of that sort or set. 
[Rather vulgar], Cp. Of that kidney. 

lll-l. I am ill of fever; (adj. pred.) Out of health as 
Buffering from. Also, I am taken ill. 

2. I am ill at /ase : (pred. adj ) not perfectly at ease, 

i. e. uneasy or enii arrassed. 

« 

When he goes out attiotig crows and otticr birds, they hunt him and 
sinks him with their atid lie is ill at cow.— li. Akselm. 

Cl. MAluiHf (noun) sc Mai + ease. 

3. It wiM go til with you: produce results unfavourable 
to; cause miafortune to* 

4< He took my remarks till waa offended by them 
Msented theiUf * 

But, in the passive 1 form with personal nominative/ 
torn taken I foil sick. 

I WAS now Kving in Bond street and tor the first time in my life was 
taken aerfousZy H, Hawkins. 

4a. Thera la M-hload betweea ns : asimosity, great 
enoiity. 

4 b . He has done me a« Ul-ium : disservice ; unkind or 
hijarietts aetj harm. 

ft. lU-ttatured or /U~tempered (adj.) oross, peevish, aorigr j 
SMUpisb ; Caotaaberoos. • 

a 4iHmtd (nyoeat, npplioatioa veiaaik etc.): («dj) 
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made or proNented at an uui^uitalde time ; JnApportune. Mal-a* 

pro|)oy, (Ti ) 

7 lU omened or ill-$tarred (movemeut, project, advetvtvire 
etc ) , Inauspicious , unlucky , iinfortuuate. So, ill-fated, 

8. xoeedh grow apace .) : luflueuce of harmful 
and iiiibchu vous mtu works rapidly 

9 It IS an ill iviinl that blows va body qood : An CTent, 
liO«evcr disastrous gtneralh/, proves advaiitaj^eous to particular 
individudlh, e (f all epidimib putt* money into the jiuckets of 
doctois j A ^'uut fuiuiio m one country enriches mcrchantb of 
iinolhci INiunls ol heavy Income Tax give unprincipled asses 
Sors occisioii tu lake kige biibes. The Great Wai his prohtted 
Japan. Bank— faiUirob aie oGcasious for huge re][iiuuetatio& 
to l#i(]uidatoib. 

Except fsUudfl aa neyei it stood 

It is au ill wind tinuB none to good — Tus^lB. 

Ill blovs« the wind that piofati no body — SlUK. 

wsr Indian fltud* nl'- to? the hrst time coming acroeu this idiomatic provvrh 
uot only f ul to <atch its meaning, but are apt to give it the exactly oppo- 
iitoBinae Tin. trioi aiima fiom the neKaiive eb'oacter of the genteoce 
dtiguiSfd aa ailiiniatne The iollowing logical analybiB may take off the 
duluaiuu — The expreeafon la uii K piopo8it|iun e^uisalent to 

No every-body doing good winds are lU winds (RX # 

CorntiM No ill winds are evcry«body*doiog*good—<E), 

ObuiSf All ill winds are no^ every-bwly-doing-good (A) 

1. « some<body doing gtkod. ^ 

N. B. The peculiarity of this paradigmatic eipreasicm 
lies in the affirmative principal clause of a complex: ee^tenoe 
being qunlihed by a negative adjective clause with the relative 
pronouu/ Other examples aio 

** It 18 a long lane that no turning ** 

The night la long that never finds the day.>^dAa. 

Srery cloud hat a silver Unihg. [appliCibU tolndividusl nsiti}. 



impose in 

Contra * Ever/*|)artiftl etil t« uniirariftl go 0 dL--'Pom 

Impose* To impose upon a peraon^ fv. T.) To pmctiae 
deception upon hiuk. To illude* A peraon eaaily imposed upon 
is facetiously called ‘a gudgeon,’ [Krom the sense of this 
combination we have the noun Im;^>o$iure. But when the 
combiuatiou is not real, as iu the thinl quotatiou, the uoua 
is impontion : 

It ifl one of tboflo antitb^^seft which nUAte nou-SeuSe wear the ttApeci of 
seuBe and bo impoge oh the uuwaijr. — Kdbskll. 

There is tio quackt'ry iu medicine, religion, or politics which may not 
impogc even on u jxtwerful mind, when that mind has been disordered by 
pain or fear.—MACAUi.AT. 

Let it continue the Hardiuge policy of truHting in the people and 
inpoiing upon them the sobering resiiJontnbilitieB of Self-Uovernment.-^aaaif 

Improve- — 1- To improve upon a thing ; To make (it) 
better by additions or amendments. To better ; To meliorate. 

Bavenant’s impertinence led him to believe that he could improve upon 
Shakespeare. ^Dkig bton . 

It will be strange if I do not improve upon the lesson. —I bid. 

You have improved so upon the old days,— A. Tbollopr, 

% To improve the occasion : To point a moral or lesaoa 
from. 

Holmes, who was one of the best boys in the school, began to impfou 
the occasion — Huouss, 

c,. To improve the shining hours- [See Hour], 

[Kote. “ To improve does not necessarily imply some- 
thidfg fprtmousip wrong as to amend ” does.] 

In— 1. 1% as mtsch as : (couj.) Since / because; Seeing 
that ; considering that. 

Cf. In that. (For the rsMon that), ; ' 

2* I wag in for it: /pred. adj.) ; committed to it. 

[M I, i> In iiideiiiito ix ftB impleiisaat sitoatiuo]. 
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Engaged in competition. [It >» race, prtee etC.'] 

1 am tn jor the prize aod will not drew back. 

3* To bt in with a person : To ba intimate or too friendly 
with him. 

So, To Jceep in (V. ^.) tvilh a person : To continue intimacy t 
with him. 

I am in thia indelicite pohition because I have 6«n too long in with 
that unprincipled atheUfc. 

4. The ins and outs oj a thiny : (noun) All the details 
and intricacies of a matter. Itema. 

In those scanty and imperfect fragments not a little may be learnt of 
the ins and outs of hia mind.- Times. 

Cp. The turning!* an«l windings. Nooka and coniera. 

6* ( If you are) in for a penny, (you are) in jor a pound : 

It ia all the aauio whether the reapoiiaihilities of the situation 
accepted are sninll or great. Things once begun must ba 
•oucluded at all costs or at all hazards, 

Cfi> As well hi' hanged for a hlicep as for a lamb. 

iD^ratiate. To ingratiate oneself with a person: To 
introduce oneself, to his good-will or kindness. 

Inch- ^ 1- Hq is every inch a king : (adv.) even in little 
matters. 

2 The allies are gaining ground by inches : (adv.) Little 
by little ; Bit by hit ; slowly. So, He is dying by inches. 

Cf- By inchmeal, Mnke him (Proepero) hy inch^mal a diaeaw. — S haH, 

'v p. 0. our lives’ sweetness ! 

That W€ ihe pain of death would hourly dU^ 

, Rather than die at once.-oSHAK, 

3 . Give an inch and take an ell {i, e, 45 inches) Givn 
a little and take (45 times as) much. 

Cp. Give a aprai to catch a herring, or to Throw a eprat to catch a whale. 

4 



^Indian m fnsinuat# 

Indian* — !• ••(To walk) in Indian file : inBiDgle file, i. 
each peruou following another in a long row. i 

2* Indian Nabob : A wealthy East Indian^ who having 
resided in the Orient returns to England with great com- 
petence and iraBCtbiliiy of dispoaition. 

The Indian Naltohe, as they wero calletl, became a reoo^jnised and 
powerful element in society and their habits of ^ Asiatic luxuiy ” are repre- 
eenled by Chatham, Burke, Voltaire, and Horne Tookeas producing a rnaiked 
etfect upon the social life of the time.— R us&kll. 

InitifttivO* — 1* I the initiative by stibscribing lie. 
200 to the Building Fund of the school : 1 took the iutrodiic- 
tory or first step To begin a work. 

Cp. To take the lead. BOware of using the ve<b “ give instead of 
** take."] 

2- To h(i»e the iniiiathe : To possess tlie power ‘ir right 
of taking the lead. 

In Swit'/erUnd the citizens have the initiative, in legislation. 

3* On. the initiative of\ Under the lead taken by. 

In the neigh bt)urhot>d of the town be (Je»o.s) was acknowleflgad m 
H essiah by a few adherents on^he initiative nf Peter. — M od. Rkvikvt. 

So, on one^s own initiative. 

lUQ^UirV* — 1* inquire (V. I.) into a umtttr : Pat 

questions about it and thus find what it is in all its bearings/ 
To make search of \t ; To investigate ; To sift. 

2. To inquire of a person fatowi or a/'f«r a thing) : To 
seek information from him. ^ 

[The above are the intransitive uaeg of the verb— But note the follow- 
ing transitive utte as exception. Let us inquire the method of his working ] 

Inainuatc* To mnnuate oneself into another^ e famur ; 
To gain it by mlMe or artful moans. [See Ingratiate.] 

Cf To creep into favour y To worm onef^elf into favour. Bimilarly, 
To ifiiinuaU a person into an ojiee; To introduce him gradually and ariftdty. 
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soo Interval, 

Insist- TV insist on a thing (V. T.) : To demand it 
jxiraisUMitly. [The prep ia the means of converting a 

noiiri-chuise with “ that” into a phrase.] 

Th^* jiliolitioii (»f fees sliould be insisted on as a necestary condition 

of aid.- H. D. TaYLou. 

Her Majesty ii}si,dcd on a categorical answer. — K dsssll. 

Cp. I’o he a stickler for. 

lostaUce* — 1- At the instance oj : (ad v.) as an urgent 
demand from. 

r.ilmcrst.one’rt contumacy was the laat straw and he was at the Queen’s 
itistujice dufuissod from the Foreign office. — KrssKLL. 

‘ 2- 'instance: (adv ) a.s an illustrative example, e. g. 

Illt6nt< To all intents and pnrf^oses : (adv.) In all 
applications and senses j (Hence) Ihuctically; Virtually; really. 

Uuin^uia, fo all intents and purposes, m more or less in concert with 
the Entente Powers. — 1. Rkview. Cp. As good as. 

Interest — 1- r secured the ollice by interest : by means 
of my iftjiaencf. with some person m power. 

2- To make interest with a ^er^on : To make personal 
interest bear with him. 

3 To repay an injury loith interest [Fig. from discharge 
of a debt] ; with something in addition, 

4- To be interested in a matter : concerned in it ; private 
advantage being involved in it. 

[Differentiate between ** Jn one's interest ” and To one's interest." 
The use depends on the connecting verb — e- g. Government will in their 
won intmst geek the co-operation of the people; But Government will 
Ihnd it to thtir^ own interest to etc. The latter connotes advantageous 
eonseqiience as clearly realized,] * 

Interval'— 1- A.t interudf. (adv.) Non aod then; 

(aku) Here and there. 



Interval 

2* By a lon^ iniervaL By a long time or space. ( Bat 
IrfODgo interveUo). ^ 

The *’ Concise Dictionary ’* standf first— and by a Ung interval among 
*11 the one volume English Dictionaries hitherto publwhed — ACAUKMr. 

• Invidious* To make invidious distinctfo?is : To act 

* to wards some persons with special favour and thus cause 
otlence to others ; To give offence by injustice. 

Similarly, It is not invidious to mention (certain nnmcs). 

lpS6* 'k'he ipse dixit: (Lat) '‘He hinsaolf said it (n.) 

A confident or authoritative assertion without reason or 
argumentation. Dogmatism. 

Wliat * nuuihcr of innocent people are being interned OH the mere 
ipse dir it of the C, I D. ofticerH 1 1 

Ipso facto (adv.) By the fact itself. By that 

mere fact. [This is applioahle to most immediate inferences 
of logic. 

He is a loyal subject of the king, ipso facto the charge of disloyalty 
brought against him is abf’urd.] 

Iron* — 1* The Iron age: (Lit.) The y>eriod when 
primitive man mad© and uiied weapons and implements mad© 
Irom iron. 

(Fig.) Period when cruelty, oppression, outrage, and the 
like prevail — the kali yuga of the Hindus. ^ 

2. To put a person in irons : (V, T.^ To put fetters on him. 

3 . He has many ( or too many ) irons in xtiajl re : i. e. 
is engaged in (too) many undertakings. 

Trying to do too many things at once. 

4 . He ruled with a rod of iron : with great severity. So, 
Iron hw. 

Car]yle‘e insistence on the moral dignity and destiny of man created 
new standards as the testa of economic questions, and humanized the troa 
law of supply and demand,— 'P bOTBEBO. 
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5< To strike uihilf the iron «« hot ; ict with promptness 
and oiierL'y at a good opportunity ; To avail oneself of 0 
favourable opportunity. 

Cp. To take time by the foi-elock. 

0. 77w iron entered into hia aoul. [A. Biblical expression 

tiikeu from Prov. v.] Great grief, sorrow, or trouble bad coiae 
upon him. 

(An ii iter change of the sulistantives of rlie original pasaage ‘Hia aoul 
entered into the ircm’ i, e. fetter«=Tho loul freedoEO in the enjoy- 

ment of elerual bliKa by being forced into bondage.] 

Irony, /rony of fate. [Fm»m irony, of speech 

where ttie real meaning is contradictory to the expression] 

All occurrence or result contrary to and iiMnockery of a 
pre-ordained destiny calculated upon the supposed justice of 
natural or divine law. An ordaining of the very cuKirary of 
what was expected. 

The Faiidita know wliat the word frog in the well etands for as it was 
eoiued in their own naint and it is a uid irony of fate that the best illustra- 
tkiQ of the idea should, at the prcbeut day, furnished by themselves, u. n. 

It has often etriick me as curious irony of fate that Eiuopeans should 
uow and than come forw ard to instruct u« in the nobleness of loving leam- 
ing for leArniug's sake.— Justice A. Rahim. 

Issue* — 1. ^hii is the point at issm ; (adj.) in dispute; 
diipmod. 

2- We are at issue on this point : (pred. adj.) of differi^ut 
Opkklou; difiagreeiiig. 

3. The matter will be disastrous in the issue : in th< 
final fosult, Cp. As things turn out. 

4. 1 join issue with you (V. T.) Take opposite viewi 
(on a point in debate), one a^rniiug.the positive and the otbe 
npholding the negative. 
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We ftre compelled to uuH the Presided of the conffreea. ~ 

Dr. Pusey had read more than auj body there (iu’Tbeology), and it is 
hard to join issue with a mao \rho kuuw8» so to speakt more ot the country 
to be fought over, — T imes. 

So, 'WQ joined issues (V. I.). We took issues [plural number] 

Ivory. (Dreams, hopes etc.) pass through the ivof'g gate : 
Not come true ; are falsified. [Allusion to the old belief that 
there are two gates in the nether world — one of gold and the 
other of ivory — through which all dreams pass to the Upper 
World.] 

Their (thd Liberals’) dream of an independent majority had glided Msay 
through the ivory —Times of India. 

Contra : The gold gate. 

J- 

Jack. A fimiliar substitute for the common Englishman'a name 
John ; much use<l to form colloquial compounds as Jack-a-dandy for 
dandy, Jack -daw for daw. 

1. A jachin^o^ee, A vain petty official : a consequential 
sort of fellow in the discharge of his petty duties. 

Cp. A dy on the'wheel. — also, To give oneself airs. 

2. A jack of all trades: One that can turn hie hand 
to any kind of business ; A dabbler in many kinds of work* 

Cp. The proverb ** Jack of all trades, master of none/' 

Facetiously substituted by “Versatile.” 

Also, “ The Admirable Crichton ” [assassineted wheti only 22 yeara 
of age.] 

3. A Jack with a lantern^ or a jjack o'danUm : An igiia* 
fatuus, — Will-o*-the-wisp. 

4* A jack daw in peacoeVs feathers : One appearing in 
borrowed plumes, [Taken from a well-knoirn fable ] 

Cp. .. An ass in lion’s skin* ^(One dressed in boitr, 
rowed robes.) 
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0. A jack pudding ; A olovrti : a baffoorf. A merry-attdrew* 

Jacket h In iacktti ; (Pred. adj.) (Fig.) in infancy, 
mere boy, 

Canuiug and Gladstone were poUticiana while they were in ;ac^e^«. — 
Timks. 

C||. In petticoate. 

2. To dust one's, Jacket I To beat him. 

JeuDCSSO Jeunesse doree (Fr.) : youii" men about town” 
remarkable for their luxurious habits. Panjandrums [used as 
plural] 

Cp. The Gilded youth. 

Job 1 Job lot : A miscellaneous collection of goods 
bought as speculation. 

2. Job-price \ cheap price. 

3. This was a had ]oi : An unfortunate state of things 

or business. — so, a hopeless job. A tough job, ^ ^ 

Contra : » gf>o<l joh=a lucky aftair. 

The man was employed for doing odd jobs : occasional 
pieces of work of miscellaneous kinds. ^ 

4a. To do a person's job ; To ruin him. 

So, To do the job for him. To kill him- ^ 

5. Job's comforter : One who pretends to sympathize 
with you, but attributes your misfortune to your own mis- 
deeds. 

(The reference is to the Book of Job in the Bible. The Patriarch Job 
was typical of piiiience under trying circumstances and great afiiictions. 
His three friends coming to comfort him iu his distress only reproached him. 
Hence, Job*i comfort no comfort but aggravation of sorrow causing 

hitteroess and irritation . -* 

Cp. I^atience on a monument, 

Sovereign o'er transmuted ill. 

. John* 1- Bull : The typical figure of an English- 
man, “ bluff, big, and burly [From Arthbutnot's History 
of that name.] 
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TgnorAtise o{ hiainaigliboim is tlie chamotsr of the tgpital John Bull, 
‘Fat man with a white bat in the two-penny oiniiibus.’r-L0Rt) Pa^mrestosk. 

2 Johnny-raw I (ii) A new band in any business, a 
novice ; a greenhorn ; an acolyte, [a nickname.] 

Joint 1- Out 0 / joint : (Pred. aJj ). Utterly disordered 
or dislocated; disorganised ; also, anomalous. [MeMipbor from a 
hone which has slipped from its proper juncture with another 
bone, or from clock mechanism]. 

Tlie time is out of joint, O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right. — S hak (Hamlet.) 

Cp. We are fallen on evil times. 

2* To put one't none out of joint : [see Nose]. 

Jok6- !• The remark was made iv joht : (adv.) jocosely, 
ill jest ; not iii earnest; with no serious intention. 

2* A practical joke : A tnck played on some one to tlje 
injury or annoyance of his persoUy e. g. Piftching, secret removal 
of the paper which is being written upon. 

Even prar^tical joJtes are very capital in their way, if you can only get 
the other party to see the fun of them.— D icki:nh, 

To play practical jokes = *aO ballyrag. 

3 . To crack a joke ; To make a witty or laughable remark; 

Judas* 1* Judas" kis?: A betrayal under the semb- 
lance of friendship. A treachery during friendship- 

[From the false disciple who betrayed Christ], 

. Cp. Punic faith « faithlessness. 

2. Juda^ Me : A peephole in door ; a small hole for 
peeping into a room without the knowledge of those within it 

Cp. Earesdroppers stand under the e^ircs to liHten to aeereta. 

Jad^e. 1* We judge (V. T.) a person by his acts, i. 
form an opinion about biui. ' We judge a matter on its merits, 
Cp. To decide on. 
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Judge Justice 

2. Two persons were cociimissioDed to the cause 
(V. T.) i» e, to try it. 

3. We do not feel competent to judge of these queations 
i. e. To decide them ; Wo are no ^ood judges of them. 

N. B.--'' on ” muBt not be uaed for *• of "'—But change the verb into 
the noun and we have we do not feel competent to ptiss judgment on 
theae queetiona." 

3a. This ia a judgment on yon for speculating too much, 
i, e. God’s judgment or divine puijlsbmeut, 

4. To sit in J adgment upon n To judge or cri- 

ticise (used iu an adverse sense ) 

Juaip* 1- To jump at an offer or a bargain : To 
embrace it eagerly (rather colloquial) ; so, To jump at an oppor- 
tunity ; To s-‘i 2 e it eagerly. 

' 2- To )ump to a conclun^m : To form an opinion hurriedly. 

[1lie prep “ at ” is also used instead of “ to 

3. To jump (V. T.) a claim: To seize upon it force. 

4. At one jump, (adv.) liHtantauoously. In less than 

BO lime. In a trice. , 

Cp At ono fell ‘jwoop — ,Shak, 

Justice- 1- To do one ji^tice. [Here “ do " is a double 
object verb]. To give him what is hii due ; To accord him 
a fair treatment; To show due appreciation of him. 

Hence, the adverbial expression : fn justice to him. 

2- To do oneself : To perform a thing worthily 
of his abilities. 

3- Justice* t JuBtice: an expression used in demon of 
Ae justice administered by Justices of the Peace which .at 
times is^revolting to common sense. 

4- Retributive justice : A misfortune viewed as punish’ 
ncut dealt by God ; Divine visitation. 



Justice ^7 Keep 

TUis h pcrsiHiffittd by i^emesU, e female dreet Divinity — 
goddesH of revenge. • 

heath remains the fatal bar to aH eomplete satisfaction) the disturber 
of all grreat plan-*, the Xe ^ms of all great happiness, the standing dire dis- 
ooriragefMcut of haman ustme.— KccE HoHO. 

Sham.4faced Liberals found themselves dogged by the inexorable 
Nemesis which waits on the abandoument of political pri»cipU*s, — RusaKLC** 

Cp Toe Furies. The Eumt^nidos of the Greeks, represented as throe 
iu niiinl)er whose work was to carry out the vengeance of the gods upon 
oountriei', people.s, and individuals. Hei>ce, the avenging spirits : *'shc was 
haunted by' the fanes of her husband’s blood*^’ 


K- 

Keel. Tot teltiVfr, (V. I.) To capsize from m 
»hip ttiriied with heel upwaird ] 

Keep^ ('rhis verb is essentially transitive ; so its intran- 
sitive use ill ihe seu-e of “ remain '' is really striking e. g. 

To keep from drinking : to abstain frem it. Keep in good 
health. Keep in touch |itli ; keep together; keep aloof. J 

1. To keep in with a person ; To remain on friendly 

terms with him. ^ 

2. To keep in one^s feelings: To restrain them (V, T*) 

3- Te keep of (V. I.) To stay at a distance. 

To keep of. (V. T») blows kc . ; T(f ward off; To 
hinder from approach ; e, g. Umbrellas keep off rain. 

5. To on (V. I.) To continue to advance, [“on'* 
implies continuity.] 

6. To keep out the enemy : To binder them from enter- 
ing or taking pdbs^sion. 

7. You must keep to jour promise * adhere to it striotlji 



Keep Keep 

8. To Itttp under (as fire he.) V. T. 'Te hold in su\> 
jectiou, 

9 . 'I’o wp (V. 1.) : Not to fall behind. 

Also, To retain one^s spirits. Not to be despondent. 
Not to let one’s spirits sink. 

9a. To keep up appearance^ : [See Appearance.) 

C»- Keejp up y»>ur mat hematicd is muinUitt your knowledge of it in 
efheieut state. 

10. To keep company ttiiih a person ; To associate with 

him. 

11. Toi'^^p one's counsel: [see Counsel] To conceal it; 
not to divulge the stato of one's affairs by talking about it ; 
Not' to tliaclufto matters tliat ought to be kept private. To b© 
reticent, 

Cp. T ) keep tlftrk, AIjjo, tell me without Jtcepin^ arrg thing haek^ 

12- To keep life together: To preserve it from b6ing 
utterly extinct. 

It is to keep life tojethcr when tfee interonl beat falk so low as 

U'T F,^Cvc. 

13 Those newly arrived people keep to ihetmelvei : remain 
aloof from others ; shun so^uety. So, To ife-ep oneself fa oneself, 

Tt) k^ep an army of 300 '0 men on foot : To maintain. 
^ 0 , {Fig.) To keep a movement on foot: To prevent it from 
collapsing or fulling down. 

15 . To hotly and soul together X [see Body], 

Cp To k<***p the wolf from the door. 

16 Keep s >h' {n.) Kemembranpe ; sonyenir. 

A presient to be kept for the sake of the giver, i. e. as a 
rememUrnucc of him. 

In days gone bv each S«creEnry of State received on hi» appointment a 
aiWer inkstand, which he cun)^ band down as a ktep tfukt to hit children. 
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Keeping* 1. /« keeping (with) : .fadj.) oonsisteut ; 

harcnotii^iiig* 

The deeorntion was in keepiug with the occasioii.-^RusastL. 

Contra : Ont of keeping. 

Key. 1 To key up a person : To stimulate him to do 
eomethiitg, or to some condition [Met. fri)m Musical instrument.] 
He has cooled down a little and requires to be keyed up, 

2* To gel or have ike key of the etreet : To be shut out inr 
the night ; To be homeless or without shelten 

3- Ool(/ key : The badge of cliarnberlaiu's office. 

4* GoidoiL or iiher key : Douceur ; Hribe* 

5 Key-stone : The stone at the apex of an arch which 
locks the whole together. (AV; ) ^he central principle under- 
lying anything and governing all its operations and details. 

6. K*>y'iiote: [Fig. frcun the fiiiulameutal note of a 
musical scale]. The prevailing tone or idea. 

JtutODr»ray is the key-note (if Englaml’s true relation with Mter great colo* 
niea ; it is also th'* key-note of podia's destiny.— S ib H. CotTojt, 

Moderation is the kef-note of tiie Gita, and the harmonising of all the 
constitiienU of man, till they vibrate in perfect attunement with the Otu 
— the supreme i?elf. — A n'NIb BssaNT. 

7, Key word : A clue — a word that serves as a guide to 
find out a passage or explanation. 

The three agencies of Positivism are Industry, Education, and Woman- 
hood ; 3^ud the three spheres are Family, Countiy, and Humanity, They 
are the kty-wordt of the hoal religion of mankind. — F. J. Gould. 

Sympathy is the hey-ieord to success in holding the loyalty of and 
doing service for the Indiana, — Kiaa Empbbob. 

Kote . — Key in its literal sense is followed by the prep^ of 
As key of n lock, of a box, a/ a door etc. 

But, ip its figuratise pense of explanAlion and solution of 
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difficulties it is fallowed by to " as Key Smith’s Cuuic 
Sections,] , , 

Kick. 1. To kick one's ImU : [See HeelNj, 

2* To kick the beam : [From the scales of a hahnce]. 

To weigh the lighter, causing one ertremitj of the rod of 
the scale to fly upwards.* 

The Intter (scale) (juick flew ijp, and Hchal the beam- — Miltox. 

If the whole wirld were placed in one acale, and mry mother in the- 
other, tho world would kick the beam, — Smilbs, 

Contra : To turn t1^ beam : cause the beam of tho balance 
to bow owing to the greater weight in one scale. 

* * thy madness .shall be paid with weight 

Till our scale turn tht heam.^Suhh^, (Hamlet), 

3 . To kick over the tracts {Y, 1.) [Met. from horse]. 

To be violently unruly; To bo recusant, or insuhordinaU; 
To get beyond control. 

4 . To kirk up a dust : [fM to raise dust by kicking]. 

Tj create a disturbance. So, To kick up a fms or c noise, 

5 . To kick against Use prvk ^ : To huft oneself by iiselcs* 
resistance. 

It la hard for thee to kick against the pricks. — Acts ix 5, 

Cf. To go on a forlorn hope. To tempt providence. 

6. More kirks than halfpence : rude and harali treatment 
instead of even the gentlest kindness. 

cp. Monkey's idlowanco. — C, Kiboslet. 

7. The child is a/m ; (adj.) stirring in the 

womb of a pyognant woman. 

Kidney* 1* Mono/ that kidnep (adj.): Having the 
same nature or temperament. 

A man of my kidney. —Sh a a (M. W.) 
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So, iqen of yoQT kidney ; men of the rigid kidney. 

f 

Q.. Of that ilk or sort. 

EiU- 1. To kill of (V. T.) an enterprise or industry. 

To destroy completely. [Beware of writing ** oat ” for 
** off.'^J Cp. Die off and die out (T. I.) 

lA. To kill time : To be doing samething for the sake of 
merely passing tlie time away. To occupy oneself so us to make 
it pass without too much tedioiisaesa. To waste time. 
Hence, a kill time (adj.) occupation. 

2- Killing praise : overwhelming. 

So, killing kiwdiiess. (FareHouslg used), 

3 . I'o kill a person ivifh kindness : To harm him fatally 
with rniaUken kindness. 

4 . To kill or cure : To take such measures as will make 
matters worse or be completely successful, 

Cp. To end or mend. To make or mar. To sink or swim. 

5 . To kill tufo birds mthone stone. [See Bird.] 

Kind. 1. The rent is paid in kind^ i. e. not in money 
but in articles of natural produce or in goods. 

2* I was bent upon repaying his insolence mkmd/x.Oo 
wiMi insolence. €p. To pay a person back in bis own coin. 

Sisft- 1* and be friends ; Forrnula for reconcilia* 
tion. Forget and forgive. 

% To kus the dust, (V. £•) To yield abject aubroissiom. 
Also, to be slain. 

2n Ho kiss the ground'. (V. I.) To prostrate oneself in 
token of homage ; Also, To be brought low. 

4 . To ifos the rod: To take a punishment submisstve/^o 

Kite. To Ay kites ; (a commercial slang, kite = a paper 
epresenting fictitious value) To run up bills. To maintan 
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credit by means of accommodation bills accepted |^by surety 
friends without consideration. *(Fig,) To make experiment 
to g{uij:e public opinion. 

Kith* Kith and Kin : (n) friends and relations. Aquain- 
tances and Kinsfolk, 

I 8houUl have liked to refer in greater detail to the distinctions which 
have been won by your kith anti kin-LouD Chelmsford (to the veterans of 
liaWalpiude,) 

Knee* 1* To how the knee : To bend the knee in token 
of robpect : To kneel duwu. To genuflect To worship {Fig} 
To submit. 

Lord llusMoll had never bowed the knee to the poti^tates of the Press. 

2- On one's knees : (adj.) In kneeling posture (sign of 
w’orship or supplication). 

3 . On the knees of the Gods : (Pred, adj.) Depending on cir- 
cumstances beyond human control, or on other circumstances 
turning out favuurally. 

4 . To bring a person to his knees : To reduce him to 
su})niission : To huiuiliate him. 

< 

Knife* relentless struggle. 

War, war ia still the cry.—*' war even to the knife Btron. 

Knit. 1. To hnt tlie {or erne’s) broio ; To contract it 
into fohU or wrinkles (a sign of displeasure or auger). 

lie knits his hrow and j^hows an angry eye — Sbak. , 

The widow likes bun not, she knits her bi'u^ws — Ibid. 

2- Til knit hem'ts or souls : To join or bring them into 
union. So, To knit up. [Hence, the noun knot”® union,] 

Knock* 1 'To knock (V. T.) a person about. To strike 
(him) repeatedly. Hem e, To treat roughly. 

2. To knock about (V. L) To roam about having no defi- 
nite object in view. To stroll idly, (Fig-) To lea«i an irregular 
wort of life. To live a vagabond* 
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3 . T.) a person rfotwi: To felt ' him with 

blows. “A knock down ’’-such a blow. Ifenoe, the nonii 
and the adj. a inofitfowa argument (overwhelmingly convin* 
Tiiioiug). Also, (at an suction) to declare (V. T.) a property as 
^ sold to a person by a knock with the auctioneer's hnmmor. 

Cp. To knock the bottom out of ao argimient^To overthrow it 
completely* • 

4* To hwd (Vs T.) a sohemo, a belief, or delusion on the 
head : To put an end to it j To remier it ahorlive. 

5 s Yfe knocked off (Vs 'V.) dfscoutiimed its Also, 

to accompliHh (Bomethiii}j; • readthj, (W I.) In the general eeuae, 
the objective being implied ; as, it is time to hiotk off, 

g. To knock on : (V. I.) To make good progress (with any 
work or matter in hand). 

7 . To knock under : (V. L) To yield complete and abject 
submission. 

No ftgitration however vigoroiiely conducted about the Home-nile will 
compel the Government knock Cp. To kunckle under. 

,8 To Knock up \ (y. T.) To overcome (a person) with 
fatigue. To wear (him) out. 

[generally used in the passive form, e. g. 1 am quite knocked up with 
our days' continuous railway journey]. 

i-lao, To arouee (a peraon) by knocking or rapping at bU door. 

Kikot* [Noun fipiu Kii.t], 

1. k wedding knot: A bond of maiTiage. The nuptial 

union. ^ 

2. To cut a knot ; To undo it in a bold extraordinary 

way. 

As, Alexander cut the Gordian [see Gordisn ] 

Ordinarily^ a Knot is undone, unravelled, untiedw 
Cp. To unravel the tangled akeia- 
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Hence, {fig-) To solve a difScalty or iutrioat^aeetiou in 
a bold (rather forfcible) manner. 

Know [V. T ofte.a follower! by a noun clause or an infinitive 
DOUQ phrHAo introduced by such interrogatives as how, when, where etc]. 

1 For all one hiowe : (adv) To the utcaost of one’s 
power. 

a 

2 I know about the matter : [Transitive converted into 
intransitive in general aeiiaeja I have general information 
about it. 

Note. —the prep. “ of ’* may be used instead of “about". To know of 
a fuct .* To be awaie of it. 

3 . He has part in the affair not that I know of (adv.) i. e. 
not so far as iny knowledge goes. 

4 . T know better than that : I do not believe it as I am 
m posses-sion of fuller ififormatioii. So, I know better than ^ 
subscribe to the fund : I am oantions enough not to subscribo. 

Cp To think better. 

5 . My fncMid knoivi what i$ wfiat : Has good knowledge 
of how things go on in this wi»rld. Is shrewd and sag.icious. 

Cp. To bo wide awake. To kuow Ao timo of d>iy. To know 
tbtt ropes. 

6- There ii no knowing [usually followed by an interroga- 
tive noun clause], No one yet knows (when and how this war 
will end). 

Knuckle. 1 'ro RnnuUe down: (V. I.) To give in. To 
8ul>niit to a person. To Knuckle under. 

% . To rop onQ'sJ^uuckles : To reprove him severely. 

I-. 

Ldbour- !• A lost labour : any fruitless exertion ; a 
sleeveless errand. 

Cp A wild-goose cbase. 
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2. ln ^ab(yur (a<^.) snfieriug pains of ekild-birtb; in 
travail. * " , 

f 

A mountain in labour : great exertion ending in failure. 

The mountain laboured and brought forth a motm The GoTernment of 
Bombay, after twelve days of travail, hat brought forth an aoknow* 
ledgemrnb “The Oovemoieat are unable eto *' — Naw India. 

LaisseZ* 1- LaUm^fatn (Fr»Let act) n. State of 
abstention from interfereneo with social, commercial, or other 
matters. Non-interference 

% Laimez-alUy (Pr «* let go) Absence of restraint ; perfect 
ease or freedom of manner or action, [see Let alone.} 

* Divine discontent with actual conditions inBwred men with the 
ambition of social service. They pr(»te»ted againi^t “ Laiasei^'Faire aid 
Laiascz Allcr " — Russfll. 

JLamp. 1. smell of lamp ; To suggest laborious 
preparation at night, 

$ y. Demosthenes’s prepared ornate style of speech, 

Of- To smell of oil : To bear marks of nooturual study. 

2. To pass on the lamp \ To do one^s part in advancing 

I'o hand <^u the liyiip J knowledge or any cauNe, 

[The alliiaion is to tbe race run by the ancient Greeks in which the 
manners carried torches.] 

Lance* A free lance ; a politician or writer with na 
party allegiance or bias. 

Cp To sit on the fence. 

Land* !• He is in the land of the living : (adj.) alive. 
Contra Beyond the veil. 

2. A land' shark : A sh^trper : A lawyer or any otb«r 
person who acquires land by grasping means or in an under- 
hand manner. So a land gr other, 

3* A land mark, {Fig.) Any prominent or disting uishkig 
feature of a locality. 
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Witb t’irie's departure, a land-mark at lAiekao# U being taken 
aw»y.— S ir J. HewETr, 

AUu, any stnkui}^ event ;a8 Landmarks of Ancient History. 

4< The Land of the Leal : Heaven (Lit of the f.utKful)a 

0 * The land of the rising : Japan. 

6> The landed in/rest of a country : the interest of the 
great lanilowncrs or of the landed aristocracy. 

7 . A vessel makes the land : approaches it from the sea. 

Cp. Landfall : approach to land from the seaa 

3 See how the land lies : Find what the state of 
affairs IS. 

The mistake was due to our failure to tee koto the land lay» 

Cp. See how the cat jtimpfl. (colloq ) 

Lane /C U a long lane that has no turning : [A paradig- 
matic ooiistnictKMi similar fo that of It is an ill wind that 
blows no body good (see 111)]. However long a lane may be, it 
must have turnmg/ Hence, {Fig) Clmrige is sure to take place. 

Cp. The old order changeth. 

Lffp 1- To be in the lap of tfie gods : (^red. adj.) only 
within their power. Beyond human control. 

^ 2- the lap of luxury: Having every comfort and 

tnijouiietir that Jibnndance of money can buy. So, a person is 
said to LoU in the lap of luxurgetwhen he spends time idly and 
in inrnry, 

Cp Purple and fine linen. Bed of down. 

La.rg^G* 1* To be at large: (pred. adj.) Not under 
coiiatraint. Freed from confiiiemeut. /* He was set at largeF 

1a. So, He is a geiitlemin large: Roaming about* at 
will, Mot being tied down to any ocoupation. 

le He scatters imputation at lar/je : (adv). without 
particuLri^iug any body ; generally. So, He has the sympathy 
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of the people ai lafffe i. e. b,% a body or whole. The public 
at large ; society at large, * 

2 The matter was narrat64 cit far^ ; (adv,) PaHy ; with 
all details. 

Lrk 1 To rise toith the iarJk : To leave the bed just 
as the day breaks. 

t 

Bite with the lath aed with the lark to bed.— J. Honois. 

So, stir with the lark tomorrow, gentle Norfolk — Sn a K (RTCri.) 

Cp. It was the lark, the herald of tbo morn.— S hak. 

» 2- catch larks : To have great fuu or amusement, 

By robbing Peter he paid Paul and hoped (o catch kivks if ever the 
heavens should fall. — Rabelais. 

Cp. To be on the spree. 

Hence, the conjunctive aentei^e cahnoting unHldhtesa : If the sky 
falls we shall catch larkai^^{Fig.) unlikely cataclyBine are not worth 
providing against. 

3 To stew larks i To cease to indulge in frolic and sprees, 
LftSt' 1* The thing was done at lust, i. after much 

delay. ^ 

[Note the omission of tile Def, article before the superlative.] 

2. I shall be the last to do this : tbs least likely to do it. 
deformity belonging to a Woeqan is tJte last thing that one expeots. 

(i. e. the least likely). -D eiohton* 

3. ft is a thing of liist importaiict : moat important, 

[Note the qmiaaion of the article before the superlative] 

4. To be on o^e’B last legs (pred. adj.) : Near death or 
ruin. At the end of end’s resouroes. 

The ooaltax most be on its last Gladstone. 

Of. Tottering on the brink of the grave. At the last gasp. 

5* Let the cobbler Stick to his last [Last (d)^ A wooden 
block upon which shoes are made]. Le: no one meddle with 
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thiugfi beyoii I hia province, vi*. his knorfedge or power of 
appreheotiion. 

g. ' The la^t cast \ the last chance or eflfort. 

7 . bat not least [A parenthetic.il adverbial phrase 

with “and*^]. Though last in order of meiiliou or 
occurreuce, yet not of least importance. 

hist (iut) not least an extraordinary woman, Irish by birth, 
English by inarrifign, and Indhm by adoption, has been caught in the meshes 
of this Act. (Tlie Press Act) - A. MaJVMDAR 

A definite distribufioii of reapoiisibility, the diHtniRsal of incompetent 
BuhordiimitM a?i,(f last but not least, the installation of the waste -metre 
will enable the board to mainUiu a full supply iu the 
future-^ O azkttk. 

[Note. “ be'wf' is here an adverV), not an adjective and therefore cannot 
take the artkle J 

S, The faie wanZ (ill eoutroveray, argumeat <k^) A final 
reply to an advernary. 

Dlfforentiato Parting word. cj Parthian shaft. 

Late. 1 It is rather late in the datf (to do some th'Dgl : 
Too lute. Not practicuble in this progressive period.^ 

Cp. At this time of day fno article] 

2- I will come to that matter later on (adv.) At some 
other time (future). 

3- He keeps late hours : (a) stays out of house late at 
iMgbt. (b) sits up until very late, 

Cp. T<» work late (and early). 

Diflarantiate Lately ” and'^** latterly/’ Both mean “recently” ; but 
Mie latter implies comparison by suggoating a ehang^e from a previous state 
af thinga. This ceremony was performed lately; but, “Hifl health has failed 
him latterly”^ (the word “failed” suggests comparison with previous good 
tMalth ; au, In these latter days ^ At this late period of world’s history. 

4 , 0/ late : (adv.) Lately, 

Qia importance has risen 0/ late. ^.QsoBGfi Euoi, 
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Of late Moslem •Jesders have realised that if the advauiSe of the 
country is to be real neither cummuuity can afford ^ stand off— Hsviaw. 

5 , Of late yeare : ("adv J : In the last few years. 

6. Better late ihaji never : A good thing should not 
be abandoned altogether, though nnattended to at the proper 

•time. 

7* Soon or (ate : (adv.) some tiros of other. 

To every man upon this earth 

Death couieth icon o» ^a^c— M acaulay (Horstius). 

Laugh- [The verb w intransitive but it acquires the force of a tran- 
sitive verb being followed by aff adverb or adverbial adjunct as iu 2 & 3.] 

1- To tau^h at a person : To ridicule him. 

2^ To l(W^h a thing off \ To treat it lightly. 

3.. To laugh a peuon to scorn : To treat him with bitter 
conteiiipt. 

Our castle's strength 

Will laiKjh a siege to scorn (i, e. defy)— SlUK. 

4. To laugh a person out of something \ To cause him 
to give it up by ridicule ; so, To laugh him down, 

5 . To laugh on the Biker (or the wrong) side of the mouth 
To weep. To feel grieved or disappointed after erbibiting an 
exultant spirit. 

6* To have the laugh on one's side : To get the advantage 
after defeat. 

7» To have or get the laugh of (an assailant}^ To turn the 
tablea on him* 

8« To laugh in one's sleeve : To laugh to one's self, i. e. 
so as not to be observed by means of maintaining a demure or 
serious look. To feel inward satisfaction. To be secretly 

9 . He jlaughs best who laughs last \ Do not indulge in pre- 
mature exultation. (A proverb) 
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Cf Don't halloo till you are out of the wood-rDcKe op WklukoTon. 

10- It ii no laughing m'ftter \ This thing should not be 
treatcvi lightly. It is no subject for laughter. 

11. A laughing %tock : an object or butt for jokes and 
ridicule; one provoking scornful hilarity, 

CliAiivin's extravagant devotion to Napoleon 1 made him a laughing 
stocifc,— T imes. 

If we build the constitution on footmen’s hair powder we shall be the 
laughing-ttock of Europe— D ish aeu. 

LaureL 1. To reap or win laurelo f To gain or achieve 
victory, distinction. [From the crown of bay-leaves formerly 
bestowed on victorious generals and others.] 

2. To rest on one’s laurtlo ; To remain salujied xoith 
honours already gained. 

3 . Look to your laurels : Beware of losing pre-eminence. 

[Note the plural in each.] 

LftW- 1* To lay down the law ; (V. 1.) speak as one 
having authority \ To be dogmatic and presumptuous ; To 
hector. 

Gladstone argued his point where he would have been fully jnstifled 
in layiuy down the law* — Cl. E. Rossblt., Cock-Bure, 

2. To have or tah* the law of (any person) [V. T.] To 
prosecute in a court of law. 

3. To take the law into one's hands : To redress one's 
wrong by force, i. e. without appealing to law : To punish 
directlyiiistead of complaining to the ministers of law. 

When the students are too much provoked, they lake the law into 
IhdP hands, --M od. Revikw. 

4 . is a law untohimsel/: obeys no one’s commands 
but his own. 

The true mystic, the mystic materiaUied as he is oftlled, is a law unto 
hinmlf for the inner law has replaced external eempulakon*-Mii8. Bxsaxr. 
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5. Thd Hindus ^Klaw-ahidinp people: (adj.) respectful 
of authority and obedient to the laws. ^ 

6 < Necessity inmbB no law : over*rides the sanctity or 
inviolability of law* When a person is in extreme want or 
indigence, he does not care if he is ciOnstramed to become a law- 
breaker. Cp. To make a virtue of necessity. 

7. A law of the Medte md Persiam : a firm and fixed 
law. 

The thing » true according to the law of the Medee and Persians, 
which alteretU not. Dan vi. 12. * 

Cp. Proorostean law. Contra : the law of children. 

Lay* 1- To lay about (a person) : (V. T.) To strike or 
hit (him) out on aH sid^s, (V. L) To act with vigour. 

So; To lay on : (V. L) To deal Idows veolentJy. 

2 * To lay aside (a scheme, project) : (V . T.) To abandon ; 
To discard ; To throw up. 

Be Hot the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old osiefr.— Purs. 

3. To lay by (mongy <fe6) : (V# T.) To keep for futun 
needs ; To save. Also, To put out of use for a time. # 

Cp. To lay away ( “To store) ; To lay up; To Uy *». 

3 a. To by by tie heel. : (V. T.) To confine ; To imprL 
son. Cp. To lay fast ; To lay hors-de-combat. , 

4. To lay down (onifa arms, life, or office) : To resign. 

Tale of galUat tires whioh have been laid down in defence of, liberty 
and tbe Empire.— Loan OBSUuroa*. ^ 

4a. To lay down (a pcioiiipte or’propqsition) : To declare. 

4 b. To lay down (ti>o lai)*? l»ee Iaw.) 

3. T» lay hedd of (or os) ; (V. T.) To seii«r catch, or 
grasp. 

21 
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Daring ibe iMb few ykan the impulse of Socitf! Servioe hes laid hold 
upon the dwellew iu t#»wu»,— R tissbll. 

fi. Let U8 lap heads together: HaviC a confereuoe, (7. L) 

7- I cannot lap my hands upon that book : Find. 

But, To lay violent hands onassTo murder^ 

8, 7’o lap in (arms, provisions, and the like) . (V. T.) To 

collect and store as provisions against an approaching ueoeasity, 
danger d&c. 

9- To lay it on, It " is in lof, for any thing] ; To go 
beyond limiis. To exaggerate. To charge an exorbitant price, 

8o, To lay it on thick : To flatter grossly. 

Every one likes flattery ; and when you come to Royalty, you should 
lay it on with a troiu>c/. — Matthew Arnold. 

10 To lay an {\mteTt gas etc.) : (V. T.) To supply by 
means of pipes lending from a main resarvoir. 

11. To lay out (nwHay) : (V. T.) spend or expend. 

Alnagchar laid out all his mouey on a basket of glaaa ware. Hence, 

the noun “outlay,” 

UA To lay out a corse : To prepare it for burial. 

Let him be laid out with all honourable formalities— D eiobton. 

UB. To /ay oneself out for (or to do something) : To 
make preparation for ; To put forth cue's best effort in the 
matter of, 

; 

Xn ambitions, rather servile, sort of nuan will lay himseffout to win 
favour with Government.— D r. Sadlar. 

I havn, never laid myself out for families ; Children are bo muohievona. 
— UissB&addon. ^ 

12. To lay a fault to one's tharge : To impute or ascribe 
it to him. To obarge him vfUh it. To aoouso him' of it» 

8o, to lay U faidt, blame« nbaige &o.) o< onets door or to ohds door, 

13. To lay sieyt to a place : To besiege itp 
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13A. To liydtgt to a p^raon : (8g.) To motty bim with 
peraibteut aohcitatiozi. To importuae bim*^ 

l4- grtai ^iort upon jour patrouago : valuea 

highly* Cp. To set store by or on. [sea Store]. 

1^. Lay figure : [£rt, a model for draperies dko]. 

A uou-eiitay. A person of no importance or wichouc dtstin- 
guishing character. Cp. Figura bead. 

Lead--1. To Ua^i off or (any entertainment or dance) ; 
V. T. To begin , To make a start. 

So, To lead up a bull (V. T). 

Mr. Tiiornbili And my eldest dsugliter led up the ball to the greet 
delight of the 6pectAtorh.<-GuLDSMiTB. 

2* To leal up (V. h)io (a subject); To direct oonversa^ 
tion towHvds by degrees. 

So, To lead up io any consequence : To bring it about by 
degrees. 

3. To lead one a pretty dance : To give him much useless 
trouble. 

[Differentiate To lead tine dance or van^go first.] 

4* To ^eod one a h/e ; To worry him constantly, 

$. Tq had a person by the nose : To make him follow 
without usiug his own judgement 

6. To lead the %oay (V, I.) To go before and show tbs 
way, (Fig.) To set the example. 

He tried each art, reprored each dull delay, * 

Allured to brighter worlds^ and led the way.— 'G oldsmitbc; 

Thsis led the my 

To light him to his prey,— D btdut. 

Cp, Tp take the lead. (To act asvgulde). 

7- To fMow tilt Usd^of a person: To aot under kit* 
guidance. (Lead, n, m leadeidiip}. 



So,v. tke gsrdiDg person is t^d to tais thrita^. T9 ffite cm 
tlie lead ^ To lead hiai. 

[Note the def. article before eaeb.] 

8« A leading gueetion : ooe vhicb leade to ot snggeats 
the ansver. 

8a. In Uadmg itringSi. (pred, adj. or adv.) ander 
guidance ; dependent on another in a athte of pupilage. 

India Bhould np longer be beld in hading strings — Waoha. 

Like most persons of a bigb order of intelleet young Harriet Marti > 
nesu at an enrly age resolved to 1 ^'alk alone^ and not in educaiimal ItudUg 
itWwjrs.— Timjes. Cf. Under tutelage. 

8b. Men vf light and leading (ndj.) learned and 
deservedly influential, 

Cpa LcadingUigkt. ' ' 

9, A led captain * a banger-on ; a toady, a parasite. 

Leaf* — 1- A tree ii in leaf : (pred. adj.) irith leaves 
out. 

2* My dsys are fn the gellow leaf ^ 

The flowers and fruits are gone ; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. ••Byuoii 

l$iy Frederiek Pollock was ver^ng on 50 wiien he mtered Parliament 
and was actually far gone into the ** ure and yellow leaf** of ordinary men 
when he took his seat on the judicial nench; but tb^e was no ^sereness*" 
or ‘ yeUowness ’ in him.— T^nsa. 

3. The fall of the Autumn when the leaves 
become Withered and fall. 

4# To take a leaf oea of one’s book : To follow bis 
example. 

France ha» takm at least, one leaf out of Gefmndt look and is 
pre|Miriuf; for peace well beforehand. She ^ mikiAg Up a statew^nt e$ 
bar account a^aimi^ the Hun. -^SraxisiiAii. 
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5. 1^0 Mm ottr « new tea/: To begin e ditenat and 

tUer course of life. To mend one’s wajs. * 

That waywaixl y<mth has turned otfer a ntw ktrf- 

[The expression is taken from Middleton's Anything M e ^hiet Ufa.] 
C|^ To turn oTer ihe new man. 

Leak- — 1- The secret leaied i. e. became yra^mUi^ 
known; ooxod oat ; traimpired. 

2. A vessel springi a leak : JBegint to let in water ; It 
found to have one. 

[**Leak'* is figuratively used to denote yr^uo/ iost at of ^ 
persons, electric charge etc ] 

Iieap.— 1. To take a leap in the ^dark : To do a riaky 
act of which the consequence cannot be foreseen. To attempt 
a hazard of doubtful ibsue. 

Cf To icake a blind bargain. To buy a pig ia a poke. 

Contra. To look before one loapa. 

It ia an excellent obaracterieiic of the Eogliah voter that lie Utdks 
before he kape ; and if the object which be ia aaked to clear is very uu« 
iamiliarp he will look twice o|^ thrice before the plunge in made. — Rcasati^ 

2. (To advance) £y leaps aud bounds: (adv.) With 
startling speed; With startlingly rapid progreas. 

The Great War came and the National Debt advanced iy leaps and 
heaada— CflORVioiia per aoZ^uet, 

LoEM* a new lease of life [from God as it were]; Guar- 
an toe of an extension of life after recovery from a dangerous 
illness which caused serious anxietiea Fresh start after a 
narrowly escaped death. * 

The Qneen went ahroed (at |Ca8ter ISSOrcomfortable in Lend Beaeons- 
deld'e amuranoe that the Blectioa weald yive him afresh lease efpoemr^ 
ILamu^ , 

liMst 1. lot* ihngh not Uaa. (tee LmK} 
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2. -4( lean ; (adv) Even if a wider statemant is desir- 

able. 

A respeetftbly eonaectod Bioda girl ia Bengal 
‘bow without s dowry of two tboussad ropeeo «t hut (i. «. m aaiaimDii)) 

Cp At all events, 

3* Ai the least : (adv.) when the lowest eomptuation rs 
made. This refers to a degree of qnMtj irrespective of specific 
number as in 2, 

4 The ardonr did not cool in tke least ; (adv) m the 
smallest degree; at all [used m sentence^}. 

5* To lay the least of it : [a parenthetieal adverbial danse] 
putting the case moderately. 

There may be more BDlnisterial deeisions arrived at 'inder the new 
rryime but eo many of them are either contradicted by other roinietera or 
ct«e have to be revised or withdrawn that the gain is, /o ««ry the Umt, doubt 
ful— Niw Statbsmah. 

Our rich men, to say the least, did not advance the moral struggle of 
passive reaistanee aa did the pior : — M. K. Gast>bi 

So, least of ail : [No def article before the snperlafive]. 

She (Queen Tictoria) had no contact With pohfcical party, least of 
one might lay, with the party of fieedom and progreae—Krasxi u 

6. To tak« the lint of lecut resietame : fno def article] 

To adopt the easiest method or oonree. 

The penetration programme of the Hune has been so complete and 
•oocessful that we have been induced in the past by always eelopthg the Hue 
of least reeistanee to blindly depend on supplies from GtfruiAny ^-Ooumracb. 

If there must be punishment for propriety's sake for some body or 
ether, '"it is just possible that it wilt /akc Me line of hast resistanee choosing 
the weak for itsWiaitation^-Ms Rkvikw. 

Ii6ftV9« 1. To leave off (a practice, habit ic ) : V. T. 
Te digoontinue or desist from, 

2- The oondition of the library leaves miicA to he desired ; 
1 s unsatlsfaotorv ; demands improvsmeut® 
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Contra : To teare n&tking to be desirO^l. 

3 . Ltave u ^Une : Don’t interfere witlf it. 

The bureaucratic bierarohy will have to be baptised e^tn 
find out what the people want and ought to want ; to value eomprokniae ; 
to meet oue*a adveniary m the way ; and, above all, to (mw tAinye o/eqe. 

If the House could net appoint a tribunal to judge Lord Hardinge it 
ahould leaee kirn oioife,— Un. Balfour. , ' 

Cp Let it alone. Laieses faire, 

4 . To leave in the lurch, (see Lurch} 

Leo. 1* lUomukeup leeway: f Ftg*) To make up for 
lost tune. To struggle out of a bad positiou. To overtake 
work which has fallen behind. 

[Lee^way— a iXKiveiiient towardi the side opposite tlie wind in deviation 
•f the true course of a ship.] 

It is DO longer sufficient to administer India .. It is nocesaary also in 
satisfy her politioal aspirations ; and because we were too alow in taking 
oogmt«ance of the changes that were occurring, the task is all the heavier 
because there is Use-way to make up — Momtaqu— CHBLU bFOBO SCBIXI. 

2. Lee-eide ^ Lit, The s de of the ahip towarde which 

the wind blows. 1 Contra: Windward, or windy side.] 

« 

Ftg, The sheltered or protected side. 

Sheep in mountainous districts wiU change their feeding gkround to tbs 
ke-Mde of the bills before the arrival of severe gales and ridn.-^CYO. 

3* Under tbs he at \ {Fig) Under the care or protec* 
tiou of (usually a neighbour). 

Up and down the ladders, upon the roofs of buildings, over floor that 
quaked and trembled with his weight, under /he lee of falling bricks sod 
stones, in every part of the great fire was ha-^-DiCRaws. 

Left, t He paid orer th« left lAou/der. i e. Did ttot 
pay. Ocnenilly, To do • thing aver the Itfi (adv.) : In a 
trary or oegatite aenae — e. g Thia thing will do right enough 
—over tie lefit i. e. will not do at all. 
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% Lefl-hanthd ciimpliiuent : (adj.) of4oiibtfal aiucerity. 

Cp. Grudgin/y pratHe. “ Daxua with faiat praise/’— Fopi. 

Leg 1* He u on hu ; stands so as to make a 
speech. 

2. He stands on his Ugs : Is eelf^relmnt (V. I.) 

The nation will havt no hg to stand upon : IobS its power of sslf-depen- 
drnce. So, This thesis has mo leg to stand upon : is without support of 
<:(>gent reasons. [N^^tO the use in nogatiTe sentences,] Cp. To ehif 
for oneself ; To paddle one’s own canoe, 

2^1. To set a person on his legs, (V. T.) To make him self- 
reliant. To establish him in a prosperous condition. 

3 . To make a (or one's) leg — To make obeisance bj 
drawing one leg liac^kward. To Kowtow. 

So in th»^y come ; each mahes his teg^ 

And tlings head before. — Oewnsn, 

4 . On one's /asi legs : [see I^ast ] 

5 . To put one*s best leg foremost : To walk at full pace ; 
To go at the top of one's speed — [Cp. To run post-haste-]. 

Fig. To do one^f: beat; To try one's utmost. 

0. To shake a leg — (V, I.) To Vdanoe. Fig, To mora 
about in a jolly fabhiou. 

He was so bad that father never let him come into the house, where, 
ke said, houe^^ty alone should shake a leg, — Bkbant. 

Legion* Their name is fegion : [Taken from the Bible-*- 
Ky name is legioa for we are many [Mark, x* They are 
numberless. 

A procession of the grestest men of the day pusses before my eyes ; 
their name would be legion as to numbers. H. HaWeihs. 

The flings one would rather hare expressed difterently ore of course 

[EkWarb' of using an article before *ltgion.* It should be treated in th* 
idiomstio uses as a proper name with r^erMaas td the above Bibtioal 
PMM*..] 
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Ct TMr numbiftir » le^oo. Th«y Alt regimenUi 
Length* L At length : (adv) At kat : after a long 
period* 

had given him up for dead } but the news eame at length that lie 
WAS working in the ^iiluland* 

Also^ with ample details. 

The siibjeiot was treated of at length c>. To dwell ai?on, / 

2* I ^pt him at arm’s kngtk : avoided intimacy with 

him. 

3* I will go all lengths promoting this good cause : 
act thoroughly in the matter ; hesitate at notbiug— lengths ” 
is the cognate object.} 

But he went to greater l^thB (in asserting his in'iepeii- 
deuce) : went very far or to a very cansidorable extent or degree 
(which modesty or prudence should have forbidden), 

♦ Cp. To go tho whole bog. 

Also, I will not go the le/igth ofasseHing that b© Is actua« 
ted by dishonest motive:!; i. e. go so far as to assert. 

Length is cognACe objso^ In this combipation it is singular and 
tbs dsf. article is used.} 

L688> 1* The act was done in less than^no time : (adv.) 
very quickly. 

2* <droae ttie lest (see None}. 

3- Jfag your tAadoto newer be leu (A good wish and 
prayer) : may you notj^ret^ thin. 

4» Ifo Im : Nothing else. Nothing of inferior moment. 

1 shall be sstialted with no Uu (noun). He Is no fesrhappy i e. equally. 
Th Urn md the better s silence or omission of mentiOB ^ 

shonld be preferred. ^ 

Hy hrm eotivletie& the ku uid sbottStbs Ihkgliih sHsIcmie^ 

the klter.^EcsSBLL* ^ 
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Lesson* 1. To give a Uteon to a parson : To punish 

him. 

2y To read a Ueson to : (Y. T.) To censure, rebuke, or 
reprove, 

3- He givee Imotis in grammar! Instructs or'lectures. So, 
the pupil takes lemnB. 

4* This is a lenon to me : Experience teaches me this 
(generally said of some thing unpleasant.) 

The British Constituent might take ct Imon from this extremely polite 
letter-writer ; (Learn to hie profit the experieneed opinion of). 

6- To sag one’s lesson : Repeat (as a pupil does) from 
memory what has been fixed to ^ learned. 

Lot 1. You cannot be m off without further inves- 
tigatiou : allowed to go free, 

1 A. Tu let off an arrow : To discharge. So, To let off a 
gun ; To fire, 

2* He lets on that he is in debt : Makes others know 
tbougU.it is contrary to fact. Cp. To make believe. 

3' let a thiag alone: not 05 meddle with it; not to 
touch It ; Leave it to itself. 

' The official myth that India wants nothing hnt to be left alone shouL 
be exploded, — M-Q uarpus [The Idiom consists in the ptjjuUar use of 
wi4;hout being followed by another vei-6 in the Infinitive mood. It seldom 
stands by itself as a complete unit) G,. Leave alone : Lais&ex faire ; Let 
things slide ; Let thiags take their course ; Things must run their course. 

4* Let atone : [Though imperative in form it has 
idv^rhial force] Independently of what is far less or more 
important. 

In all.tkat J. S, Mill wrote or sidd there is little evidence that he knew 
vhat an ordinary EttgUshmaa. let alone an English woman, fa made of.— . 
riMSS, We muat demonttrate that Pmisla’a Wat a false god that it 
could not protect itself, Ut ahne the Oennlm people,-pLLOxn GtOBoa ' 
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2>< i( : {It impitts approval of noa interfer- 

ence] D«> n^t nieddlo needUsslp matters lyoing already satisfac- 
tory. Abstain from trying to improve what is already good 
lest you make It worse. Cp^ ljet«leeping dogs he. 

So, To M a thing SwsaSLr alone or SxBimY alone. The speaker's 
^ opinion that uon-interferenoe ia aerere or atrict a g. The authority u£ 
caate Uft the people itridly alone 

• • 

Letter 1. He is a man of leltere : (adj) versed in 
literature ; Literary ; well-read. 

2- To the letter : (adv) with r^herenco to minute details. 

The inatructioiia were carried out to the letter. Contra- To the ^irU, 

3. The Repuhlic af Uttw . — Antbors and writers as a 
body. 

The Republic of lettera ia not an unmeaning phrase, and well — coonaeUd 
people hare before now written very readable hooka. 

Level 1 To Jevei up : (V. T.) To raise to the level 
of anything higher. To raise to a higher status. To bring to an 
equality with a bighet 8tand||rd. So, To level domt : To lower 
ipo, 

To be levelled to OT%iih the ground. To be leri^Ied in the dati 
^To belaid low. 

2 To find one's level : To reach the right place relative-* 
ly to otheia* (fig. from water Inding its level.) 

3- To do onde beet or to do one*$ level heu : To take all 

|xwsible pains. To do as far as lies in one’s powef. To do one's 
utmost To spare no efforts. ** 

The defeated Teuton is doing hie level beet by a Variety of the m^wt 
diabolical means to wreak that vengeance.— 1. Rbtiew. 

4* They arc a level-headed lot ; (adj.) well-balanced m 
mind. Posseastog good oommoQ sense and sound judgment. 

Cp Sven-mladed. 



LIlMrty ^ Uck 

Liberty. 1* ^ liberty to iiftrodacd my friend 

to you, i. e. 1 veuture to [or in introducing] 

Note —It COD notes disregard of rules or a certain degree of license.. 

2- He fakes liberties isith me : Uses too much freedom 
in dealing with me. fs unduly familiar. So, he takes liberties ^ 
with rules or facts: deals too freely with them [note the plural], 

3» You are at liberty to say ao : (prod adj.) free ; nothing 
can restrain you from it. 

4* To set at liberty : To set free. To liberate. 

[Beware Of uamg to instead of of.] 

0 . A chartered libertine : A person allowed to do as he 
pleases. 

Lick* !• To lick the dust/, (a BiblicaU eipresaiou 
occuirmg in the Psahns) : To be defeated or slam. Also, To act 
in an abject manner. 

Wit that can ci««p and pride that lleJcs the dust, — Pors. 

2> To lick the spittle of i To be a sneaking flatterer or 
parasite of the meanest character: To behave as a toady 
towards* Hence, the noun Toady. 

Him heart too great though fortune little, 

TolicJbst rascal statesman’s spitUe . — Swert 

3 . To lick up : (V. T-) To oonsume entirely. To devour. 

T^ou liekest up mankind devouring alL-->GiTA, 

4 . To lick into shape (i. e, definite form) « (V. T.) 

(An allusion to the old notion that a bear -cub is born shapeless and its 
mother ticks It into shape,) 

To give form or- method to: To make presentable or 
efficient. 

Osn you lick that urohin imo, shape with words of rebuke onlyi 

[Note, — It may take an abstract neun as an object when a 
particular instance is meant] 
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Tlia Pre** Bill requirte to be Utted into ihapt to mit tbe genenl temper 
of the people. 

[B«t|rue Qf using tbe plunti “sbepee’*]. 

Lie. 1. To jrtoe th* lit to (« pereon, snppoaition, statement). 

* To belie. To contradict [see Giro], The conduct of the mieaion* 
ariee givet the lie to vbat tbej eay. 

There are various gradations of giving the lie 1 as tbe simple ^^Thou 
Host" 2 *‘Thou liest** in the throat. 8 ^he throat like a rogue 

4 Thou iiest m the throat lilce a rogue at arU — DaiGUToi^e 

2. A« far as in mr lies (adv) To the i^tmost of my power, 

So/scr as in me lies 1 paoan to live up to her standard for the future^ 

3. To lie at one’s Aear^ (V. I.) To be an object of 
afPoction, desire, or anxiety of tbinge, as your health or 
success Ac.) 

4- Let it Ae by : (7111^) remain untouched or unnoticed. 

Cp. T9 give a person tbe go-by, 

The woman now /ies in : (V. I.) is in child-bedL 
Hence, a tytng-^in hospital. 

3 . This motion or r^lution of the moeting will lU ofer, 
(V. I.) remain for ftiture attention [‘^over” impliee traiisferenc^ 
to a future time]. 

Xiien* In Heu of (prep) ; instead of ; in tbe place of * 
in the room of. ^ 

The poor senant received a rich embroidered cloth in lUu of his 
wages. 

Lift, t Porta»yed to ike life (adv.); so as to resemble 
the original exacUy^ (Beprodueed) faithfully. 

Cp. Ttki. dMCTiptim of Mr. Jowatt'i .ppraruce, eoorMMtio., u4 
M«tot betting ft jhnn^tgni^^^ Buattix. Heotoi ^ living lOmttt, > 

2* To beor u ekarmtd lift ,* one eudowed nith 
miiMulous pow^c (to oMtopo deutb). 
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Life 

Lot fftll tby blade upon vulnerable creoU, 

I bear^a cliaruied lift which mtist not yiold 
To oiu' oi' woman born. — S hik (KlAOBETii), 

Ao one by one hiD qompAuioae were killed or captured Alexander Peden 
(Id 20 85} alone eeetned to bear a ekarmed Ufa. — PaoraEuo. 

Thin eyatem (Judicial and Kxeautive power in the aame hand) still 
coniiiMies and seems to bear a charmed life which dehee both natural and 
violent death. —A. Maji/mDKB. 

Cp. To tall or npou otie^s feet. 

3. (OiUQot) for onf^ lift (or for the lift of him) (an adver- 
bial pare u thesis): Even if one's life depended upon it [This is a 
strong assertion made with the negative “cannot.*' ‘ Would 
hardly” 4c.,] 

Nur could I for my life subscrihJ^^Piaaie to the memorial. 

So, for one’s dear life • (adv/ so aiTIo encspe death. 

4* It is a matter or (iimtioa and death {pred): some* 
thing on which hangs the question whether one should live or 
die. 

This course may deceive u« into something which is a matter of lift 
and death with us-*Dbiqhton. 

5. He is the life and sou! {of the party or of any niove- 
meut, organisation) : vivifying influence. 

6. To see life : To acquire experience by mixing freely 
with living men or in society. 

7. Life-long study, research 4o. (adj.): continued for 
a life time. 

Through this tnfluefnoo (poison of a' more mbtie sttggestion) Lord 
ICorley found himself betrayed into oppo8itiou!ef ideas and principles of which 
he has been the lifedong protagoniat.«>-Bi bouchto !!. 

The ttme nuAi of the world bj hw Ufedong etruggles fortifies » his 
eharaeker in contrast with the hermit who attaiitf merely to innocenoe. 

Differentiate live-long day (or night) «« whole length of. 
Throughout the day long as it may be. 
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So, *11 our Hot* {oap*(adv) Ood hu be«n caring for oa i. t. through the 

whole of our liwij. • 

8« lAfe-hlooil : blood without, which life would be extiuot. 
A good book 18 precious U/c^blaod of % master sfrirtt embalmed and 
* treasured up on purpose to a Hie beyond life— M iltoh (Areopagitica>. 

And shall we be told as a requital that we are “aliens'* from the nobw 
country for whose salvation our life-blood wa4 poured out.— D uxk OX 
Wbllington. 

Lift- 1- To lift one’s hand i. e. as for taking an oath. 

2 To lift the hand against one : To raise it to s/iite him. 
3- To lift up (he baud i. e. in prayer, 

4t To lift up the head rejoice ; To exult. 

And now shall my head he /f/f|^Vahove mine enemies — P8AL1&. 

5. To lift up one's To recover vigor after prostration. 
0. To lift up one’s^^m : To be proud and exulting. 

7. To lift up one's mice : To crjlout in joy or sorrow 
against oppression. 

[Note-*All the above combinations with “lift up” arb Biblical.] 


8- Will you give me % lift ? IStke me up into your vehicle 
(usually for a part of the way), {fig) give me a helpi^ hand j 
Help forward. 

Light 1* To BeeXh,^ light (V. I.) : To be bora. To come 

into existence. 

2, To male li%ht of a thing : To treat it dightly i. e. 
without attaching doe importance to it ; To pooh-pooh. 

C(altta * To make much of. 

SO) to^ light bf a things €pi To set little by* 

8. To tomXo light ; (V. I.) To be revaAled, disoovered, 
or detected. 

In our best pMormanees there are Istentmaay erronwhieh in fhtir 
•wn toe will com to 
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So, To bring to Ugit (V,^T,) To reveal; To expose; To dis- 
cover. To detect [Light * Ifnowledge] 

Re^earclids of n^odem yaara have brought to light mooh that had been 
obscure In this doctrine of 


4 . To light up (V. T.): To illutninate (a plaoe^; To throw 
light upon as by a torch, hre <&c. 

[Note.*- The torch or fire is li^ed. "up*’ would be out of place.] 

0 To throw light upon (^T.) To illim).mate. To light up. 
{Hg) To help to explAa [see the qnotatioQ under Litm 7.] 

6* To efani la aper 9 on*$ light: (Lit.) To prevent the 
light falling upon him. 


(/^) To do something agai 
To be the means of frustr^ 


hi 


his interest. 

' bis purposest To prej nd ico^ 
his chances. To hinder his prospeej^^ life. 

So* to ttandM one’s own light. 

Boasting of good ancea^ always ttood in hit own light through 
aTcreiou lor hard woi%. 


7 , To light upon (a thing) : (V. T) To discover by chance. 

There be good fellows in the world an [i. e. if) a mao could light tn 
them,— Shak— (T. S.) 


8 * He did his best uceoriing to hit lighU ; fadv ) according 
te his ("natnral or acquired^ mental power, [Note the plural.] 

9 . He appeared inthe light of a scoundrel ; fadv^ Aai 
So, To look upon a thing in iM light of charity. 

10. To p/oce a t&tfty in a good light : To represent it 
bvourably. So, an a fmourabh light, 

11. Persons of light and hading [see Lead], 

12. He is ike light of mg eyes i one spOd^y Woved. 

^ 1 Kept him M the apple dm 
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Light 

IS. hight cfTUarii cheerful Hence, light — hearted. 

So, light of c&rriAga » loose in eondttct ; A H^t^wife mskes e heavy 
h tiabaad^-- SsAK. 

14* hight come lipht go : What is easily obtained is lost 
soon. 

* Cp. Easy oome easy go ; fast won fast lost. 

Liking. 1- He is to my liking : one whom I like. 

2* I fiooe gteat liking for lllL : I like him mudi. 

3- I took a liking to him. 

Likely. 1. .SPhis is a likely story : credible enough ; 
like the truth. 

2- I am likely to he the station : the probability 

is that I shall be Ac {adv. pr^R)Iy). 

[Distinguish between (a) »ro likely persons to cany on the 
propaganda, and(b) They are likely to carry on &c. The latter ainapjy indi- 
ca^a a probable future, the former does aomethifig more. They are well 
adapted for the purpose.] 

3. In all likelihood ! very likely ; most probably, (adv.) 

[See the note under **po 85 ibW\] 

Lill6* 1. Mathematics u in my line : interests me or 
concerns me. Contra: out of my line, i^ovels are out of iny line. 

2* Line of action: oounie of conduct directed towards 
an object. 

Her (the uninvited woman's) line ot action is easier and %traightfr than 
that of her invited sister.— R uissll, 

If all communities would agree upon a common line of action^ their 
aetbn would have an electrical effect. 

3. Ha gained success all along the line : at every poiat« 
[A line is made up of points \ 

4* It would be hard tines on raei i« e. hardship. Hard case; 
Bad luck, [see Hard}. Cp« Bough 6n ; Peck of troubles. 

22 
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Lipk 

5 , To hr lug (V. T.) into line with : 

To continue 'and conuect bo as to answer (a common pur* 
pose): To cooperate with. 

So, To Jail into line (V. I.) : To co-operate. 

The ideal of nn lutlia, self-governing in all its parts, cannot be realized 

Indian Sutua also/(ii?Z into line with cons til utional developments 10 
British ludia.^LouD CuEhMSKoim. 

6, To dntiv the /tnc (i/fc. of demaroatioii) : To separate 
by a Jinc cbaMnctive rnitrk. Hence, the lii)e of demarc?itiou, 

I vviyh to draw a very clear Hut between the woman* who merely goes 
to laces for amusement, and the woman to whoii racing is the serious 
bUbUiOSS of hfo.—UU.S.SKLL, 

Consanguinity gradually ollaced of demarcation which separated 

the noble from the merely rich,— I hitP 

7 , To read between the Unee: To detect ^oukQ hidden 
meaning. 

The journals and newspapers of the time throw (especially for those 
who Citn read httmen the tines) a startling light on the hereditary 
piinciple — IniD. 

8 * The lines are fallen to ipe in ]ileamni places : (A 

Ihblical exprcisiou occurring in the Book of Paulrus) 

1 am happy in my worldly circumstauceB. 

^ So, your lines are set in plmmnt places, 

[Note the plural in (i), (7), and (8)]. 

Link-l. A link with the past : (Fig,) A. member of a 
eeries continued from past time. A thing or person that has 
been in existence long enough to connect the present with 
the past. 

The rearinterest of one’s early life ie in its links with the past through 
the old people whom one hss kd^wn — KnssELii. 

The general idea of these chapters has been a ooneatenatioB of links 
mth the .iBin. 



iiok S3« tip 

2. To hrfrik a little . ’Po Ciiiise disconnection or Sepfivatiim. 

' Will it be her (Q leen Victim'^) proud destiny id Un^th to bc»r relh't 
to snfrrTioj; mdliom, au I with that soft baud v\*bich miijlit iiinpire ti ouh*- 
doors and guenlon knighi'*, hrciik tht hit tinki iu the chain of SaXou 

thraldom /—lioUD ftaac JN^avnan. 

0 

Another I ifi^^ hat hnn hr then. Pn#f. Muherjee hd» rotil'od frota his 
4d years’ diati«gui9h»Hl ^ei vice. — C. 0. MACiA^t^'U. 

Lion — 1* The fion*s share (of a thing) : The whole or 
a very lisprop irtion.arely large sharo or part, [The referenoo 
la to one of /E-iOp*a Fahlea ] 

AlinOfit all the hxdustHes were handicapped because huanciets had 
the lion' s nhare mo»<t enterpsiHes— I. CoMMi.>siux, 

Mr. JlastingH, whether he appreheuded that Middleton Was retarded 
by any return of huni.mity or Bontfmeuts of justice, or u wi«h W take the 
lion's share of the plunder to hiui||ldf« was exasperated at the delay. 
— R, D. SaBHIDAN. Cf. licnjamlu’a me? a. 

2. To twist the lion's tail : To insult a ])erson (or nation) 
In power so as to provoke him (or it) to retaliation. 

[Originally, the “ lion ” wah Great Uritain], 

Lip* — 1- To bile ones iipz : d’o refram from betraying 

one’s feeling of anger* vexation etc. 

The King is angry ; soc, he hiUs his //p—SilAK (U. Ill) 

2. To hang the Up ; To bo sulky. 

He hangs ike lip at something. — Shak (T. & C,). 

3* To hang one's lip : (sign of humiliatior^). 

4* To keep a stif upper lip [sign of fortitude or obstinacy] 
To be resolute against all opposition. 

0\ To lick or smack ones lips\ [sign of enjoy meir]. 

To anticipate enjoyment at the sight of food. 

6* To maht a Up ; [sign of mocking]. To push out or 
thrust forth the lips. To pout. 

I will mixke a Up at the phyeician.^SciAX, • 
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Mr 

• • 

7. "Steeped to the lips in misery." [Lokopbllow.] Deeply 
jBunk. 

Steeped me id poverty to the very lipt.—SHAK (Othello) 

Cp. Up to the eyes. 

Liquid. ♦(a) Liquid principU^ or eopmciion^i tbosd 
bpt yet well fixed. 

(b) Liquid amts or securities : Property easily 
convertible into oash. 

Little — 1- In on a small scale. 

2. Little hy little^ By litih and little \ Giadnally but 
elowly. 

3 . With litple cunning, of Httle minds \ (Adv.) Meanly; 
Contemptibly. 

Lists* To enter the lists against (a person) : To challenge 
to a fight or controversy. 

father than that^ thh should be the sole result of my deed, let fate 
enter the lists against me and challenge me to mortal conduct.— DepHToN. 

Live —1- To live down (an aspersion, or hostility, or 
any past scandal) «= (V. T.) To prove to be false by a blame- 
less ooMfse of life. 

cr To yrear dowp, 

Ja, The patient will not live out tJ»e night .* i^ c. survive. 

It we» unfortunate for hi* reputation tliat be (Napoleon III) wa» apared 
to /ire out hie life : (i. 0.) survive the auccee^ful period of his life.— Timks. 

2. To live vp to (a standard) : To conform one's oourstji 
of life to ; To put to practice. 

My giiindfather iissid 1101 sly practised living up to the 
higher ideals gf a spiritual life. 

Buch n gift inspired a resolution to live up to it.— Itussm, 

* 3 . To live up to one^s income : To spend it H 
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Logjd 

• • 

Loaf.-l. The lottvet and fiekti. [a Biblical phrase]. 
(Fig.) the mnteriai benefits as ioduoeme'htB to religious 
profession or public service. 

Op. The fleah'poU of 

» 12. E^alf a loaf is better than no bread ; compromise 

is desirable. 

Kirig Log: (Fig) a do-no Work ruler or a 
faineant superior o^cial. [Prom -^op'a Fable of Jupiter / and 
the Progn]. Contra. King Stork. \ 

2- J^oll my log and I will roll joiM : Let uS h^lp eacli! 
otber. 

Heiioa, Log-rolling (ti) ; conibliidtion for Mutual Aasistance eapecialjjp 
iftiutual pvaida of one another’s works by authors in Heviewir AlsOi 
Friendly co-operation to secure personal ends. 

. V 

Cf. Mutual Admiration Society. 

A few years ago a ridiculous clique of fashionable folks formed a 
iltitual Adtnlrution Society of a new and original type.— RusslilLL. 

IiOggcrhcadfit* I at l(ggerhead§ with him : I am at 
tariance with him ; am' Tuvolted ifi quarrel or dispute with 
him. * 

So, o fall to' ioggerhiodo ; ccm€ to hggerheddA Atid go 
io loggerheadi [Note the plutal from]. 

IiOgiQ-~l< c/mp logic: (V. I.) fo ar^ue sophia- 
tiosflly chr with Od afi^cctatlon of togicsd terms and 
methods. 

He can Ohop logte by mfoode itad %ure)f. To Wdy ar^uidexits^ 

^ 'fhef /og^ cf ntceuUy: Its irresihtible oi^ compalslv^ 
lorO'e. 

Bo, th€ Ugie oftwnti and tiie Hit. 

8. OmarU logie*^ dilemma > (^itdary. 



Lefn 342 Long 

• If 

Loin — !• To gird up due’s /otws : To prepare one’s 
self vigoroHsiy for an effect or mj strenuous action* 
t«t your loina be girded ahout^ and ycur t{ght« bjttvniag. 

Cp. To buckle on one’s anaour.^Luas adi 85* 

2* They are eprung fron^ my hint ; are mjr begotten ' 

offspring * 

\ 

Tbat/rom Ue loins no bopeful branoh may eprtDg.^QAK {ET. rL) 

Lombard' [The Lombards wero Italian merobante who eetfcJed 
in England ii^tho I3th oentui'y and ftr«t hecamo prominent as monev lenders 
sod Uter os baokers. Lombard street derives its nttne from them.} 

It is LomhdS'd street to a Cfuna ora^tge : (pred. n ) most 
Taluabic stSiked agiinst the least valuable. 

[Note. To connotes companson as regards value ] 

C . Veiy long odds. Ten to one. 

Loilff**-^l> ^il long ^ (adv ) : In these phrases 

( “Innu” 

Forty years /ong, C » throughout ; without 

J termission. 

Bo, Yet all day hug in my deep heart I^-woo thee, 

^nd aUji^ght long with tUoe my dreams are sweet — B. AtisoLt). 

0. Jli broad as it is longi {Pred. adj.) Indiifcrent, 

3* lit the long run: {adv.) RventuaU; (lifter vioissU 
tudes) ; uUimatelj ; In the tdtnnate r^oU. ^ 

[tteferoncs to Fable about the race between \h« Hara and 
TortoiBe]. 

Ohrlat’i diselp^’ne demanded a certain moral f>ngin«lHy'‘atid atrtnaonSt 
BSts of teU-refeiieratloii Iflieh mem find in the ly/ng ran more Imrdnhsoais 
%mthe^veiW9t pkgr4^dasdura1mesaDdanateHttea^BcpsRollO* > 

. ft t 

The United Statee pD see e a tseourciM which in lAi tong arp 

In Bowaa jUw* , 

' '* * ' 

In til* Boom of Oonun(iii% in tk« Ung rnn, ill. nblcst nSn oimt load. 

a. QOWITI!' 



tong Look 

4. Tt» fon/'anrf ikmi M A.mattn*): fnt Thetatal 

upbbot. 

The 8ttt0 end ioMiMiiee, Tli« tod €iid<h9* « 

5* The /ai^ how. [See Bow] 

» 6* % ehalhi (adv,): By far; myrntioli; eooel* 

derably. 

He ia better thiaa year pitrem, i&d that iy leng ekalhe. 

Op- By long odda. [aee Odda]. 

7* A$ long as : (or) So long as : (oonjunetive ^r.) 
Provided that : If only. 

You will be allowed thia j^ivilege ae long aa you pay the proper fee. 

8 I hope to meet you this day fortnight ai longest (adv): 
to mention the most distant date possible. 

[Kota the emission of Uie def. article for brevity's sake]. 

0. A long-headed person or friend : shrewd ; far^eeiug. 

10. To l 0 iiy for, (V. T.) To desire j To desiderate ; 
To haiiker after, 

IiOOlC' [ThI. verb i. pnowrily i«tra«silive, •« it .heald pot t»k« the 
phee ei ** Me" «hkb b treautire. Tbe (oltowiag we ndt etceftsao., but 
tbey ooDfona to tbe general rate that tbe intraiuktive vwb <ot(eB ao((lilies 
tbe ieree ot^ tnantive when followed by en advorbial adjunot 
(a) 1 will ioon foobyoM »p i Call «HN>a you ; 'Pwf yon a vbit. 

. («) We abottld toeh faet$ «c<utfv/y ud do our utfiort to^gmi^le 

^ » with tbeaitaation (I e. tebe them twrly and boawtly. witbimS 

fr«dndiee^LiOSD Habdisos 
So, r bwlMd him through. 

f { it Mat. to tbia I diaB neter leAptu in,ei* fatei^ahta, 
‘ took at yon, < f 

{Fig.} To foot death (or mbtofamo or any advert e tins at it l u wi) 
>inMa/lMe> wifhb^dnawwib^oWiliwtMt 

(d) To M a i^dMtwInAewiewA : {i^ 



LimIc . koefe 

/ h To IwA abottt: (V. I) [* About' 'In «dferb*>OQ all 
Bidw or in difiereo^ diredtiona] To be on the watch. 

Ala(v (T, T-) tioek about one. [“about” n prep.]; 
a formula of preeautiott* 

3. Lofik afUr those infanta: (T. T,} Take* Oats of , 
them. To tend. Also to eearoh for. 


Cp. To look to. 

8. To took sharp after ^ truspsetei person). (Y. T.jf 
To wat^ (him) carefully. 

4* To look bad ttpoB : To call into remaaobtaBoe (what 
Is past and pleasant). 

P 

Howp1«A8aat is it to look back upon thoM Imppy io&ool dajfv. 

My reply was confined to mne deya. But that ropiji was a laboilt faar^ 
fuHo look hack upon —Sir H HAWSJiia. 

Contra : I'o look forward to [see Tnfra] 

Se To look down upon or on (a porMi). T. T* To eon^ 
iiider as inferior [down » from a Ingber position to a lower 
one]. Hence, To regard with contempt. To destnse. 

Centra: To iooi up to l 9 e« /sf/ro] 

0, To look for (sodlethiog as news, kformartibn tic.} 
Ye T, To eearoh for ; To seek. (V. T.) 


The raaUtroogth laid Trade are to hoMMJjfr amcmgat 

the tahintiors of the land. — liono Cn&vliAV. 


To looh/or a needle b a botUeoiluiy (win a iMifelsda ieTesearok 
for vela or uaele^^y . ^ 

Pi Two graiiu of idieat hid in two BwMsol cMt 

cf To expects Hence, any ut^fooiedifar qccmktoi&e (adj.]f 



9« To hot forward To antieiplfto pleeonro. 
He (tiear^i dad) bated forward Is anoth^ nNiBiiMi this tins* 
beyond 4lie grave4-*-$aansrnAni^s CsabaorMi 

had then 1^^ rsA ribin4 s seat at 

the Cennell beard, m fVo# eh 1thil^islh» « »ii |ain 



W, Jtkf* it» ttk» ff- ' 

fcy niyui gownitt0nt.**^<^to fa liyt» .4 . ' ^ 

Thrif ( 8 »^»»««wlAttM« *iMw ‘M 

d*^ l». «ft» «» ««< • •**^ # •SteWr ^ M 

firunrd irith djaaM^.—WKWHiii.^ .■''', 

l»d «» U» bwU ol »Si» 1 j*w of «w^l»^^^^•*-S!bc* 

, 8 To foot 4.1, • (V. ly fo iMiJw * brtif o»»oif tsaiw 
{/» it Idwrb]. , ' . * 

34 , To '^oti(\in<o {a ibt, s tt«)f : 

olottly, To Btaaiia fit? mi detaiL f/dto itoj^lk# 

inside or depldi]. 

0, To Jook m Of *«)w*it (V.T.) £i</ToMe; <lPg.-W- 
aiiall not look y!pon hit like Ikgtrin. - . 

/*p. To refitrd ; To’ oovwtder ; To think ; To , 

Moaialtmbert /inf&d upon Eflmund BhrkO m tWi greHttM' pMUiofAfal# 
•CatMuurn of wwl«Bt or modarn tiinw muI'M a giant itffnWWeot.*— 

9a. Be nitteiy looked oa. t^, I.J' Mood w amtrrtpwji 
tator. 


MMiofc ttononn : or ibo<«*«n«e>»pi«n(i«^^ 

10, fo’ kok «tf ! (T. T y To eearoh fcr ond dwiSOt^,'** 

8iv To «*e<t IkftMk-outM (a alwJtsa anf ofT^ortuniKy kte.> Thaf 
iiwaje toaWi^ *n* ^ tiw heaat Been 4 tbiy aw 

I« irakad laetonc.fec bf»r portaat ^ kin bad hida 
^ . Tiitt i» iwf »♦ “h» ,*■? •<*•"*'• *** **’ 

fomUA 


ti Jkkt wri-'(T.^XA:TonipA ato»mm 
IkOyi'loo#^^ Ui'awat)' 
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Loose 


Look 

Aooifc to your tnannorfi. ' Loolc to it that you get hoM of the 
culprit ** ‘ 

I will hole to you for help; (V. T.) Expect from. Also I look to you 
to help. ^ 

And having looked to Government for bread, on t he very first scarcity 
they will turn and Lite the hand that fed them. — B iuikb, 

13 To look up : To search for anil find. 

■< T will look up the passage in my Milto.i, I will look up the meaning 
in the Dif tioufiry. I will look up the facta in the History of the time. 

U 1 have all alonir looked up to you as iny benefac- 
tor; veiiorated ; respected or hoiioured highly. 

A group of pupils looking up their Guru for guid'^nce &c.— 

Note the following combinations. 

{n) He sat opposite homing d>tf/ger& at^^mo i. e. most 
aiagrily [‘‘'Daggers” is used adverbially ‘ s’* la adverbial sulUx 
as in “needs ’ = necessarily.] 

Sio, he looked eompassion i. e. compissionabely : expressed 
compassion by looks. 

(/>) It /o Hh r.iw : it seems « as if it were going to 
rain, so it looks av if it were going to rain, fhe outlook promis- 
es rain. 

[Bevrare of ui,iug " that instead of “ as if ’* ia this sense], 

l 40 viS 9 ^ 1- To break ioose (V, I .) to throw off restraint. 

2 To let loose (V, T.) To set at liberty. 

Boys let loose from school— GotrsuiTS. 

3. To plat/ fast*awi loose: [see F^iSt] To be uureVnble 
(fast at one titpe and loose at another.] 

4. At^yose eni : (prsd, adj.) without any definite ocoupa- 
tiou. 

5. On the l 0 ose : (ac(f) escaped from restraint. [“Loose** 
is s uouu]p 



toose Losd^ 

• ^ 

Hence, Leading a loose life* 

6* To give a loose to or give loose to (one’f feelings) ; To 
* 

give />tf« vent or expreeaion. 

7- He has a screw loose : There is son»ething defective 
or wrong with him. 

Lord- T o Zordf it ow , (V. T.)* To dominate. To rxi\g 
with arbirary sway. 

Tt " is indefinite* Jte force it to convert the noun •' lord *’ into 
verb as in the t^xpreasions; — He stara it in the provinces * ►he queens it ^oj. 

Hr. Disraeli has been able to tench the House of Commons almost to 
ignore Oladsioue, and at prosent lardvi ii over him, and, I am told, says that 
be will hold him down for twenty ye-irs, — Bj). WiLinairottCB. 

{H* B-'-fn the passive form the ^ it * is dropped ; as, she is lorded oven 
by her husband.] 

Lo66- To hse heart : (V. T.) To be dispiiite ), dejeo* 
fced, or discouraged, [Houit is the seat of courage) 

2* To loose one*s heart i. e. loyo. 

3. lose the dag^i To be defeated [Day ^ battle.] So, To 
lose the game^ lawsuit etc. 

Hence, It is a losing game \ a contest in which deCi^at 
inevitable^ 

4* This will lose yon your place ; Canso the loss of it [an 
instance of the double object use of the vero.] ^ 

5- To he lost ia thought ; To be wholly abnorbed in it ; 
fibatraeted« 

[This is really t^e passive of •* To low one's self ’ =Ti> be so absorbed 
(in study fto.) as te be untnia^ul of surrouudiu^s. 4leo, lose 
wayasTo be bewildered.) ■' 

0 To be lost to sAaweto: (pred. a^j.) To bo it^enaible 
Jbo it; not Leeb^g its' (healthy) iuflneuce* Hardened agaih»t> ^ 



Lei^ 349 Lump 

^ • 

The population of oiir street so dull of apprehension as to he quite 
^ to a senae of the drcUery of the proceeding. — ^D ickbnb. 

lost to all: (gold hmith) having lost everything. 

Loss- To^ be at a loss (for) (pted. adj ) In perplexity, 

tir p’erptesed ; puzzled \ pnsed ; unabk to And, decide, or 
determine. 

# tears outburst con 61 udes with e^presiiona of insane rage at a (oss /ot*' 
#ords to «‘xpress iU»df. — D kighton. 

Pedeti biriVself Wnuld ha^e been ai no lots f dr explanatioi!k [the article' 
a is merged in “ uo '*]. 

Cj At one^s Vi^it!s end ; At fault, fn a fog ; stumped. In 
quandary. 

LovO.-L To make love to: (V. T.) To' court or wo ; 
to amorous attention to’. 

Cp- To malie eyes at. 

2. To fal/ in loi)6 with : To become enamoured o^. 

1 

3« It is a labour of lave : a task or work that delights' 
(the worker) or one performed for the sake of love of fiomo' 
body, (not of any selftsh end.) ^ 

4- I'hert is no love lo^t between vi : We have no regard 
for eacti other. There lias heteu no love betweeti us, so loVe' 
is not lost. We dislike each other novt, ^ 

L0W« 1- Low tide ; The towe.nt point of the receding^ 
tide : The level of the ebbed ee'a ; The tinjo^ Of ^ extreme ebb;^ 
So, low water, 

t am loib vSdter' iioW : (pred ad j )' odi Of fondiT. 

2* Low water mark : The hue hidicatin^ the AbOVO fevol 
used ffgurafftely.] 

The national debt of England reached its loiv wdUr mairh in' lS99’-190(f. 

Lamp • |adv)at whole tK)getker; s# 

Me wbo^e ; wboleeak;' 



Lump Majofil^ 

The goods up to sale in fhe lump, Cp, In g^rpas. 

2« The debts were paid in a lump stun : as one Sjaca : ii^ 
;the lump, in9tea4 of by iosi^lipeoiis* ‘ 

3« He is a a lump of stifia^epi : selfisb tl^rough and 
through. 

Lurch* To leave a friend in the lurch ;To desert him in 
difficulties. To leave him without giving any help in his em: 
harrassmeot ; to leave him in forlorn state. To neglect [an 
unexpected unfair treatment is nuplied,] 

Of Leave to siuk or swim ; leave out in ,the pold* 

Lute* A Tffi within the Ipte : [spe ftift]. 

Lynchs Lynch Law : Dealing out of summary punish: 
jment on offenders by private individuals without appeal to la)^'* 
[From Charles Lynch a Virginian planter] 

Cf To take the law into ODe*s own hands. Mob*La|y« 


m:* 

Haid. t i maid of-aWwork : a general fmak servapt 
doing hou#work of every kind. 

C|* Man— Friday as A malt lervapt wkp does all sorts ol odd johik 

Differentiate s f«n^n< (who does domestic work of a.rathev ' 
special kind.) « 

Kfajprity. t To join ike tg/Ljorily : To did [see Join]. 

Yes* I apa going tq join the and you know I have alwayi 

preferr^ Minorities. — L oeo HouonTON* 

2* A maid of Honour : A lady of rank who attends on a 
Queen er Princess. ^ 

Qneoi Victoria had %ht Maids of Bonourr Their du^es wsre to 
read the news papers aloud to ihf Qne^i dHve out of an atonoon 
play to her ip the eveniilks* t ^ ^ 
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-Make 


Maid 

3* 0«f*» Maiden. epeKh : Tue first pd&lic speech made 

a persou. • • ■ * 

Us (Hyrort) win greilly. imlend) childishly, elatei by the oompliraenta 
paid tt» hU iti'iidea n/teadk iu tUo Hti'.iitJ of Ljrdj». — HAOAduAt. 

f h‘ive becoai*' ho ntstf iti iho art of np^^aking that I f^el to-night as 
though I were dclivHnng »i.y maidea speech, — Karl of^ LtosEBKKY. 

Cp. Debut (roue’s fifdt appearauce iu society or on thi stage) j also 
To break the icoa 

MuiU- 1* Wuk 7ni<fkt and pitin : (adv) with very vio- 
lent elfort : with full force* 

Is it not well that men should strive liith mifjkt and main to attain and 
be contented with only tlie very beat ?— Loui) IIarutnge (at Benaree). 

[Dickens writes “ With all onc*s might and muiu ” ^ 

2- In the main : (adv) For the moat part; generally 
speaking. 

If the character depict'd iu the Gospels is in thcm^jin real and historical 
they must be ge»icrally trustworthy, and if so, the responsibility of tniracles 
U fixed on Cluist.-— Kcce Homo. 

A governing class nut accountable to th^, people are sure in the main to 
saorifioe the people to the pursuit of separate iuLeresU aud inclinations of 
their o#?n.— J. S. Mill. 

?, (To have an eye to), the main change : The chance or 
^making gain ; one’s own interests generally. 

As the anoieuts ' 

Say wisely, Have a care of thf mam cftflwcc— B cylers HrniBRAS 

A d^rewd lo the main chance was an efemSot strongly marked in 
her nature .--Russbll. 

Dugald Dalgetty is conceited, pedantic, and always with an eye to the 
main chance.r^ScoTT, 

U&kO, 1* [The verb to make** ia essentially transitive — 
Henoe its intrantitive use appears very striking to foreigners like the Indiaxu, 
When Qombined with prepositions the whole becomes transitive]. 



Make 

1 . This litu) k>{ argument will fmke ajfains^ jour case ; tend 
to injure. Contra *. To make ior. ^ 

2 . Ho THuhs as if he inherited a vast aum from his 
father : pretends that. C[>. To make believe [Infra]. 

3. The refractory boy made at his master J advsuced 
with hostile iuteutiuu towards. 

* 

4. To make away ivith (any properly or thing) : (f») To 
remove so as to put it out of reach, {b) To squander (as fortune) 
(r) To murder secretly (a person). Hence, To make away with 

unesdf: To commit suicide (which is always done .secretlj). 

■ / 

5 . 1 7nake bold to say .' (V. 1.) am emboldened ; go so far 
as; venture. [The adj. expresfces the uiuiUier of acting]. 

6 * To make for : (Ld) : To advance or rush towards, as 
the bull made for the boy. I'bat is the goal they are 7n.akuig for 
(Much in use figuratively): To tend to : To conduce to; To 
favour. To go towards making. 

Crowding thfi uegn) bock into the alleys and Blums will not make for a 
better conditiuu for the ^\hite man than for the black uian.^LiTcaaBY. D. 

There are great bi.nierb^ta.l'oty /or (i. w. going to produce) disunion. 

Money cannot make us 4<apry» sut cfiBs cannot— All these make for 
happiness, but uone of ihem will secure it — bosp AvrBURr, 

6 a. Oo to make : To inake<far. 

Few men have ever been so richly endowed by Nature with the inspired 
qualifications which go to make an orator. — K ussell, 

Ma thew Arnold combined In singular harmony the* various elements 
which go to make gooch^oaversation. 

% 

( 6 b.) 1 . She had ail the royal makings of a queen.~ 

. i. e. those royal quaUties that go to make a queen. So, he 
ha$ the fnahinge of a soholar. . 

(Ba) 2. To ba the making 6/ : (V, T,) To oa^' the 
success ot !1 !^o favour the growth or de?elag«ien( ef/ ; 



IMitfil m . . 

Fandit Biahato Ifarayan 3Jar miikiAg ^ XMga Fraead Varma 

j^i Bahadur— D. T* 

7. To %(iat 6 fm mth (great names). The adj. et- 
/ presses the manner of acting]. Tp l^reat f ree)jr i. e. ivithout 
xrerafnopy. Also, (my library) : To usefredp. 

To make friends with : [** s ** ia not the sign of 
plural, but adverbial suffix (as. in “needs” *= necessarily)]. To 
be established in friendship with. ** He" wi)l soon be frienfh 
poith me?’ 

8 f. To t^ah off with : To run away alter taking. 

9 . To maie sure that ; Be sure by ascei taining. 

10 ,To make sure ojf a thing : To consider it as certaiu; 

ma^ make sure of finding the culprit. 

Also, To secure (a person, thing, property etc). 

11 . To makt up to : (V. T ) To approach (a person). 
To accost (him). 

Al,o, To become friendly to : To be reconciled to. 

12 . To make up {hr) : To serve as compensation (for) 

The Bath tries to mdte up by the lurid splendour of its ribbon and tbS 
bvilliattcy of its star/yr its oomparatlvely bumble and homely associSuoniu 

n. twr" Make ” is transitive in the fallowing combinations, 
fiometimei it takes an object by wayjSf periphrasis the two together form- 
ing, as k ware, one verb. e. g. To make answer^ To apswer ; To make 
complaint - To complain; To maks compensation ^^Tq compensate; To 
make hastevTo hasten ; and so on. To make warsTo war.] 

1 . ..To make amends [Amends (pi.) » compensation, atone* 
ment. Apply the above rule]. To /wmpeosate' (for) ; To 
ntone) (for). 

Cp» To make good— (/»/«!)* 

9 , "" To maie beluvsx [Sse believe (2)]. To compel 

foelief artf SUy in ottera. 
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Hence, To pfetend. [This (V. T.) oombination is followed 
by a nonn danse with “ that " as object} 

So, we have the nono '*Make-belief’'‘*a preteikoe> a pretext, 
or a sham. 

A formal educatiott wblohis prematurely iatelleetaal la to slight extent 
% malce believe, — Da Flxxxbb. 

All so many fnake^beiievee.--^MR, Wacba, 

The busluess-man seems to stand for every thing that is practical^ in 
contrast to the mess, muddle and maie-believe which are supposed to be the 
normal outcome of the labours of the politicians — N. Stitbsman, 

3 . Make good. [See Good], 

4‘ To make (something or person) (^f (another). 

[Note this peculiar oombination meaning “To cause a 
result (something) by transmuting (another), “of* implies 
transmutation or change : Lit, To change (another, here the 
2nd) into (something).] 

I can m^le nothing of him . (Lit.) treat him as nothing am 

unable to understand him. 

Thus conscience mahee cowards of us all— S bak.s ( changes us in te 
cowards.) 

Cp, To make a habit of it ; ^To make a fool of me. To make light 0/, 
or moXs little of a matter. (To be little it). 

If there be any danger of the public making a fetUh of government by 
landowners we should at once inquire into the dangers involved in such a 
system. —S t atbsh a n. 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies ; 

The poor advanced makfe ft^iende of cncwics.— S hak (H.) 

To make a virtue of necessity ; To change what is compulsive into a 
virtue or mf^toriue acL 

Cp. Fiading ourselves toe slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour* 
The mind is its own place, and In itself, 
dn make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,— MaTcsr. ^ 

Pitt made peers of second*rate and fat graaiers,— 

The Oods are just^and o/etir pleasant vices 
ifniUliletiniixients topl^e ns.— S bak. 

' 5« To malm tml a cIie^uA r To mdte 

£3 
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* Really, I cannot malt him out : am unable to underataud 
his character. 

I fail to make out the distinction : To find out, or exactly nnderatand. 

"6a. To m%kt ooer : To tranafer., [over* From one to 
another,] 

6- To male up : (a) To make full ; To complete. To * 
supply deficiency, [wjo. implies fullness], e. g. Rs. 100/- is still 
wanting to make up the requisite amount. 

(b) These are the parts that make up the whole, i. e. 
compose, 

Tb(j teriQ Alphabet is applied to the collection of letters from which 
the W(»rd8 of a language are made up. 

So, “ makc-vveigbt ” is a small quantity added to wol’e up weight ; 
(used figuratively of pciHuiis). 

To make vp lec way = To make up for lost time, [see Lee] 

Make it to him : compensate him somehoxe. s 

(c) To compensate fur (any loss) : To recoup. 

Cp. To make good. 

(d) Try your best to make up the quarrel (or difference) 

«To settle or adjust; To reconcile. So, Makeup 

matters * Be reconciled, 

(e) I have not yet been able to make up my mind in 

this matter : come to a definite conclusion or decisiou. 

(f) It is a made-up affair; Fabricated, cooked up; 

concocted, (Hot^e the p p. adjective used.] 

ni-1 To make ehifti i, e. to shift*® To contrive 
some means in a cise of difficulty, (V, I.) To manage with 
buch means as are available for the time being. [The idea 
of temporarineES is latent]. 

Hence, the noun Uale^ift ^somsihin^ devised to serve 
a present pirrpose. 

PP' Apology for ; Not the ml thing. 

2. A ship mtUets water i. e. leaks, 
a He baa gone to tbe oloaet to mh water : void orine. 
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4 Thi« will* make or mar jour fortune : add to or rain it. 

[Note alUteratioo ] Cjf Sok or Hwim^ kill or enxt, 

UWi 1* A • (ady)e Without a eiugle exoep- 
tiou ; wholesale. 

Keftiaing to yield, they perished to a man in the biasing ruins.*^ 

Ireland they (the Americana) have to a man, — Lokd ^haTUaM. 

2* As one man I (adv.) In strict union ; unitedly. 

lu the eatly pdirioda of the civil wars of the sixteenth century the 
Hiigueuotb moved ao one man ; their union was their strength,— P bothsro. 

3 Aian and hoy { id\ ) From boyhood upwards. 

1 have been Jeaining Sansktii man and hoy, 

[Beware <>f reversing the oi'df^r of the two nouns.] 

4* A man about town . a fashionable idler ; a panjandrum. 

5^ One’s Man-Fnday. [From the name of Kabinsou 
Crusoe's servant] Man of all work ; general servant; factotum. 
[Differentiate. Maid of all work,] 

Mannit- Manna in the wUderness. [Reference to the 
foid supplied to the Isrmlites in their journey 

through the wilderness of Arabia — ^Evodus xvi.] 

(Fig*) spiritual nourishment. Cp. Help at a dead lift. 

Manner* 1* mamer botn : By birth accustomed 

to the fashion ; destined by birth to be ruled by such a custom. 

But to my mind (i. e. in my opinion), though I am native here 

And to the manner horn, it is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance— S baE. (Hamlet) 

Cp. Bred in the bone. Running in the blood. logenerate* 

2* He practised all manner of trickh, i, \ every kind 
of trick. 

3. He has no manner of rights i, e. Aa for right he has 
none at all. 

4- He debused his authority in a manner, i e. to eanm^ 
exteelt, or in some Berne, " * 

5 This can be allowed (y no manner of m*an$ snot by 
any fxtauner of meansv i« e, 4n no way ox on^ apoomit. 
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Mark 


Many 

Many- [For its idiomatio uae see J, 

1. For many a day : diiriog a long period, (adr.) 

2. Many a time and oft : (adv,) on numerous occasions. 

• 3 . Many sided Having many aspects and capa« 

bilities. Versatile (Author, genius, mind &c ) 

lacHan thought w udau* pasted in depth and many^ndsd comprsheD- 

tiveueB«~S. H. Chamberlain. 

4 , He is one too many, (pred.) Not wanted $ In the 

way. 

DifiFerentiate— He was one too many for ns : proved too clever for 
us ; over-ioAched u<«,->[i<upeiiorit5 and coinpamou are ioipUed ] 

5* Mtfny men, many minds I 'I'here is little probability 
of flo many men agreeing. Wheio so many meet the chances 
of disunion or difference of opinion are very great. 

c,. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

Mare- 1- I'o Jind a mare^s 7iest : To make a discovery 
which proves only illusory ; a hoax. 

2- The gray mate provf'S the better horse: an epithet 
faretioni\y applied to a woman who proves cleverer than her 
hu'^’ ud aud thus controls him, |^ace Gray], 

Cp, One’s better half. 

Marine- 1- TeU that to the marines (or to the horse- 
marines). The story is simply absurd and ridiculous, not to 
be believed at all. 

Cp. Orednt Judaeus. Alao^ s cook and bull story. Tale of a tub. 

2. Murine-stores : A shop whei« old shop materials are 
su'd. Hence, any shop whore all kinds of second hand article 
aredealt^in. A low class pawn shop ; a dollyiShop. 

Note the plural form though the meuning is singular. * 

Mark. • 1- He » sure te maie his mark : i%. to ge!a % 
p):»(tio 9 of influence or distinotion ; to rise in the world ; t» 
distinguish himself. 

So, ft mftu 0/ mark : (ftdj^) aotepwOi;. 
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^ again, Ho is a marktd man; i. S. famous for Tiis 
excellenoe. [Used lilso mean that his oondnot is watched 
u>M impidon or hostility, as seteral iniiooent collage atudenti 
were by the C. I. D.] 

2- Ooaf Mtf€ ike mark : A parenthetical eTprensiou by way 
of apology for meeting any thing very unphami/if or horrible. 

To be ruled by my conecieuce, I thould etly with the Jew tny master 
who {Ood bftit the mark) is a kind of devil — *S h\k (M, V ) I aaw the wound, 
1 saw it With my eyes— tave the Ibid (Ren ir.) ^ 

Aod T, Ood bleBt the mark l Ins ICoorMhip ■ ADcient«<^IaiO (Othello). 
cr SaTing your reverence. 

3 . Beside the mark or Wide of the mnrk : (prod, adj ) (Lit.) 
not hitting the mark. (Ay) Not to the point; irreleviinfc; 
out of place. 

The story is ridieulously wide of the m«f I'. 

*. To mark out (some ground) : To Irnce out the hound- 
aries for it. • 

The course was well mmrh^d out i. e. planned. 

My teacher marked out tliat line with ink, i. e. c«ncellod it. 

The man is marked out tor deportation, i e. destined ; marked in the list 
of 8u«poct8. ^ 

O To mark time: To make no progress (as soldiers do 
by raising the feat alternately without advancing). To rest 
partially. 

The Banking group marked time but premium bonds came into renewed 
demand. —B cixstis. 

Such men whose day *9 work ft behind and who in future osnoot but 
be expected to mark ttme in offirce ahould be seleetei to be the adrisert of 
the Secretary of State. ’ 

It was never my ambitioQ to mark time ; that is uniatiirfactory 
cxertfon, and leads no whitber,-*Sm H. Hawkins, 

A deeieion an noticeably eoneervative at such a time as might seem^to 
imply that the tneii at the ^head of the National Congrses are merely martin^ 
Chna.— N. SvAtisKAN. 

6. Tbe»« boys afe up to the fnari : (adj.) up the 
standard ; Profident [* Mark ’ ia tise line b^veeo iuCoieoey aod 
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dedeienoy]. Having attained the Teqnisite knowlevi'le or 
profioiencj (in). So, 1 hope you are uow up to the mark. 
(Familiarly nsed^in good health). 

Keep the local goTer&ment up io the mark-^Ur, Polaic. 

(tontra • Below the mark » Deficient. 

To toe the mark: (Lit.) To tonch with the toe before 
starting in race. (Fig.') To meet one’s responsibili ties without 
shirking. 

• Maket 1 So many things have come into the market : 
are there for sale. (V. 1.) 

2* I have put my book oa the market : (V. T.) offered it 
for sale : pahlished it. 

3. To bring one's eggs or hogs to a bad market (V. T.) 
To bring them to a place where there are no buyers — (Fig.) 
To fail in one’s schemes, none appreciating them. 

4. Market stall: A booth or huckster. 

Mass- 1« masstB: The woiking olass and lower 

order. The populace, “ The ranks ”, 

Cp. The rank and file ; The proletariat. 

The masses of the Indian population ar4 quite igoorant of Buropean 
culture. 

Contra: Thee/asfes; Men comparatively distinguished— 
The rich aud the educated. 

Ur. Bright had arrayed againat him, to uae the flang of recent polities, 
not only the classes, but the maeicf.— T imes. 

Hence, a mass meeting : a large public meeting of the 
people- general. 

2- In the mats : (adv.) In the aggregate* 

Xast6r. 1* I nmnonmterof mytmei my time ia 
given to the service of others. 1 am not free to make use of it 
as I like. 

2- .Hs is a master-hand in that line of business, U e. very 
great expert, Cp, Past^master, 
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3 minteir piece or the maeterpUai coneummate 
piece of workmanship. Chef-d’oeavre (Fr ) • 

I plsoo Lord Reacaafield's potitical notrels among the m<uUr-pkeei of 
Victorian Uteratnro and I have a sneaking affection for the man who wrote 
the following passage ; We U?d in an ago when to be yonng and to he 
leindlfferent can be no longer syuonymoua We must prepare for the coming 
hour. The olaiins of the Future are represented by suffering millions, and 
the Youth of a Nation are the Trustees of PoBterity".--Rcr8S«LL, 

England's behaviour (towards India) is a master piece of melancholy 
meanness— H Fawcbtt. 

4 Masfer-sCroie : A surpassingly skilful achievement 
(of policy). Coup. 

With the sanction of his Majesty the King Emperor he (Lord Hardinge) 
an lid by one of stite^minsliip the mischief and the injury 

done by the Partition of Bengal.— I, Kevikw, 

5' Masur-mmL A predominant intellect having guid* 
ing influence. 

So, Master spirit, [sec the quotation under lafe blood”]. 

The choice and m isUr sptnts of the age — SHaK 

0. Ma&ttrbf in<vJ}v*fy * an attitude of non'interferenoe 
deliberately assumed for inaction with an eye to an advantage 
by interfereace as S)oa a»it may be necessary. 

The commons, faithful to choir system, remained in a wise and masterly 
inaetmty,^Sm Mackint sh. 

Cp Disciplined inaction. — Fabian policy ; Lat$$ez faire, 

Matolx- To match: (adj). of this kind; similar; Like 
this or that. 

He prouoaaces epUler as if it rhymed with overaeert and all his pro* 
aunciatUia is to mtUeh, 

So, Envelopes to match i. e. of equal size or quality. 
Hatt6r« 1* Matter of^fact (peraon, opmioHt views <fec) 
adj. Not being iuflueuced by sentimeatal emotion* Umma^ 
ginaiive; prosaic. 

This is a ToaUer-qf-fact basmess (adj.) i. e. pwtauis to the triers 
of facts or reatity, not to opinion or lanoy. 
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Cp. A philistine ( German Philuter, 1 9 ! a non^aniverBitj 
man): a matter-of-fdcl man ivithout liberal calture whose Intereeti 
are material and common place : one deficient in eniture, 
taste, or sentiment. 

Government does not hesitate to decorate even the p&tiiftiitei of the 
countiy with honorific title — CflROWOL* ^ 

How to make the EngUyh middle clase lees philUHnt (content with 
common place ideals) — H. Arvold. 

So, matter-of-fact treatment of things ( ■ Pragmatism : 
Philosophical doctrine estimating any asaerUon solely by iit 
pmctioul bearing upon human interests.) 1 

2 * In thematterof: (Prep.) As regards. Concerning. 
Directions were given to secirch all the proceedings which had ever 
iftkon place in the matter of disputed suecesstoDS. — R ussell 

3. Abr that matter, (adv.) so far as that is concerned. 

The candidate though highly qualified in other respects is 65 years old 
and IS ineligible /o?' that matter (i. e. in so far as hia age is concerned.) 

The Tsar h is given t^e answer of Euiiaia to th^ German proposals of 
p<*arH» —and, for that matter, to any other proposals of peace,— <n an order 
to the UusBUQ armies —Times, ** 

4 > ^or the matter of that I In so far as the higher prin- 
ciple involved in the matter is ooncerbed. Having a view of 
the higher category in which the matter referred to in the 
preceding phrase or clause lies, , 

Sir Stanley Bachelor says that the oondemnation of" the Civil Serviee 
tn Uoc IS a condemnation of the SoveHgn authority as the Service ie an 
agent of that authority. What is tbepe to prevent this principle 
from being applied to the C. I, D. or the Police in genml. awd/or the 
matter of ihtl to the Village Obowkidarst— A Majuiusar. ^ 

It wM no hope of mine to atep into a puisne judgeship, or for the mat- 
Ur of ihatt any other judicial position. — Sia H. HaWKUis. 

Op. Very lew people indeed read or are interested in the OalooUa 
iDl^tte/or that matter.— S tatesmam. 

We ean smile at the terror with wdiioh Lord Sellshaiy, and fir thai 
innltmr, the Britifti people, once looked n|K3in the aggre^^ the Mnseo* 
Tite Qovenun6nt.«-lBlD. 
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^ A ma(kr if rours 0 (pred*) or A$ a of oourse 

(adv ) toioatbing to be expaoted in the natural oouree ar Q^det 
of erents, [' of couree"* : (adj )«neocaearj,] 

When tills good praUts soourad o residontUl wioDrf for hit eldeti 
ton, the ereot wet to much a maUfr 4ff wurn that he did not deem it 
^oitUy of tpeeiti notice* — RoxstLL. 

0. She had something the matter e^ith her organ of diges* 
tien (adjj Amias» wrong. 

So, what la tAe matter t u e. the trouble or disturbance 
about 

MkuvaiSO* Mauvaist horUe, (Fr,) False modesty ^au 
awkward «)tate of bashfulneas. 

Contra Pushing forwtrdneM 

Mealy* Afealy -mouthed (*<ij ) soft spoken ; smooth- 

tongued ; unwilling to tell the truth in plain words. 

Cf (Apt) to mince maitert ^ 

Mean 1 He meanB well by me is kindly dii»poaed 
towards me. 

S (D I this) By all means : (adv.) certainly ; To a cer 
taiMty ; on every consideration. 

Contta By no meAs * By no manner of means. 

3 f wans to an end : something that helps to gailP^the 
object in view- 

[Note the plural form though the meaning is singular] 

Pclitical reform W4i related lb social reform ae nuans to an end* 

Cf A stepping stone. 

Ml 

1 To measure (a thtnp) by (a standard); 
To compute length, area, or oouten's by uomparisou with (a 
fixed unit) 

(Fig,) 1 meamsrei him with my eye I looked him up 

adS down. ^ ' 

* ^ 

To secure a odnUnked spirit meamfre your dentes hy yoqt lortuiiiy not 

your lortnns by your desiim*->^Br. Tanoa. 

So. A ehMa*s.weehsst hah is the masare of it| Stmig1|ii« 
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3 To uAt one’s metuun'. {Lit.) to mSMure^him for 
some garment* To form au estimate of hie character 

and ability. To giuze him 

3 . He measured his au/n length (on the ground) fell 
prostrate. (V. I ) 

4. To m^ature one’s strength with awther : To bring 
into competition with (another’s strength). 

5* To measure swords with a person To try his skill 
in the use of the sword (Fm/ ) To matoh one’s abilities 
a^amst him as an antagonist. To break lance with him. 

6 Beyond measure : (adv.) Immeasurably ; Immoderate- 
ly. Excessively. 

At« dinner-party a very pretty girl lately complained to me of “Tndy 
and w.w hrtfond measure astonished that I did not recf>gui4e the diminutive 
of indigestion > Ht7SSEr4L. 

So, within measure within bounds (m:)dpratioD) •Mode- 
rately, 

Cp. To set measures to. (V T ) To limit. 

7 . In some ineasuio : To au uuleinite degree or extent*. 

S. To meamrei : To pMvide nieaiw; To adopt 

some effectire plait or oourne of actioft. 

•. To meaiure out: (V. T.) To allot or distribute by 
measure. To deal out (anytlimg) to a person. 

Melt— 1- O'**’* oaotAer* t woe : softeus 

into pity ; feels ootnpassion for him. 

8<i, uuuMd to the meUtnsr wood.- Sh*k. ' 

UeU into tarroei. -Btroh. 

2.- To p»t a question (or subject) isto <4e_«ieif»»i^pof: 
(Fiji ) To oaiise it to be considered or delated thoioughly. 

After three end s half years of tiiia world-war when poMtleel 
syetsm. and tho-irief of Oorerooient *tU« art ia th* wsKiay pot, England 

0.0 no longer delay liotening to the ja.t demand* of India for fuller wit 

govemnwnt.— L aOt PamacHe 

I'®' ** mmarp: .To haod down 
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to memMry (by itriting or repeated eocal tboitation^V To 
memoriae > To ooo. 

Cp. To leiira by hwrt. 

Si la mmorp of (a persoa ur atiy* event) .* (adf) Fot 
the purpose of keeping alive the memory of. 

The pillar was erected in memory of the Qaeen’a ProoUroatiae. 

This college wee founded ta memory of Lord Oanaing. 

Mend ~1. He ia on the mend: (pred. a»lj.) Improving 
(in health or oonduot). 

S Mend or end, [a rhyming comhinationj. Improve 
or abolish. 

Cp Make or mar ; Kill or cure ; sink or awlm. ^ 

Mental*-*!* dentil pnhtifam: Lit, Pood for the 
mind. material for thought 

2. reeervation • Withh »lding of part of the truth 

with a view to deceive Arriere penaee. 
fp. A White Lie, 

eo mention (something) (See not to 
speai o/]. [Literalii/t without meutioning ; Even if omi^iion 
were made of mentioning^ imoortant a thing na this, yet men* 
tion is ronde of it]. An adverbial parenthoiia intro inced by way 
0^ rhetorio to give primary importance to a statement as if il 
were secondary.] 

Morey — 1* To cry mercy, (V. I ) To hag pardon. 

2. To be at the mercy of {^ person) ; (pred. adj ) whoHy^ 
in the pNOwer of« 

The poor fellow, though innoeeut) was at the merey of the Police. 

a To he hft to ih« Under nwrdes of: expoaed to tba 
likely eh«a«e of rotigh trastmdnt or osago by (a doapot, tiu 
roogfas, and tiw Uke.) 

Sototb. {Aatkl— "tbOtmdwttM.lM’’ ((miilc«tly)awn)ri haadliiii^ 
from tho Bode of Brotwba (i rightroua mm rogafdetb iff* 
of IiniMMt:bttttt*MedMra»iKiM otlOwirfriMinfanaC^U./ 
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* » ' • ' * 

^ M^iry— 1- To V. I. bd liimious or 

tnirtbf ul. To be iiobity gay. v 

Hence, the noun merr^ making, Festirit^rrenliyf mels. 
Cau de a mu$ (Let m tejoiee ) 

Cp- To lea»t with mirth. High Jlohi. ^ 

3* To m^e fMfry with (a person) : To make a laoghiog. 
stock of. Cp. To tnffke an Appnl fool of. 

^ /n a merry sport, (adv.) For the ii$re fun of the 
thing 

4^ A merry Andrew. [From Andrew 6orde a facetious 
physicLiii of the reign of Henry VIII]. A performing clovn. 
One whose business is to mike sport for others. A buffoon ; 
a zany Cp. A general Jaok-pudding. 

M6SS* — 1. To miir a mrsf o/ any businese, undertaking 
etc.) To bungle; To muddle. (V^ T ) 

% For a mm of pottage (adv.) [From the Bible] (To 
BACnfice something higher) in oonsideratiou of material 
comfort, 

B^n, Isaac's eldest son. whan faint with hanger, had sold his birth 
right to Jsoob for s mm sf p(*itagt, {k dlsUpf porridge or broth. ) 

Mot*:)* To meU out (puuiihoaeut or reward or treatment) 
(V. T.) To allot. 

Ho raoosspanse 1 shall mets out to you will be saffidsnt att my eyes^ 
[Cordelia to Kent]— S bak, 

Cp. To portion out. 

Mettla To put (u person) on his malUi : To fohfto him 
lib iu do his best, 

iSeiil8U*~l- (OmtinflUon betveea) aiatM and fttpM, t. «. 

’'f Slnhs«UM Iw tenuMl th* (dM idkmt fM««r mi 

'iwiftmu*. ' 

|WM* of 



!«*#• ^ 

WhiW. ' . . • 

Jl, /« flliililtc (mj procwu) &li^»$. 

Op. l» the aiijbt d/^uaed figumtively] >« «bi'^%tr(j||ic!^ {p 
or lorMini&iiad b? (diffiouHiM, adiotioinete)} ooatnutfted4^ , 
epeakor sat down ainii;i^ Isaghter, 

SO| In Mr mid$t‘*AjaQiag aa (1. e. m our sooiety, milled! 
wi(A ua. Tbera an traiton tn owr mtdti ; fie fell amenff 
thievea.} 

OMUooIea'B awoid it • tymbd of inuninmt dmger in th$ tudlif ef 
pMiperity. 

HUeli. A milch cow : (Fig ) Source of gimt prpfit ; 
i68p€i6iany, any peraon from whom money la very easily drawa. 

Gp. The Pagoda txee. 

Bailway revenue has been the mtlch cow for every Mitlxaental 
reforkt^W. A. laosttini. 

To mt/l a he-goat into a neve: To attampi 
Impoiwilnlitiea. So, To milh the ram or bull 

There are nomeroae parallel phruaee out of which the following 
doni are made. — 

(a) To bufld caatlea in the air. (5) To catch a weasel asleep, (e) 
To noahe bricks wuhout straw, (d) To make a silk p«irse 
out of a sow’s ear. (e) To wash a Blackamoor wbita ^ 
To run one’s bead against a wall (p) To weaye a rope 
ff- Xu nttMt •uabetiw out oi eueumbtr. (bee HermeUoetlj'} 

a A- mlk-top% A nit spintlew effemioute fcUoir. 
8o. « If tlk'ABd'Wftter fsllow : ooo buTing ua tnu^d or fuebUr 
0bun«ter; urithaat otrengtb of will. Cp, A mollj^^oddU, 
a mtlii of biMMm iindHeu : [ab|tnpt rrjprMWisd 
by «od<w«te3; grathooM <» UoAsm nbtnrftl to bomi^t^r 
Xia«d%giHidM«»aadoo«nofyei«ii'-dL]^ i 

f MtlMw 

XowWb tbe uMmet Uoonmh ^ 

A ind | 
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t 

It not an article of commerce bad been brought fmm outeide India, «be 
would be to duy a landfiomng with milk and Rxvirw. 

g. Split milk : anything which once misuaed cannot be 
recovered — an irremediable loss or error. 

It is no U9i drying over milk. Regret is useless now* ' 

Cf. ' To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on — ShaK. 

He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. — Ibid. 

Things without all remedy should be without regard.— I bid 
I t wtre lost sorrow to wail one that is lost. — I bid. 

6 . The milk bag: The udder of female cattle ; The dug 
of animals. 

mih 1 . He has parsed through themi7/.' acquired 
experience by severe trials which fits him for certain duties and 
respoueibilities. So, To put him through the milt : To give 
him such experience. 

He (a rich fellow wishing to be “ somebody **) must get himself Aar- 
ne$sed in some fashion or other to the mill of public business. — P xoNebr. 

2 . God^s mill grinds slow hut sure : There is sure retri- 
bution at the hands of God for evil deeds though its course is 
tardy or dilatory ; wicked acts can never go unpunished : time 
will have its revenge though late. 

3. He can stt far into a millstone: (Ironical) Is uncom- 
monly acute, 

Cf, T 90 olever b; bftlf. 

Mince. 1 - To minee one's word$ To restrsin them 
vitbin bOaods of politeness. 

2 . To wi«c« the «ru«A .• To prevaricate. 

Cf To varnish right and puzzle wrong. 

3. He is apt to minee matten (V. 1 ,) To palliate or ex- 

teaaate things (in general), , 

* . Cf. IteRly-moatbed. 

’ [Fox specialisation write *'<&s matter'’ or *Hhi* matter” 
instead^! ’'mattera” in the plural]. 

lb; b«n«st; sad love dotii iftinet thU sMfdr.-TAuK. 
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4. |ThB pht'Me is Usa&Uj foaod in CSnjuotion with a 
negstivd ^fot to mince the matter : (adv) withsat making use of 
palliating terms. 

Cp. To call a apade a spade. 

Mind' 1 . To call to mind : (V. T.) To reoolleot (a 
*thatter or circumstauoes). 

2 . To keep in mind : (V, T.) To remember, 

3. To put one in mind of : (V. T.) To remind him of. 

Your words hsiYe fortunately pui tm in m?nd o/soinethiug 1 had 

forgotten. 

4. To my mind ; ( niv) Aa I thmk j In roy opinion. 

5. The miYidU eye : Mental Vision. 

A mote it is to trouble the mlnd'e eye.— S hak. 

6. After one^a mind (adj pred) : miting his taste or fpuoy. 

Cp. To one'd iikmg. 

7. I am in two minde about that thing i. 6 , doubt. 

81 Mind yoar buMtness : Let other people alone. 

So, To be mindful of one’s busiuesa. 

UiniaturO' In miniature : (adj adv.) On a small 
scdle. 

He had erected % mill 4n miniature for the diversion of Edward’s 
infsnt grandson. — H. Maok£N21B. 

Man as microcosm eontaina in miniature the elements of the Uaiversei 
the maeroooltm.— D sightos. • 

Home is Society tn rntniature.— S hilxs. 

Cp. Petty princes ; Petty farmers. 

[miniature is a very small portrait on ivory. w(q«) Hence 
the a^j very small, e. g. a miniature portrait.] 

HbrftOle. (Done) to a miracie: (adv.) as if by a miracle; 
mitacoloiisly well ; surprisingly well. 

Mimfe. Mirage of lift'. The illoiiTe or enneionlt 
oatoM of ifea snooesa etc. 

Cf. YarOgr vmtj man at l)i* b«( it v.n%.-.'PsAtM • 



Mis* 3«8 Mon*reh 

lCis8.-l To miss the mark : To fall to hit the eiaot 
point aimed at. 

SO) To make a miss i geoeralty (V. I.) to fail, [seethe 
quotation under ” Hit.''] 

2. A gun misses fire \ fails to gooff. fails in 

one's object. 

3 . A miss is good as a mile. A failure is a failure 
even if the mark has been missed by one small point« [Lit. 
one-point miss ranks equally with one-mile xpiss. It makes 
no difference whether the distance from the mark is one 
geometrical point or one mile]* 

Modern- modem spirit \ Feeling of disoontent 

with things as they are ; dissatisfaction with second hand 
information and trusting to penetrate to the very roots of 
objective truth. 

Modus* — 1< A modus operands : A manner of working. 

A modus nvmdi ; (Lit. mode of living) A oompro- 
mise or temporary arrangsmeut (between disputants pending 
settlement of the debated matter). 

Moa To t 0 il and : [A rhyming combination]. To 
drudge ; To work hard. 

molly ooddUt An effeminate 'man or 

bof- (n.) 

^ Cp. Amllk-aop, 

% To molly-codiU. (T.) To treat aa invaUd ; To take 
overmnoh oare of one’e hehltk To ooddle ; To eoeket up. 

W* *eem 4* be ranniag to the otiMC I 9 tr*ia* of ezeetiif • 

Htd jii(Biperin*“D*niT M au. 

fho mo0*fsk <iH<l ' Sluli^twU [Afl. 
alliteraiiTe combination]. The aoeMKlg* Mi tke snhjeot. Thw 
r«]«r Mi tbe ruled. 

tb* Mtol of Gkato«iinBr.k lA alMUto hpMew A* 

OmASU. ' 



MoiMy MB Moon 

Honeyf— 1< He u a man ^ manty: (a^.) vealthy, 
ridi. opulent, in afflaent oircQtxistanoes, mone^ed^ 

2* He is making monty : acquiring wealth , id the way 
of becoming rich. 

, So, you make your money by begging : modern minen 
♦ .«^ver dig. — P utsch. 

Differentiate, To coin money : To gain riches rapidly. 

3- money rmhee ike mare tc go, [An elliterativo proverb] 
Money is all-powerful, 

Cp. Nothing comes amiss, so money comes withal.— S hak. 

4« Money burns in his pocket i He is wasteful and 
extravagant. 

Money-gruhher * A person sordidly intent on amasa- 
ing money. Hence, money-gt uhhtng. 

6« This table is money^s loorth : Fully worth the price 
paid for it ; as good as money. 

, 7* Tho moneyed intereet: The claa^ concerned m money 

as a posseasion. 

Moon* 1* Moon-calf : A born fool ; a dolr ; aho, any 
deformed creature (suppose^ to be bqru under the inflaenoe of 
the moon ) 

How now, moQn-eudf\ how does thine i^ue<— Suax. 

2* To cry for the moon : To ciamour for achieving the 
impossible [Like a baby crying to have the moon in its grip.] 

An impatient idealist who cries for the moon — JC, MiiL, ♦ 

2a« To bay thcta*>on : To use vain efforts. 

0f, To beat the air 5 To hah in the air ; To milk the ram. 

The man tS tjke moon our Toice in the counsels of goverltaient 
Is of hsffdly more weight and value than that of the man in She moon. 

a OncB Ml « M0(m : («9r^ wty mely or aoror* 

Op. Ojm« in • v*y. 

a Sfotm-fibu : (fig } 

Siaa(^ Viaioai^ 

24 ^ 



Moon Moro 

Tbe t»«lk about GoverumeDVa growing deaire tp respect public (pinion 
it ajl raoomhiiic (i. e. anything but real.) 

5. Moon-itrack : (Lit. affected by the influence of the 
moon) Lunatio ; Crazed. 

We were never so mmn-Uruc\ as to ask {cry \) for the moon and hit 
Lordship (Lord Morley) need have no fear that he has given u4 bomething < 
more substantial than mere moon-shhie,— X Majitmdak. ^ 

Moot* It is a moot point : a question which is being de- 
bated or liable to be debated. 

The enrolment of Indians as V^duntee^s is a moot point, — D. Nswa* 

Moral* 1 Moral certainly : Such as is auffioieut for 
practical purposes. 

2 * Moral eoidence \ Probability so great as to admit of 
no reanonab/e doubt. 

3. Moral courage : resoluteness to encounter odium rather 
than abandon tlie right course. ^ 

4 < To point a morale [see Point], 

More. 1- The more you read the more you will like to 
read ; (Adv.) This paradigm is typical of the adverbial force 
of *The’^ when followed by a comparative : meaning “by that 
degree*' or “to that extent" i, e. pro;7ortionalely or commeuBur- 
ably. 

Ubq them after your cwn honour and dignity, 

The lets they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. — S ba,k. 

Let tbotte love now who never lov’d before 

l^t those who always loved now love the more , — Parneil. 

The adjective force of the combination must appear 
striking a g. 

Who wickedly wiee, or badly brave. ^ 

Is but the more a fool, the more a jtnave.»Pops. 

More " is usually an auzilUry to make a compsratavc 
degree of the adjective word. But when used independently it may b« 
used (1) as noun, e.g. 1 know more of him than you do; (2) as adjeotive> e g. 
1 know mors English than my vmaeular; More matter with lesa art: 
a both uses the mtouing is one of It sigiuflis 
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with adverbU force ; ^q. It is wrong to say ** I know him more tlian yon 
do ’** *• More ’’ should He ch.tng^ into the qtiolitatm adverb “ better 
There mo/< things in heaven and earth, fToretio^ 

Than arc iheaoit of in your philosophy,— HaMLidt 

2- All the more : [see the note under ii/f.] 

3- To t>e no more : (pred. ady ) Dead and gone. Cassius 

no more — Shaic. 

[Kere *' is unlike its common use is a verb of ^complete .predication » 
exists (no longer.) Cf. It is All over with a person* 

Morning^* 1* Morning bath : Tub. 

2. Morning Call : Visit paid during the afternoon, 

3* Morning c/rew : Such as ordinarily worn. Contra : 
Evening dress : such as is worn at dinner in the evening or at 
parties. 

Morrow* 1* morrow (n) The following day, 

2 On the morrow (ndv.) on tlie next day. 

[When a direct qinitHtioii ha'i ths word ^'tomorrow/' it iS changed into 
oil tile morrow '* in the indirect narration. 

He said •* I will see you tomoirow ” (direct). 

He said thst he would see me on the morrow ; (Indirect). 

(fig,) On the morrow of a long war ; at the time follow- 
ing it. Contra. On the ^e of. Cp. On the neck of. 

Most* 1- Makes the most of his time : utilizes it as 
much as possible ; does uot lose a moment. 

Cp. Not to suff**r the grass to grow under one’s foot 
It was a merry life while it lasted, and he would make the most of it. 
*-DiCKmis. i e. enjoy it to the fullest extent. ^ 

% To make the most ofSk point : To strain ; To amplify; 

gmtrally, To make the most of it - use pr employ it to the best 
adrantage. x 

3. For the most part : (adv ) In the main ; nsaally. 

m. mitliiikM we /«r (&« «i«i( jNirt grammatical. 

Mad«it tngediM of rdigUm are, for OetiuMpaH, withdraw! frpm 
«bMT«a|ion, enacted in the prirapT borne mthw than on the puidio 
al«ge.—FaptBSM. >> . , 



Most Mountain 

Jt most: (adv.) Not mpre than' (Bumerioallj taliug 
the highest figure). 

Ther« were present twenty persons at most. 

(adj) No more than, no other than. Nothing short of. 

This is at most a tempoiization. 

Note the peculiarity in the omission of the def. ArticJ^ » 
before the superlative.] 

5 . The most : ( 11 ) The utmost, 

7'hc most that could be done was done. Cp* The best. 

Rut differentiate : To do utmost. 

[Dissociated from “the,” ‘‘Most” is adverb = More than others. 
The vocation of a pleader pays most or is most payinff. Some writers prefer 
“ best ” as adverb of quality.] 

Mother- — 1* Mothtr uiti Native wit; common sense; 
Gumption. 

Mount- — 1 To mount guard (V. h) To go on duty as 
guard or soutinel 

Five members of the College atafiP were told off to mount guaid ip the 
examination hall. 

2. To mount guard over (a thing) V. T. To safeguard ; 
To keep watch against the removal of. 

When the whole family set out for Sifcla, only two servants were left 
at homti who mounted gu.ird over so much property. 

3. Slowly the debt mounted up to Fifty Ihousjind 
Rupees, i, e rose or increased (Y. I.) ; amounted. 

Mountain.— 1- The waves ran mouutain-high (adv): 
as high an u mountain ; (rose) to the height of mountains. 

2. To make a mountain of a molt hill [see “Make— ot'* 
under iMake.] To convert sorotthing insignificant into one 
ol very guat iinportauce. To exaggerate enormous/g* (V. I) 

No^ 7 -«ome writers prefer “ out of” to o/i] 

3. The motmiain brought forth a mofise : great exertion 
yielding nothing significant : grave disappointment was the 
result. [See Labour]. 

Cp. The bubble burst. The bubble was pricked.' To turn out crabs. 



Mfliuth <7$ Miidh 

Motlih — The repoit passed from mouth to mouth : 
spread from oue perfiou to another. [FigV Me tony my ; n» 
def. article.] 

2- He 18 doim in the mmth : (pred. adj^) Dejected, 

’ t)e8pondent^ Dispirited ; Chap-fallen. 

3* I took tht tOvreU out of hia mouth : said what be bad 
been about to say. . 

4. The order was ^iven by word of mouth ; orally ; 
Not by writing; Contra : In black and white. 

6. A Hog yiveg mouth (V. I.) harks. 

1^4 To laugh OH the wrong elde of ohe^s mouth : [opposite 
of “To lauch To Kmont. 

7. To make mouths : (V. 1.) To make a wry face id 
d 6 ri 9 on.[ The object of derison takes the prep, “at*' before it/| ' 

The singiftar a inouth ” is also used instead of the pUiial. 

8 To make one's mouth water. (Fig ) To cansO a person 
to feel a atrong desire for eotnething. [as the sight of savoury 
iood cause-H the luouth to be filled with saliva]. 

Outwardly t did not like him for his speculative ventures ; yet hii 
enormous gains at times madt mg mouth Uniter, 

You have spoken as if Oovemmetit of India, against its will and 
its letter, were dupes of a little knot of greedy tnill-owners who not 

Satisfied with the pi oAta that might muke any hody'% nioUth 
Chjjiberlain. (Lancashire depuiation). 

So. To hrinjj: Water to one's mouth. 

MoV6-— 1* To rriave heaven and earth \ V,,t. To exert 
Orerypogsible endeavour. To spare no efforts. 

Op, To leave no stone uhtumed , To strain every nerte ; To do one's 
level ; To play one's best eard. 

Much.— !• He ie net much of a scholar : (adj.) no good ; 
Indifferent. 

5. Much about the siitne ; (adv.) nearly equals 
I'Mr qualifications are much ubciU the same* 

Ituofi of a nmolxiess (InfnL)-' 



Much , Muster 

3< 1*0 nfile much ado about' nothing : To make a fuse 
or bustle about a'^tnere trifle. 

Cp. A to-do (noun) commotion. Tempest in a teapot. 

4* Much cry and litilt wool : TaU t«tlk nvithout an; 
corresponding result. Braggadocio. Rodomonfude. 

6. In as much as : ((Jonj.) Since ; Seeing that (see As^k 

6. Much of <?' muchness: (pred adj.) Very near]} the 
same or alike. 

Cp. Much nbont the same [Supra]. 0 child, meu’n men (grammati- 
cally iucorrect=meu are men) gentle or simple, they are much of a 
wiwc/iwcM,— G kouqk Eliot. 

Mud. 1. To throw mud at a person, (V. T.) To speak 
vilely of ; To make disgraceful imputations regarding. To 
scandalize; To besniirch. 

If you throw mud enough, some of it will stick — Prorerb 

2. To Stick in the mud (V. 1.) To fail to make progress 
owing to surrounding difficulties. Hence, the adj stichindhe-mud 
[unprogressive] person. 

Music. To faoe the music : To present a hold front in 
a difficult situation. To acctjpt a difficult position at its worst 

Cp. To take the bull by the borne. To beard the liou in his den. 

Muster* 1* To muster up (courage) : (V. T.) To sum- 
inon up (courage which is dormant) ; To gather. 

2. Let us Mttsier streny : (V, I.) gather together in suffi- 
oient strength. 

3. To pass muster ; (V. I ) To bear examination or in- 
spectiou ; To pass witiiout censure. 'J o be accepted as 
sufficiently good or satisfactory. 

The higher and middle class pose muster for the British people. 

Perhaps Tom Garbage drops his visiting card into tbe letter box of B«>me 
great bouse where party is impending, on the off cbaace that his name may 
past muster in a crowd and an invitation card may find its way to Lis 
modsat dwelling. — R usSbll. 
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Nail — 1 I nailed my colours to the msytti Resolutely 
determined to »dheie to the course adopted. There is neither 
surrender nor compromise. Must persist, 

[ See the QuoUtion under ‘'Olive’* ] 

2- To nail (a coin) to the eounUr : 

To put (the false coin) out of circulation liy its nailing. (Fig,) 
To expose the falsity of (Htatenient) 

3. You have hit the right nail nn the head : Touched the 
exact point ; given the true explanation. 

C p To hit the tnark. 

4- To cKld a nail to ones coffin : tffo hasten his death by 
painful or annoying circumstance or beliavionr on the part of 
a peison must loved, 

Thia tuieforinne adds a Qait to my ooSin. 

Care fo our coffin adds a nail no doubt 

Ai)d every giin, so merry drawe it Out. — J, WaLCOT, 

Of To bring one’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

5. f will pay one Hundred Rupees oit the nail (adv): imme 
diately in CMsh. Cp. Paj on the counter. 

{Fig ) This topic is m the nail. Talked about, or being 
discussed. 

6- Hard as nails (pred adj) : in robust health; also, very 
callous or unfeeling. 

7. Fight as nails ; (pred. adj.) In perfectly good health. 

Naiuby* Nambypamhy: (adj). Affectedly simple; 
weakly seutimental ; mawkish (persons) ; Insipid or rapid (sen- 
timents, utterences (fee.) 

There is oothiog epicene or namby pamhy (ahmit them (youagmen at 
Oxford now seeking Holy orders). — K usssll. ^ 

Name- 1- To name a day 1 To 6x^4 day for any thing, 

% A lady mmes tlie dfly : fixes the day for her marriage. 

3* He ran so far as to call me : disonbe- me by 
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Narrow 


uncouth and nnoomplimentary tarma [Mark the plnral]. 

4* Ha has heqiieathed a great name ; i. e. reputation. 

SOp Good nam^t io mao and womaOi dettr xaj lord, 

<. Is the immediate jewel of their souIs.^^Sbak. 

5* In the namt of : In behalf of ; On the part of ; ^ , 
the authority of ; Itelying on. 

0 libery f liberty I^how many crimes are committed in ihy name ! 

A host of zealous reformers h^ia sprung up, whose measures, far from 
attempting to meet the growing demand, seem to ire mainly directed towards 
reducing the spheie of higher education in the nanie of efiiciency. 

So, lit the name of (God, goodness, common sense etc.)’ 
Invoking as authority. 

In the name of the Lawjihrhich is Mercy, depart. —D, Tklsgiuph. 

Cp. To cull to witness. 

6. Their wawe is legion : [See Legion], 

]V ap — 1. To tohe a nap\ To have a short sleep, or 
doie hy day^ Cp. One’s siesta, 

2. To catch a person napping : To take him unawares^ 
To 8ur|)ri,se hnn when he is asleep, i. e, off his guard. 

They took him nappino in hit* bed. — B ctlkr. 

Cp To catch a weazel aeleep. 

Nftpkill’ To lay up (talents etc.) in a napkin : 
[Rofetence to the Bihie-Luke xix, 20]. To make n<> use of 
(them). So, To bury in a napkin. 

The heritage of freedom cannot be wrapped in a napkin ; nor buried in 
the field of those who are heira to it. — Mr. Curtis, 

If arrow-— 1 The narrow house or (M16’8 narrow home : 

[See Bed.] The grave. 

So, one’s narrow bed ; “ono’a narrow cell.”' 

2* A narrow escape \ safe going-off with little margin. 

Cp Hnirbreadth escape ; 

A close shsve. A touch sod go. By the skin of one’e teeth. 

So, He *oa by s ruarw> majoritf, i. e. with little mofgia. 
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Kature.^i- (Wandering) t» a state of nature: (adj) 
naked as when born, 

Cjf. In nature’s garb : stark naked; In birtb-dky suit; tky'Olad (facetious). 

2« The request came from my superior officer and was 
in the nature of a mandate : as a sort of ; belonging to tho 
•fclass or category of. 

Jousts arc in the nniure of tournanicuts'. 

[See the quotation under £lm*uant.] 

3 . (It happens) /n the course of nature : (adt,) In the 
ordinary coarse of things ; as the common result. 

4- To pay (he debt 0 / nature : To die. [By taking birth 
a person takes his lease of life from Nature]. 

To ease nature : To evacuate the bowels ; To pass 
stool ; or To void urine. 

Sa. J^aturtf^s m'ond course : bicep. --SnAK. 

6, Speechifiication comes 7iatvfal to him, i. e. is easy and 
agreeable to him. It is uaturnl in him to speechify. 

Ke The ne pius ultra : [Nothing more beyond, Lat] {n.) 
The furthest point atlainable, {Jig.) peifection ; acme ; culmina- 
tion The meridian height. 

Keck- 1, To !Uii necit and wfcA : fadv.) with the neck 
of the horses parallel, i. e. even in a race, neither horse being in 
advance of the other. Cp. To keep abreast. 

Hence the (adj ) ‘‘a neck and neck’' race : (/{^.)keen and 
very close competition (in any contest as trading or examination) 

1 a . To win hy a 7ieck : (adv.) by the length of head and 
neck. To make a nery close finish. 

2. To break the neck of (any task, work, affair or business) 
To destroy the main force of (it) ; To get through the worst or 
bardoat past of ; To accomplish the tnain or most difficult 
part of. 

8« To tread an the nech of an adversary . To subdue him 
niUriy. 
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4> Td ri«k one’t neel, i. e. life. 

er 

5- (To play) AWk or nothing : fadv.) most desperately; At 
all risks, i. e. hazarding oiie*$ a1\ on success. 

It ia ne€l or notkiny ■ (adj. pre<l) : a ease for cli'spsrate attempt. 

Cp. Bottom dollar, 

6. (To fell one or despath one) Ned and crop (adv.) 
Bodily : with head fVrst ; Headlong. 

7* To carry or drive one neck and heel$: (adv) Summarily, 
Cp. Bag and bagtrage. 

8. On the neck of an event *-(prep.) Immediately following. 
Soon after. Cp, On the morrow of. Contra. On the eve of. 

Need. 1. You need not go : It is not necessary that 

you should go. 

Note the ntnission of the sign of the Iniiintive which i% 

allowfthh* only in ntgiUlve snd Interrogative sentences. In the affirmative 
"to" insertsd. c. g It needs to be done with care. 'Ne**d’ is V. T, 
||;averuing tlie liifiuitive noun as objeot 

2. In need or at one's need : iu case of urgent necessity 
as troulde, djatress, or any sort of difflculty. 

A frieinl m need is a friend imleCd — Provbrb. . 

He faile<l tuein <ny need. 

Besertt'd «tr hie need 

By those his former bounty fed.— D rydsi?- 

6o, Iti tUues i)f need : 

• • ♦ A hhistering band (the Militia) 

And ever, but Umee of fued, at hand, - Drydsjc. 

1/ iue*i be : If it becoiue:! necessary, i- e. the necessity 
being felt. If necessity arose, , 

The capital, if need be, should be evacuated, — Bni.LBTi!f. 

[Beware of using " need " in the plural number aa it is an abstract 
noun; needs ” is used adverbially a oecessarilf or of aeoessity — where 
is only the adverbial suffix], 

NatXt The mottoa was carried ntm con : (adv.) No 
one coutmdicting, i, e, unanimously. Cp. With one consent. 
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H^ighbouV* — A^suoiin iheniightmr}iOodofTi%,\fi^^ i.«. 

approaching ; alinoat. 

KWVO. — 1. To strain every nerve: To make all possible 
efforts* To do one’s level best. 

I will strain evefry n^riw to conciliiite til races cltsaM and creeds — .L# H. 
^ 2. He did this in a ^/tt of nes^ves ; (ndvj while under 

nervous excitement. Cp. Highly strnng. nerves. 

3. He nerved Kimself to bear this heavy calamity : 
regained sufficient strength, Cp, To pull oneself together. 

Neat — 1. To feather one's nest : To enrich oneself 
(particularly from emolumonts derived from agencies for 
others). (See Feather]. To save a deal of money. 

So. To line one's nest while feathers are flyii»g. 

2‘ A mare' y nest : a hoax [See Uare]. 

3- A nest-egg. [IJt An egg left in the nest to prevent 
the hen from forsaking it. It tempts her to lay other eggs 
beside it.] (Fig.) A small sum of money laid hy as the 
oomnieucernent of larger savingn. 

With bookii and unaiey placed for show^ 

l.ike nest-eggs to make cltc«uta 

And for bis TiIsm opiiiioo |!aT Hu niaRAa. 

4» A ttMt of boxes : A set of infixes of gradually 
diminishing sizes each enveloping the one next Hiualler. 

$. It is an ill bird that fouls its rnon nest : one should 
not speak ill of home. 

Kettle*' — To grasp a ; (Fig.) To tackle difficulty 

or danger boldly, 

« Tender 'hsuded stvohe a nettle 
. And it stinga you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a mto (if mettle 
And it soft as silk remains. A Hir.f,. 

Thus (lid M.r. Lloyd George grasp a net tie even fn (he midst of wsr.^ 

Never.—l. Never mind ; Do not mind at ail | so b# 
not troubled in the least (about the inatter). 
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2 - (I paid) never a fartieing". ftot a farthing ; Not at all. 

[An mphatic detiiftl without reference to»ll time past or even future 
Bo, never a bouI was presentssNot even a souL Never a rupee will be 
subscribed ; Never a one as none.] 

JIf. Nevet 80 : (ciiriouHly iiied folr ever eo in Conditiunal 
clatises the negative giving no meaning]: (adv.) To av. " 
nn limited extent. 

The adder will not hearken to the voice df the charmer, charm he 
nmr #0 wii^oly.— T he Bible (i. e.) although be chaim ever 10(1.0, very) 
wisely. 

4. Ho will be nem^ the better for the change, i. e. none 
the better. 

5 * Never ntnre : At no future time. 

0 . Never the le^s: (Oonj ) Not for all that; Nof 
'^vithatanding, Cp. All the same. 

7. It is never too late to mend : always possible. 

Nicety* — la To a (adv.) Perfectly, Precisely/ 

Kxaoilj. Even in minute details. 

If it (theology) wan low, it knew to a nicet'^ who Were converted and 
Who were not. — RrrflSEi.L. 

Luuchetm suita him io a nicety — Ibid Cp- (The .'^eat wee cToue) to a turn^ 

2 - Nice and: (adv.) Satisfactorily. 

The carnage is going nice and fasC 

Nick*— 1. the nich or Fn the nick of time : Elactly 

at the right moment. Neither early nor late. 

The predident arrived in the nick of time. 

[fn Shakeapeare the word '* pat is used to express this fdea-*— ebnti- 
aiently, 0^ jmt in the nick. 

And pat be comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy ••*^K. Lvaiu 
N ow might f db it pot.— H a»lbt. Cf. The psychological seoment. 
The eleventh hour. (To come up) to thw ecratoh.} 

3. To nick the train : Jutt to catch it, 

night — i* ni^ht- at nightfall; in tte evening; 

Also, during the night,. 
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2, JBy During the night ^ 

The tun ahftt) Dot smite tbae hy day, nor the moen by PsalVi 

The ftuii eblhet by day and the moon and stars by night 
2 (he worked) All night long: For the whoto nigby. 
the omiaaion of the article before m^At]. 

^ Hence, the adj. “night-long** {set* Day.] 

4- To malce a night of it : To carry festivities and the 
Jike) on through the night [“it** is indebnite]. 

The Prince is making a night of it i. e, sitting up leseti»g--[A slang 
expreasiu n. ] 

Night mare: Fantastically horrible dreams. A feeling 
of sutlocation felt during sleep : An Incubus, to whose agenc^ 
such dresina accom} aiped by the oppressioii of the chest were 
supposed due. (Ftg) f'onie over- powering oppressive influence. 
This is the hag, when maids he op their b&cks 
That presses them. — S uak. 

The nt^Afmare wtib her lahoie ninefold seems to make it the favourite 
scene of her gambols.— W. 1 kvis3. 

Lit The boirible apparition. “ Kinefold *' si^her brood of nine* 

0. Nighteoil} contents of privies, cesspools etc* 
removed at night 

Nine— 1. A nin^ days' wonder : A novelty or curiosity 
OBUsing abnormal excitement only for a very short time, 

[“Nine** has no reference to the definite period ; a favourite 
number witlii ancient writers as “ninefold ’* above, and “nine 
fanow of the sow ** in Shak (Macbeth)] 

In modern England men of a more flaccid faith are ^nervously eager 
to brmg their beliefs into harmony with every nine days* wonder in adeiiti- 
fic disoovwy.— R uisklu 

2* A cat has nine lives, (Proverb) [See Cat] 

3» Possession is ntns points of the law, i. e. nine out of 
the standard Un or nine-tenths. Nine chances out of ten for 
legal declaration in the possessor's favour* 

4« 9e is dresee4 up le fAe nintn : (adv.) Elaborately* 

So, To praise a man le the nines : lavishly ; profusely* 
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BToble- Noblesse oWi^«[(Fr) : Rnnk im^eea oLligation^- 
I htiVM known meu,to wkuin Xabitist oblige meant every thing : meu 
who, juat hfcauae they had great atatioii autl great name, felt tltecnteWes 
conatraiiiod to place all they had at the service of unpopular causes and to 
chauipioa the feeble against the naighty*‘-‘R(7saKLri (on Aristficracy). 

In the cuniitiy^ for very shame’s sake. Ladies visit the poor, and 

carry savoury messes to the sick and teach in Sunday schools. All 
tilings are recognitions, mode with greater or less good-will of the principle 
(Xobletse ^oblige) tliat phiperty has its duties i>n well as its rights, and 
that no one can decently live a life of unmixed self-indulgence and self- 
seeking. — Iniu (Cloaca maxifiia). 

Nod— 1. The tower is nnddin^j to its fall : inclined ^ 
forward os indication of its opproachin*^ falling down. 

3* I have a nodding acquaintance with that person, i. e. 
slight knowledge of him. 

have a nodding acquainUmce %vith I olitical 
Economy, i. e, a Nmattcrvng of information on it. 

4- “A'oeis and becks and wreathed smiles*^— MllTON. 

Marks of rocognilion and courtesy. 

5, A nod is us good as a wink to the Iflind : (Fig.) There 
is no use in arguing with a person who is determined not to 
see into a matter, v 

Noise-— 1- To make a noise in the world \ (V. I.) To 
become renowned or notorious. (A fact) widely talked of. 

C?, To leave one's maik. It is noised abroad (hat, 

2. A'otst/ non tense . [JiUitention,] Baidirduh. 

Nonce — 1. -for the nonce ; (Fred, adj ) 

(Adv.) Temporarily, For then + once. i. •. the present 

occasion or purpose.] ^ 

I will tftk. OraUanc'. adfioa and be a talker /or the nonce.— I>H«aT0K 
Cp- For the time being. 

^ Utonuword- k word coined for a single occasion 
e. g, Pickwickian. 

Many verbs that oHgbiatad as nonee^woris hats becoms established 
with ceiirictioa to oat of Uie siGapte word's senssSe^Fowhsa. 



None Note 

Noil6- — 1- None the + (a comparative) adjective, [la 

•Qch couibioation ^qodc* ia preferred to ‘uo.’] 

iVone the worm /or it : Not worse to auy propoHionate eatent (or 
ou that account. 

!Sir Geo) go Barnes Seems none the wont for the high and loog'^main ' 
Uiiied pressure upon him in these days as the SecreUry of the Board 
aU*ra()a.-- T imes. 

He came away none the wiser : knowing no more than before. 

Contra : All the better fur. 

So, A one the Less for. Contra^ AU the more, [which see]. 

Progress i^ none the less real, because it is slow. 

But It is none the Use (i. e. nevertheless) true that those apparent 
miracles were essential to Christ’s success. —Ecos Homo. 

[Note tlie mtioductury *‘but/] 

A self-gorernment. Uwuffh, romote at preaent, is none the less sura to 
come iu the fulness of time.— iSrau. 

[Note the introductory ‘’though,'*] 

Bote also the conjunctive usissuevertheless in 

The scope of your inquiry is strictly limited. Aone the less there is 
important spader woik for you to do. — Lobo Cuslmsfobd. 

2. sYone so good ; None too happy ; None too aooo. 
[None is udv. = Not.] 

Tiie ranks of our good talkers — none too numerous a body at the best— 
have been opportunely ifiiuferced by the discovery of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell,— K uisbll. 

3 . 0 / none efeci : (adj.) Ineffectual; of no effect whatever. 
[The form is empliatic]. 

There was still some comfort left in the world when a miserable man 
could*hy suicide render the tyrant’s proud will of none effect 

4* Hia fihoea were none of the beet ; (an euphimiam for) 
untidy, aloveoly, not good at all. 

Sof his intelleot is none of the dearat* .* [Hark the superlative uae in 
the idiom.] 

& Nans of [A deprecatory combination] ; Nothing . 
of thia kind ia fit to be heard, Not a bit of it. 

rU (have) none of it : honour ia a mere •cuteheon.-**SflAX. 

KOSS: t mn : (wIt.) onder (be imjoedl* 
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range of hi* obsei^ration ; straight before him. {Aff-) 
regardlcNH of his di^leaaiire. 

With tho uDpraeticitl raan’i bliudneaa to thiagft under noee Brutus 
opposed Cassius’s proposal of pattiog Autony to death.— '‘Deiqhton. 

2“ To follow on^a nose : (V. I.) To go straight forward 
(fig ) : To be guided by inatiuct. 

3* To Kt^p one*$ nose to the grindstone [see Grindstone.] 
So, with one’s nose at the grindstone ; working very hard. 

4 To turn up (me* s noae at (person or thing) : To show 
disdain for. 

fi. To cut the nose off one's face : To act to one’s hurt while 
trying to harm another. 

So, To cut off one's nose to ^pite one a face : To indulge pique 
at one's own expense. 

0. To had a person hy the nose : To make him do just 
as one pleases. 

Th« rulers of the King— Log type arc led hy the nose by their Seoretariee. 

Cp. To turn or twist round one’s little finger. 

7. To thrust (or put) one's nose into others' affairs. 

To meddle officiously in other people’s business. 

To be a busy-body. To intrude ipto something. 

Cp To put one’s oar in another's boat. Paul Pry. 

0. To put a mans nose out of joint : To disoonoert or 
frustrate him ; To supplant him in a person’s favour. 

9. To pay through the nose ; To have to pay an exorbi^Qt 
price, To bo everohargod- 

lOv That matter stitiks in my nostrils : is disgustingly offen- 
aive to me. 

Not* 1 Not a hair of your head shall be touched : not 
eiren one. [adv, **not’* emphasises whioh is adj. at aU 
articles are]. 

% Not a Jew : many: 

So, Not a mall amoant ; alarge amonnk 



' iiil» ; )tti alfttcut^ ms»lltoa at 

tha «a»t»higr.^%S' * «t ho wiimr$ i. «. teM6i$i»*7<} 

• * 

9 Mat &e. : ft pftnntli«ti«ftl ftatfcMut ftgkiQit 
Of^NMMitft iatannoo. 

t^'oata' ayotiait hfn H«( Oiat ho {• « man without tnfluonoo. OdtltEnt:*** 
tAataAII tho Mme; neror thelMft (Ho U a uau ot iaSuancoi navulit 
tSa’Iaw I *ata agaioot him.] 

ITote. To eftaitjre otie*i n&U : T6 assume suddenly au 
altored attitude in the expression of one's views. To become 
imddenly more or less o( an opposite oharaoter. 

K real statesman (Ud newly appointed governor) must change his 
note regarding the people whom he fs celled to ruie. 

0 To tahe note o^: (V. T.) To notice or pay atto^ition to. 

3. After the meeting is over we shall compare nok $ ; 
exchange our views. 

4* He is a writer Of note, (adj ) Noted , famous ; distin- 
guished. 

Nothixig* !♦ (Can) fnale nothing o/ [see Make- of] 
utterly fail to understand ; (hence) To treat as trifle. 

. Those are so stupid that the prince can moXre nothing of (hem; they sts 
scarcely fit to blow their own noses. — L ord SitTMORS. 

% This is nothing to the point : absolutely Irrelevant. 
[Nothing M adv : uot at all*] 

3, Notkiing to; Nothing in oomparison with. [To denotes 
ratio ] « 

Tike hoieted Musnee of MaOiemaUcal studiei Is nothing to tegfe.*-? 
J. a ffiMw * 

There in nothing for htif tP Introduce the comphlierj 
•yMm 5 doljr gltemaHTe ft [Tt i« indefinite ] 

4 U was wef for n^Aingt (that be made thin remark) ; 
(ade) po mm purpose^ 

is 
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^ Now*— !• never, [Elliptical for/'If it be not done 

now it will never be duue/’J *Thi« is the n^ok of time^ So good 
an oppoi’tiiiiity l)eiu 7 nc^locted will not come again. 

2 * y^nv and then : [udv.] Oceaiiioimily. At intervals of 
eitlier t'imo or (though rarely) epace. Nuw.^Now ; At one 
t/rne and at anotiicr time. 

I HCfUi only to hive like ahoy playiii^; on tha »oa «»hore and 
(livcrtiug my.ae!f in nnioan'lihtn riii.bnga smoothfr pebl>le or a prettier ^heil 
ihun orcliiKAr}', yyhilrtt the greit oce m of truth lay all uudiscovored before 
me. — Sui la\AC NK^vTo^. 

A mead h'lte, und thoro a heath, uml A'ow and then a wood [hero sspace i» 
meant but tbui udi* is lare j—OuAMON. 

so, Every n av anil thn ; Noiv and again, 

09 At tune's ; lioiu tiujo to time. Jiitfcn^ttenl.ly ; upon occasioD. 

3 * Ab// noio : only a little while ogo ; recently. 

4. Ti/i Hoiv (adv) : up to the present tirno ; «e far. The 
prep “iiir' IS suo'40^tive (d’ a clianjco of condition after ‘‘now.*’ 

The wii.^ divided into twv) parties till nim i. e the diviaion w 

jtt AU Olid 11 w. IVu It would be vviMUg i> wr.te as above if the feplit still 
c-Uilniues t»r U U o!y to couiniue. 

Null- 'r no Will is null and vtud ( vdj). v)f no iogal efficacy; 
iviihoiU validity. Invalid; Not binding. Sk\ the contract id 
void in law = u.'ijeless from a legal point of view; inoperative, 

NUillbor- 1 Number one ; A pcison’a self or owu iu* 
tcrest. “ Take caro of nurnber one/’ 

* 2 He is a hack nwahe7\ [ffg. from newspapers and 

periodicals], [see Back,] 

3. 1 told you number of times : (adv.,) very often. 

4* So, times mi hoxit number (adj.) i. e. Innumerable; 
numberless; that cannot l)o counted, ^ 

5. Ui^ days are numbered; He ha$ not long to live, 
[Takeu from* the Bible. Daniel V. : God hath numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it] 

Cp. Kgt to be long for the world. 
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Nut 1, Thi^ Is a hayd nut cratk : a difticuH problaijci 
to solve, 

2- He is a hard nut to t^raeh * a person difficult to dsal- 
witb, or to get the better of. A tiasty customer. 

3* To be nufn to (a person) : To deligl^t. 

To edge liiu wsy along the crowded paths of life warning ail UuniAa 
"sjTmpafehy to keep iu distance was what the knowing oiu‘« called nots t« 
Scrooge (i. c things greatly deiightiugl," I->ickess 

Converdel)’, A person is nufs ou a thing: He delights in it. 
4. /n a nnuhdl * (adv,) In a coucsso funn. In the briefest 
possible onanuer. 

\ie presented the case in <i imtikdL * 

Tne ritplanatiou U u nui&fttfl * may he conci^-ely t'tatod 
The volume its a p(tliiical liihtoiy uf the war m an ontahuMal nut^kdi 
Thifi is the Indian prob’em a unuhdt ))OMpK‘ p;r(>wn fully coivcion# 
of their destjuy ar'.^ pea<;**fijlly ati'ugijljug foi political frcodoiu agaiiiwt a 
powerful aad cllzjieut Jiui’caucracy, — M r, Jinna. 


O 

0- 0 dear nu 1 *, an exclamation denoting dihiipitoint- 

ttieiit and surprise, • 

Oak. Te eporf one's oak : To sliut the outer d.oor fof a 
set of rooms) so as 1) exclude visitors [A uiiivofsity phrase] 
HencOf '‘a sported oak/* in college or university parlance, is a 
persou who remains exclusive. 

Oar< !• I iny oar tn no man*s boat ! am npt officious 
enough to meddle iu other's affairs; Not pragmatic; not busy 
in the concerns of others. 

2, To lie Of rest ou one’s "ours : To cease Umporarif^ 
from hard work. 

But it U my earnest hope that those who have done is> much ^riiii; 
this iiebeme [of Hindu Univeraity] tslroition will uot now 
sari.-'LoBS fixBUiji&a. 
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3> To toss oftrt. [see Toss.] 

Oat~l To %Qw oae'a wild oa^s : To iudulge in jouthful 
frohoa or excesses (before becoming atea^j). 

Whcu Mr. Hhiipendra Nath Bjwtu became iavoly^ in aa ag^f^ttoa 
against the Pavtitiou of Beugal he vm tomng hi» politwal MfUd oa^i, and^ 
rT<;u at that time he was a reatraiaiug iiifiivienoe and did hia atniost %n 
beep the movement within coustitutional limits. -''STAT£SHA2i< 

At AyloHhury tlu; Radical leader had been a man of uutoiioualy pro* 
iiigite lUu, and when Mr. DisracU came U) seek re^eloctiou as Tory 
t^iiitiicellor of the Exchtiquor, this tribute of the people producenl at the 
bfifctings the Ratlii-al mauito-ito which Mr. Disraeli hsd issued twenty years 
be-fure— •' vvhat do you say to thut, sir ” “ I say that we all aou> our wild oaU 
uiid no oii« kiiow^ the luetiiiiiig of that phrase better then you.-* HuSaftU 

2 To have nhoion one*$ wdd oais : Tu have > given 
y >utiiful tollies ; To have become steady. [The perfect teuaa 
brings out tbo diflPeronoe from 1.] 

Obiter. Ohiter dicium (Lat u ) : A thing said hg Hu wag 
ai f> aontboticuUy. 

Amid tliOrij grim morsels of experimental philosophy Lord Houghton 
wouhi otrtaia o6tRr dicta w'hich come straight from the unspoiled 

gojdui'Mb of a really kind heart — Uubklli>, 

Mr. BirroH’s Obiter dieia had sfictuod for him a wide otrcle of friends* 

ObjBCt* Objfci lesson, A lesson iVi school on some exhi- 
bited object or its puiture. [In kindorgarloii schools much of 
the knowledge is imparted in this way}. 

One fron^ which experiued in^y be gained ; the teaching of 
life. Hence a striking practical illustration of some principle. 

’ , When Loid Shaftcabury received hie guests, gentle or simpl*^* St * The 

.Siiiid/' the mixture of aUteliu^sa and geniality in his bearing and address 
was ob/<kft if J^on |d high breediOg.—Q. W. E. ttmjsa^LX*. 

OccaftioOi 1 On occaeioH or npon ocooston : (adv;) 
whenever need arises ; Fiom time to time according to oppori 
lunity. At* certain times when ueoessary. Oeoasionally. 

1 like him beoauae ha ia useful an pccoste^ 

That clovsr kd can steal upon oe^ottoH.— H. MaosiRUB. 

Cp Kow and tlien. At times. 
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3* I Aawe <>ccatto>i/or (lielp, scrvloo^t^c.p re<juife. 

4 - To m<uion to do anythiiig: To soize m 
opportunity. 

To tab i)€casion by'tke forelock : To act at ouco [tee 
"forelock.] 

Q To rise fo the occasion : To ehow that energy vrhi. h ie 
needed in the apecitl aitoation or ciroumetauee. 

If the authorities had ri$en tA i/ie occasion^ they wouhl have comraac- 
dtered for the use of the sick a^wl wounded the spseii»u« hotels which are 
to be founded in Darjeeling^wad MuSioovie — BiaTE^MAN:. 

The necoseity for all the terrible parapherni^Ua of mod^ wat Um haa com- 
l^lled your profession [Engineeiingj to rise to the or(*f(iW,--Sni d.MiisTOH. 

Wo si^ confident that ho fLord Siaha) will n<c equa/ the great 
responsibility.— LoftD CaEtMSFORn. 

7, 0» the ocrasiow oj : when the evout or occurrence 
took place 

There great display o( firewoiks 0 % the occasion oJ his daughtur’i 
tnarriage. 

(Note the otnisiikmof article in (1) to (5) and it« itiaertion in 
(0) and {7)\ 

Odd. 1- At odfl 9imfs or (ndv) <rhcn unoccupied, 

% (To sit or lie it ) an odd cornri' (or angle) : A place 
unconnected with the main building ; on oat-of the *a*y pLioe. 

3* Toi/o odd Jobs* To perform coimh^ work. 

He was Prince Bismark’ji man Friday doing all $orU (f odd jol^ lot 
him.— D. N»wi • • ' 

A charwoman does my domestic work in odd joht, 

4 . Oddl^ enough or verp oddly i [condensed phrace m tt 
U ^eiy that]. It is curious or strange that, [A paradigm. | 

Kature» «erg oddly, when the horn of plenty is quite empty alwaya fills 
itWithhaWaa— W, Bmst. Cjp For a wonder. ^ 

a. Fin Rupne and mlrf w Rg. 5 4- some annaa; so 
euiM* 500 4* eteess In tens and units; so, again &000 an^ nddas 
0000 4* exoeti in hundredfi tens tvA 
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* « 

Odds 1* To be at odds toith : at variMoc with, In 4i*- 
agreement will) (poisons fato &c); disliking (things,) 

2* To fight agaiHBt oddfB . To combat with natnerlcal* 
excess force. 

They maintHined an onequal sfrtigajJe against overwhelming odd$. 

Uerrulcb UiutHplf must yield to tnUh — Siiak. ^ 

3* Tlit odiUdro It) oiu favour : The chances of advantage 
(•>r success) *So, the oddn atf that (adv) most probably. 

4 Bg Long odds ( idv) The ratio being 10 to 1, or 1 to 
nothing, i. c by considerable cxciss; bj lar , pre emuiontly# 

He IS by I iftf! odds the biildtst of the cbatripionB 

CjJ* By H loi||^halk ; out and away [bona odd® ss high probability.] 

4'- Totayodh , To offer advantage at hfihng. 

There a nuinb(*r litre wli<‘ weio ready to lay odds on Lord 
Chelmshrd being the N( \\ Vicenjy — Evu isuman 

So, To tnU odih To accept such advantage. 

5* Odds and cuds : (n) Remnants; sinaU miscellaneous 
scraps, {fig) nnimpoitanl coUcotions, ucwb, remarks, &c. picked 
up as Htay thini^s; oddments ; ‘snatclies of old tunes'— >-SUAK. 
TiuiH 1 c'ulho niy uakecl viU any 
With old oddt a?id entUeim n of l^lj wnt — ShaX, 

A marinft stoio ia k diop \^hei« all kinds of odda and fttdi are sold, 
Mi». Besant submitted th\t hers in as the fiiwt e<i*e in which a trivial 
collection of odds and ends vrert^ put togelher to justify the forfeiture. 

Waste hieket is unc into which waste odds and ends are thrown. 

* 

Cp. Flotsam nod jetsam ; candle-ends ; waifs and strays ; cheeseparinga. 

Odour* 1* Tn hold adour : (pi'ed adj) : In bad repute 
or in disfavour (with persons). 

Under a cloud, Blown upon So, a repntaUon la aald tK> be 

colour, 

2* [In oppoHitioQ to tlie above] the odour ojfimctitp : the 
reputation of being a saint. 

Tlieie the hermit lies buried in the odour etfiOniUfy about him. 

Of 1* Forsahm of God and man : iisoarded hg. 
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Sfe That hi 0 /cf W men vihmU bate doise this is vary strange 
i. e most or evao least of all. So, ofaU [sae Others (5).] 

3* Ho looks hi (tf nn eveninff :at sometime in the evenings. 

It k vrortli onduiuig fch© worat part of the raina to be able t*) view the 
beautiful s^oaeta when the rain eeaeea of an fveniny. — StaTSSMAN. 

4i I wish you Joy of this success : ooDgratulate you 099 itf 

Off 1 of -hand manner : (adj) free and easy. Hence, 
offhanded : (adj) without ceremony; wanting in ceremony. 

2* He can deliver 8pe<^ch offhand : (adv) withont previon 
preparation; extempore. im%nomptu. 

if. I refused him : (adv) point blank ; nnoen 

snoniously. 

. He is wefl-off M present fprod adj) : in good circum 
filftnoes. So, coinfo^'tab/y off\ Badly off. Pompously off, 

(Itt these denotes the eircumstance 8^>ecifie4 by the precedir 

adverb]. 

Q, Off with you ; [Trap, mood ] Bo oflf ; get away (a peremi 
tory ordei) So, off mth his head : Behead him; strike off hi 
head. 

6« Off and on: (adv) Intermittently; Now and again. 

He pays me calk off and on. 

This work took m« eight months off and on, 

7. Off-day : a day in winch a person is disengaged ftot 
msttai work. , 

3 . The offscourings of society : The dregs. 

9* The offside {oi horse or vehicle) ; The right. 

ContrE i The near side i, e The left, 

• Ofifonsivd* 1' To take the offensive. To take the aggreii 
sive action Contra. To be on the defensive, 

2 put upm^t off meins iy.T!.) 

C?brkt proposed to preserve Jtidaiam by putting it iipoh the tffentiv^ 
makhig It universal.— Bees Homo? 

Ce. The most effective defence is 



Oil ^ m Otiirt 

Oil— 1 Tu tiriUst »il: (Lit) To find a ipfiog wbieh yield* 
ttiineiHl oils as patroleuw. (fig) To make a lU4‘k^ liit Toattnm 
piospoiitj or success. 

2. To pi?ur oil ou the : To aggravate passion at* 
ready inftatnccK 

Cp. To add fuel to the flame. To himlle tuto a A&iae (V, I.) ' 

3 To jpr^itr oil on the (troubled) waters : To Smooth 

matters 'I’o appeaic fetiifc or any disturbance, 

4* To bivn tUo oil: To labour af study or 

writing far mto ni^hi. f V conuuon f hrase,] 

Whence la thy leurning ; bath thy toil 
O’er books consumed tht midnight Qil^ — 0^7. 

Old, 1. of old (adv) / foriueily; from long ago. 

The Paalma am of old atill net ve men and women to sufleri to dttre> 
to eedore. -PpOTiiruu. 

It waa aairl of old that those whom the Gods love die young.— Tinas* 

2 . of old St Hiding : (adj) Long e^tal>llKheJ. 

3* old woman : This phrase is jocularly applied to 
fimui men who arc like women in their ways. 

The Aiguuitiiii of the hoiiV.a Member (Lord Coleridge) amountfi to 
thi.i '-bec.lu^e «nme jodgo^ aro ofd wu7/ic^l, bheiefore all women are fit to 
be judge* — Ski lkant Dow'bR. • 

Old n'omvn (»{ modern ladU—PnoF, J. If, SaRKasl. 

Mo, All the old itomen of both «exea. 

Olive* 1« The Olive hraneh ; an emblem of peace 

and rcconcil’Hliun. 

Kven then dSflhonoiiT'a pryure he (Kox) apurned* 

The AuUied olivedminch returned, 

Stood for hiM cmiitry’s glory f ♦at 

And nniltd her coloun to the matt — SooTT, (Marmion) 

i hold the oliife ia my hand ; my words are as full of peace ae hiatW*-"- 
SCAK. (T. K.) 

I will ute the idive wkb my sword,— lafo (Timonjl- 

2k Alm/a child [generally lu the plural from the aim'rle 
used in the Book of Paalma (V16) Hhv ofaildien like atm p/a nik 
round thy Uble/'] 
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Tb« lodKem wi{« i^ud oUve^&randkfi of QUe Hr. * 

titni«r m mrj.^DxmKNit. •• 

1> Onct /oraU: (ftdv ) [though for oti0 titrto 
yet for mil i. e, permAiiootly] la fiual manner ; definitely; 

. Outright Not to be repeated, 

the hebitual eeto of ftdmmUti^tion the king officiatai!, but there 
were eotue nets which Jehovah bad done for the nation once for edit 
ia whicb^ aa they were not to be repeated, none of the bonae of David 
eould represent bim.-«KcoB Homo. 

Ittventiona end discoveries which are final aud slot eotyped can 1^ 
learned mec for 8ir J Mestom. 

[Some writers ioaot t and between * once * and ‘ for all *). 

2* Once in a way : (adv) on very rare occ» aiona ; very 
rarely. 

The monsoon has burst on the offiml date fur once in a way — rr<>vB»». 
Once tn a mp a man might get di unk. 

Cp Once and away ["“ou one paiticuhir occasion] Once in a blue mtiOii 
3* Once anti again : (adv) R(puatedly ; .i few tunes 
-j, Once upon attm . (adv) foimerly ; at at me indofiuit* 
time in the past ; uno fine day, 

(I was the m^n m the moon) when time was,--^SttaK, 

Hence, the adj. ^nce loved fnemi, i. e fpioiidam, 

5# Oftee bit fmer shy : A loss, failure or mtshap HufTered 
m ao undertaking is a lesson of caution against fau»r« rash- 
iiess. 

Cp A bnmt child dreads the fire. « 

0. Do it af once (adv) : Immediately ; forthwith; without 
further deliberation ; not gradually. * 

l^eu vested interesU come in, aud olass privileges stand in danger 
of being disturbed, the eousiderattunt of justice are at once put out uf 
co«rt,--B K. DUar 

AUo, at tbfi sama titufi (indicating hostile or oppLsite 
altribate ) 

• « w A grateful mind 

jfiy owing Owes not, but ttlll pays, at once 
Indebted sud disduirged.— Jfutoa (P. 1^ 
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The Kingilom of Qud liM »lway« beeo in 4W« 'nMH>n€» “W*** pMseat 
npd fiituro, at onrero^IrHod ftnd waitiu^ to be reelined. “BcCB Hu¥0. 

Kaakin'e work ia at onet a sf CCIlinill Knndi anil n sp0d%lai& Bol : 
it ia a mirror of the world and of O'mI in tb« world.— P a rrnKiio* 

due. !• Alone: (pred adj.) : In anion, concoyd, or 
agreements ^ 

I am at one with you in tbw master. 

Against the dominion of appetite all the teachers of pa-^nWnd are ctf 
one : all agree in repudiating the doctilue of the savage. — E cce lloMO. 

Al'.o, rpconcilw:! (with). 

2. With one voice : unfiiiiiiionsly. (ftdj.) 

Priui;es of the country and people (»f ail clasdca can now with owe voi^ 
aoedaim that Lord Hatdinge has proved tr«e to eveiy one of hie proousee— 
Ubvikw, Cp. As one man. 

3 . It is aii one to me whether yon pass or fail: (pred adj) 
just the same; making no difference whatever; of no consequence; 
indiiroreiit. 

4^ One of these days : eome of these days : (adv.) sdon; 
ahoitly. 

He would go home s»mf of these days and knock the old girl up- 

Hf will hang himself one of these days,— HaooAnn, 

Cp. One fiue day ; one fine morning, (some day| 

At laet Otic Ane m o'nit^g two glasM* coaches, drove up to the Ifiei 
Willise’s door.— D ickens. 

5 . For one iking he diinkri : If uotliing else can be said. 

The fellow’s very carelefianess about thi'Se charges proved, fof one 
ihinfft their Iresoluts want of foundation, — P aTM 

For one thing, w« ought all to be here,— B lackwood. 

For one thing the proGt aimed at in public departiuent i* very dittev-- 
eat fiwfio the pru6t of dividcnd4— N Statesman, 

la it not a eUiiling circumstance for one fAin^^that great discovems 
of science, that the quiet studies t f men in laboratoriesi that the though^ 
ful developments which have taken piace in quiet lecture rooms have now 
been turned to the deatiuetion of civilisation.— P rest Wilsom, 

S. I for one do not b«l)eT« this (I e. klthongh other! jaihy 
beliere) [see I.] . . • 



f , We shall fee pne too mmy f^r hM : It wiH be too l»ard 
for him tb dfeal with us by one degree. •• 

8/ ^6yo»e: {ad V,) separately. . 

Wheo bad man combine, f he good muet aflaociate ; elie th^ will 
bill one hy out, »n unpUied saurifuie, in a coaUraptibla struggle.— BVRKt, 

Ue U o»< in (or («n tkowand: exocptionalty good. 

10 . Atom blow or 9 trQh€ X (adv.) By a etortion ; 
without repeated efft-rts^ 

They aupported a meaeure which, at one fi/ow, put an end to aU trade* 

Cp* At one (ell swoop ; At one jump ; At o«o siiiitrh, 

OpOB. 1. (To receive persons) with open, armi (adv.) 
(To welcome them) warmly* 

2, - To open the door to : (V. T.) To give scope or oppor- 
tunity foi . 

Thiti method of appointment vfUl open the door to nepotism and^ 
consequent tnal practice. 

, 3 This is qn open eecret : a matter which, though not 
publicly announced, is known to every body* (placed in an open 
box, as it were,) 

Who will open the Ml ; (l^it.) lead the first dance. 
iilg) Take the first step an operation. So, To open tho 
debate. 

3. An open queetion (n. pred.): a matter in regard to 

w^hich diflicrent opinions etist ; (hence) legitiranto ; one ad^ 
mining of further diecugsion. • 

Cp A moot point* 

To keep an ppen enindi not to form any definite or deoieive opinion, ' 
To Open ontt epee : To disclose to him a surprmng 
fact: To undeceive him; To enlighten him about a mat tet 
which waa pot suspected before [see Eye 6,] 

7* f [The secret magic pass-word of the Forty* 

-fhJetes in the Arabian Nights for entry into their treasure 
osHJ (u) (fy.) % magical or mysteiious means of comin|aiding 
aeoesi W wbai"^ oaually ibao^es^ble, ' " 
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Op»n 

Thdu with outatfetched arms, lie (tha Ban^Vctfoe ti<yv}e«] mgthm 
times the verse v^iieh was tAe "open ueame** of the motiftetm life 

8* To Jteep open house: To keep open tfoors: To b« 
Iiospitabie, To welcome and entertain all oomere. 

Christ compared bimself to a king who lept open house and sntroiindecl 
his dinner table with beggars from the high way.—KOCS HoWO, 

Oracle To 7^ork the oracU: To secjxre desired answer by 
tampering with the priests ; (Jig) To "’bring secret influence to 
bear In one’s favour. 

Orange- 1> To squeeze the orange * {Pig) To take all 
the £jood from any person or thing. 

2 I arn a sucked orange now t one from whom -no mow 
good can be got. 

Order 1 In nriei'' (ftlv) with a view (to) ; to the end 
(that) ; as means to an end. In keeping with usage. 

The oo'vlttion mlnistiy was formed iw ordesr <4<i/ the war might foo» 
couio to a fini«)i, 

l/ 0 t all things !)« douo deeenlly and m order — BidLB, 

Contra - ont of order ; out of tiim (a? a machine not wo? king well) 

1 ® ** 

2- To take order . To take meisures fsr a purpose. 

Whilst to ia^e order for the vrronga I went — SUak, 

Whoever voluularily give* to anot|ier irreiiietible power oarer hutoail 
beings is bound to lake order that auch power shall not be barbaroiMiy 
ueetl.— MAVAri.AT. 

2a. To tale ordn- wUh : (V. T ) To arrange; To diepoio ot. 

A. dawning fear oppreasod her (India), lest if ahe did not 
vfith. hear own household, eucceea In the war for the empire might mmm 
decreased liberty for beraelf.^-Mna A, UKSaat, 

♦ 

a To lake orden . To b« ordained M a clergy mao, 

So, To he in orders : (Note the plural] > 

4 . orders and degrees of men : Alt ranks. ^ 

Op. Talente o| a high order; coii«ideratio|i of quite anotkir ordpr 
{^orderKkmdJ 
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• fht (trier ef tUdapi liit Th* boaliMM (fpwiaed in 
iba agatxW ^ tnnwQtad ou a particular djjr J)«y ( 4 )J 
(fy) The prefailing charaotansiio of tlio titue peneraAp. 
Hockey iod footbaU are Jhfi order' of ihc {%ye\j school and 

CoiU^ gfim prominoi^ce fca theae Bjpoits] 

* la Loadou Bridge ao4 Pok«r banUh the dead of rnnui and cutkt for 
ofthi doy.— R osbell 

d4. To paw to ike order of the day ; To givo up tho poiut 
under digouBaioti aa “bonug'^’or amoyrnghj tedious aud take up 
the uext item ou the list of business (a^ondii). 

0» Mr. Chiutiiuaui rou to a point of order : interrupted 
the debate with inquiry whether some thing which wss being 
said (l)y a memlier) was tn order or out of order [see supra 1], 

7 . Standing ordere : Huies or rogiilatious respecting the 
manner in which business or donate at a oouupil should be* 
pond acted. 

[VYhan » member infringes thorn ho \«i called to order i. 0, bu stUeatiou 
1 $ diBvm to the ttanding order 9] 

g. A large order : [colloq] A difficult job. (pred adj,) 

Othor* 1* the other day : (aciv) Not long ago ; Lately; 
only a few days ago , 

2. JSvery other day : fadr) ou alternate dajs. So, erory 
other week- 

« Jf the other toay (adj); juat the opposito ; (also adY ) [see 
Wayl 

4, On the other hand (conj) [It introduces a*fact or argii- 
meot nfctkhig againet or contraeted with the previous one}, see 
Hand (9). 

It is^very difficult to ftiiitfy the deu^unds of duty to the poor by 
looney alone. Oh the* other hand, it U extremely bard for me to give 
them roiieh la the shape of Ume and thought, for both with me we slresd^ 
Isakad up to sad tveyoud their powera-*~0ui«STO2VB« 

c,. On t^e eontraty* ^ ^ 

a Of aU adm ($dr) { mon tlum nil ot|«n, Byroad 
couparition vith aUiera. 
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You uro thp man af aU othiT$ for thit bu]^u0B% L e» pr^eoameutty 
fiVbid. 

Brutun is the* ‘very mnu of all others to give a moral eattolioa VO audit 
an act as the c^ui^pirntors havo in hand,— S04K'a CBaiUOtBUa. 

[“Noto the eti{>erseAsiou of grammar by Idiom hero ; 

*'0£‘’ m coinpan&oTi re following a superlative adjective, e. g^ 

He IS the best of all. (“ H<* ” is ineladed in ‘All'*) But “others'* fori^* 
a st’parateil cl<s.s; it is wroag giHinmatieally to use G:i$mmar 

would have “ than *’ which is tMluiivt following a comparative adjective 
ot adverb e. g He is bcUti than otherajf 

Now iti the imie, of all utfurs^ to accept moderate proposals for peace 
So, Pick out tim lUy ainong alt others as a holiday. 

Ottt- 1 Oat and away . {.i iv) By far. Incomparably; 
[followed by a comparat . vo or superlative adj] [see Far], 

2* Oat of : (prop) From ; proooediug from (as source or 
origin), 

Behold, ihcTo Aiiivth a cl<»iul out o/theaoa, like a matiN hand — BiShS* 
lago, out <ij jt ilousy aud devilish malignity, persua<led Otheilo of 
Oi'sdeui/tna'b luifAithfuluoss.— S iiak’s OuaractebS. 

Also, in vAUnus acrording to the noun which follows, e g. 

(Tiuich) out oj uumhtr - wliuh I'anuot be counted, 

(The booK f has yu/it (Hit oj (^aU , become obsolete 
3t OxL( oj the ordtnnty (or the common or the common run) 
^edj pred) unusual. Novel. Exceptional. 

Cf Never wan hccn, heard, or known the like. 

4i out loM him : [Imperative mood] Drive him out, 
.Cp. Off with joit. (restaricted to the 2nd person). 

5, He is out with you : in disagreement or discord with 

you, 

Q. The youth has been out of his iim ; , served out the 
period of his apprenticeship 

7. Out upon you : [Interjection] an cxolaiuaiion expm- 
give of shame or abhorrence, 

8. Outaind aui : (colloq) (adv) completely ; thoroughly ; 

without aoservatioo, ' « ^ 

Alao («dj) thorougli ; Ui9r9agt*goingi doirarigb^ pofitir*, 



U m &ut‘(md out 

A vHn «rUi> d^oiitre him^ll na f>u4*and^oui hmr «)^d ditclplip 

0f ftQ »ut4ior Would b« reoogni^l a« a am ^vaI tiom i^t Wlior «ge. 

It is tbs best butt*^ lu the school ow^ 

To tho backb »n<i. Thoioiigh— paced, , 

, tfetiee the no an (ebtiig) ad and outer * : a thorough* 

^ fellow* 

9. To onirhm^ol hrod ; To surpase Herod lu cruelty 
or blattering* Hence (from paitteulai to geiieial) To go beyoud 
lu any except of evil or eriornnty. 

[In old mystery ]>liy« tho pait of king Heiod of 40 

ns ft cruel tyrant will »ct<*d with la^t tolling During bi« reiga 

Christ wftfl bom and ho the clnMrea of UetMohem to be killed ou 

28th DecomW which bd^ Since become a CbiHliau lestival day, known 
AS the Innocent' H dfty ] 

This IS a typir U 1 horn coiwisting of a nona^word with tho prefix oat 
and ft pio^wr uitiio mido into a tiatHilive verb ^-eurpiMs (fullowixi by the 
proper mine ati objcot ) Ibua tt is feat ed that tho new Governor 
will out curzon Vunifu , 

1 would have such a fellow whip|>ed for overdoing Termagant ; it out 
herock Iff rod — Sa vK. f H) 

Ij, At the {futside (adv) makiug computation at th 
highest figure. 

The dwtftnce ie a coftle of the outude 

There were a hundred viiutors at the outndc, 

' Over 1* Over again ; (adv) ouoo moro. 
fioothed with the ftouod ; the King grew yain ; 

Fonght all hi» battles over again — Drydwi. 

Aft I lay down my peii» dreamily thinking over old n^es, old friende, 
and old iieee of by*gooe years* I live my life over again —Sib H. HAWtcfne. 

2. Ot^^r and over ; (adv) Jdepeatedly* Bo, over and over 
agann Ouc^aud again. 

9 Over agaimt : (prep) * Oppoaite. In frofit of. «. 

At the leaet of Belidiassar, the King of Babylon, there came forth 
fimgere of a man's hand and wrote over age0nH the eai|dlf»tiek upon the 
pteate ef (hi wall of the Sing a palaco«— Bxnut 
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Optr again$t BhUhrn*, Dnm», *a 4 tiw n»la« of the voiM, beheld 

theee Karue getbsred together.— Gra* (> 4 w* Beeeat) Cg- Over ttw way. 

4. Over ani above (liteg adv) Beside# ; la ftdditiOato; 
Beyond the limit real or BUpposed. 

Over and abme thie vegueneM eboat figure there ie ia the miod of 
the everege mao an inexplic.ible Wnde.icy to exaggerate in money mattere. 
[se aJv=iexceaaively or highly (happy). Cp Into the bargain. 

5 . Not over and above’. Not up to the standard j not 
reliable. 

[Note. Indiau atudeiiU «oraetim»8 eonfound “orer" with “on.” 
The latter impliae contact with the object, the former meaua occupiug 
space luing <d)ov« the object 1. e. aboet in poaition. But "over” may 
denote contact when the entire eiirface of the object w affected or covered] 
The foUdwing combmitions with verba having ‘over’ at prefix are 
worth noting. To overfim with gratitude (VI); To owvhoot the 
mark or To overahoot oneself, (i e. To go too far ; To exaggerato. or 
overdo something) To owra^rton«e(r. To be exhausted ‘by too much 

work. C^, To burn tUo candle at both ends. 

To be overpowered with grief etc, ’ 

Over-nice : fastidious (tastes etc) { idj ] Meticulous. 

Over-tcrupuhtii in religion ; Superstitious. 

Own- 1- 

2. Of (or all) its own : (udj) quite peculiar , distinotiveljr 
belonging, 

Cardinal Msnning's subsequent oarsar taper iddad eertam charaoterw- 
tica 0/ iU own.— Bo«*ti.. 

With a truth and KvelmsM nU hi* own Dichena photographed Uw 
poor and the lowly in Wa immortal works.— T imks. 

All can now look forward to that supreme moment when PnMdaii 
Militarism will he completely ahsttsred and oivUizstion wiU oom# ottes 
more into it* own. - MxtvitLK, 

[Note that thie emphatic aenae of '* own ’* U implied when it fiDliawB 

s noun Of pronoun in the poBsessive oaae]. 

3 . And Ats own received him not j (u) hit kindred 4c. 
d. He <nvM to having done thu : adntita that he has 

done it Cf« 
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5* Hi0 himdf indebted to mo : aokoowledgos bid 
indebetadudfts or gri^Utude. 

So, Ho owm beaten : Cp. throws up the sponge. 

Again, he odone himself m the wrong. 

[Hote tha iKlji»otivd fvjUoj?mg the reSexire pronoun) 

.. c?- (He ig) Condemned out ot hts own mouth. 

* meapecoavi (I heve ginned). 

T>- 


P* To mind one’s p’s and fs : To bo very careful in one's 
speech or behavioar (colloq.) 

Sir John MtHtou's lottjr w is a dHtinet threat t > the speakers on the 
Congregs pUtform Bi^l tbcie was uj neceemly to toll ^ them io mnd 
t/ictr p*g an I q's “C^« T » pick ona’a stops. 

PaQa. 1- To i:eep p tee wuk . T > g > or progress as fast 

as. 

2 T» <jFo t!i3 pice ’ (V. I ) C> live extravagantly; To 
indulge in dissipation. 

3. To set 1 19 p tee . Po set in ecaiuple or show at what 
rate a inovotuent aho ill ^rogtesa. 

4* To^ry ones pa^es . Po put him on truil. To eianiino 
what hta qualit 4 es are [ neiaph>r fr^ni fciymg a horse regirding 
bis pace.] 

3. This is thf^rough paced villainy, i.e. com pletcg downright, 
[used only lu bad sense] 

0. (Lattn pronounced as pa-se) Pace iua or Pace Mr, curtk 
[A parenthetical way of courteous difference of opinion]. 

Nat to giv« offence to ; without oaeauing any offence to. 
is a prepdmtioii ] 

Hest came the Hutory of * Crime {pare Victor Hug >) of the high- 
fgJutitt ordor*— go. ft, C^, Saving year presehce. 

Fa<»k> 1. Wa pashai At« oJT • •»'»“ *»»? harniwiljr; 

harried him evay. 

36 
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Pilin 

Of. To send a peiijon packing. To aii^d him bag and baggiga, 

2 A pack o/^ nanmiM : { % farrago of uonj^euae) : collec- 
tion. So, a pack of rogues ; a set of them. 

3. To pack a meetnig : To fill it only with persous who 
arc sure to express or give a biassed or [Kirtial opinion on any 
subject. So, To pack a )urp, 

Paddle^ To paddle one's own conoe: (colh*q) To d^)end 
upon one’s own exertions autl resources. To be iutlepedencieiit 
others ; To be alt gether self-roliant. 

My \v.u»t3 are small, 1 cure not at all 
U tny debts are paid when due ; 

I drive away strife in the ocean of life 
While 1 puddle my own canoc. — H. CLirroN. 

Pagodsi- To shake p'Vjoda iree; To rnako a rapid 
fortune. To earn or amass enormous weidth eipe ially in India. 

[The pagoda tree is supposed to shower Pagodas (formerly Indian 
coins of 83. ate) ling) when 

India is no loMgt»r the laud of frew which may be s/mlcn by 

British eapluiUr snecalators. — P a’Prik\, Cp- The milch-cow. 

N. B. — Pfnckln'j clh‘ Pagod a tree is wi oug [The tree is no fruit]. 

Pain. 1. on pnbi, of (some punish nient for disobedience) : 
with tlireat of (punishment as deaths forfeiture tfec.) 

We do strictly charge anvl enjoin all thosH? who may be in authority 
under ua that they abstain fiom all iuterforcuce with the ^roUgious belief 
i.r worahip of any of our subjects oa puta 0/ our highest displeasure.-^ 
Quesx Vic^ouiA. {Proclamation on assumption of direct OoteromeUt 
of India.) 

All Americans on puia of ostracism must be more than neutnd.— 
Wilson, 

Cp* On peril of (losing your life), 

ALso, l(e was forbidden under pain of death. 

[PaIq a punishment as in the phrase i’af fis and! PcnaZfies} 

% I took pains (iu writiug Uita book): took botk care and 

trouble : used all my skill and care. 

3 . I VOS (U stmt jMtna (to write this memorial) carefal 
enough, 



Hat* tine {n both cases ead U10 adjective ineoediug in 

tbe latter. Ho article, l^ut, Uovenimeut lAt iU p^sUii* to roooguiee euclt 
O|iiiiioa aa there is,-*LrcNKi. CcuTis. * 

Plillll* 1« To p^ilm thiug (usually spurious) upon 

* peifSoa : To pma it o& .(as gaautne) w^itli a view to *dec6i?o 
him [from the palm of tbe Juggler's hand]. 

^Of late Ue putAied w/huge trash upon the public. 

Cp. To fob off a tUiog upon ; also, To fob a poraou 0/ with (a thiug). 
To pass off. 

2. To War the pahi : To aoluovo victory or superiority 
[Ijoavea of the palm-tree were iu aucicut tmies syiubols of 
trimnpii]. To have the preemineuuo. 

So, To ^arry off the palm : To acifuiro such pre ciuiiicuce. 
To gain victory. 

*♦ * # Ye godfl, it doth aujmkc me 

A mau of such a feeble tempter Mhould 
So get the atatt of the majeitic world, 

^ud Ifcar t/ie jmlM alone,— Suak, (J . C.) 

Hence, /« one*s palmy days : 

In the mo^t high and piUtny stiUc of Rome,— S uak. 

i. L, When Rome wha at ita height of powir au«l glory. 

8. (Conversely) To yive (or yidd) the palm to a person ' 
To acknowledge him as lupedor. 

Two distinguished orators and statesmeu belonging to iw 1 different 
generations put forth all their efforts iu support of the Rill. The H«ui»ke 
of commons heard l*itt for tbe last time aud Burke for the iiibt 
time and was iu doubt to whom Me jiaf/n of eloqueuce e/Ua/d 
It was indeed a splendid eutoiet uad a splendid dawu.— M\ caulav, 

4. To yreaee (or oil) one's palm, ; To bnbo him. Tip, 

Hsuoei an itehing pafm^a baud Uiat itches for i* e, 
iongfi^ to grasp bribes, or douceur, 

Far«^I« At par : At the same price as tbe nomitial 
otie (of any stock or share of public companies ) 

The Ooverniuent securttiee «dU not be at par for some time to eomt, 

r* Atoee par: at more than the nommal ralile ; at 

pretuiutm 
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3 . 3e/ow par ? At less thais ABoh taliie disoouot. 

4 . On a />arXw!th): in a state of equality; on an average* 

Several Indian officials vvhom to nama will be invidious are ea a 

with the^piok of the European members of the Service. — C hEOAIOLE. 

In all difiputes between the people and their rulers the presumption 
IS at lra«t upon a par in favour of the people.— Sr rkr* 

[No article before * par ' in (1) (3) and (3) ; but in (1) it is oecossar^ 
Par ex ethnoe: (adv.) By way of (its) spedai e^oel- 
cnoe. Above all otliers of the same kind. 

Parsnip* — word$ butter no parsnips t 

Mere hopeful promises are of no value unless oarried 
info eflfeot. 

Ant : Hard words break no bones. Wtird* are but wind. 

Part-1. To part with (property or anything) V. T. 

To give up. To aurrendfer. To resign. 

A lime must o<nne, aooiier or later in everyone's life, when he has to 
pent with aclyrnWes connections, suppmts con-jolatjona that he has had 
bithoito and fao'* u iww atnie of thim^s- HcssriJy. ^ * 

2. To part with or from {a prrH'ui) V. T. 

1\) go away from ; To quit ; To tsiKo leave of. 

3 . A m.ui of pirt3 : p<>ssossing talent or good 

natural abilities. [Note tl e plural | 

My train arc men of cli'Uv'e rnrst SuaK, 

4 . To take piri /n ( \ movcitunt, or discussion etc.) (or 
in doing a ihiiig) ; To assist (its promotion). 

But, To to take or have a part : To portake. (share in 
common with others,) 

5* To take t;he part of (a person) : To back (him) up or 
support. * [Note the definite article and its absence in (4)^ 

3. He is placing a pari : (V. T.) Acting ^deceitfully. 

It is a part that 1 shall bluah in Hoting-^Saas. 

[Hots there is no adjective or possessive before **part|*^ 
1 nt insert one and the meauiiig is changed ; e. g. He plage a 
nchk behaves nobly,] 



Baum ind from ao condition riic 
^ Act mil jfowr jmH, tliere ail the liononr^iwi— 1?ont4 
So, To p/ay the pari o/(a patriot) : To behave as ; To 
dUcharge the function of a definite position in life (aeeuvaed 
or aaeigned.) Cp. To play the role of 

7* Vat my parf: (adv ) Ah far as I am concerned. 

J^or my own part, I welcome the chauge. 

Por my pari no word neetl bo uttered. 

For my part, the loss is too great. 

8. ihr the moit part such apcculatious end iu loss. 

In most oases ; mostly ; commonly. Cp. In general : 

9 . On the part of (a person) f\ common adjjplirase 
placed: after the qnalihed noun] Proceeding from \ as being 
possessed; done or practised by. 

Thta is our part and uothiug will coudoue iU neglect wbeth^*4>H Me 
part of the Government or the people -Timbs, 

The Ctirlatiau Cauroh U a gociety th<it cWme unlimltci self eaoridee 
$n the part of lU mombora — Flcoic Homo. 

The work h\i tWd e^ideuc^ of great reeearoh and very coQiiderable 
iearumg on the p trt of the authors — I ilBV lEW , 

10. A)t and part (in) [See A,rt] 

So, part and lot (wit^) 

Christ could have nelth&r part nor lot with men destitute of 
enthusiasm.*-’ Book Homo. 

u. Part and pared: An essential part, 
to grafting, an incision is made in the bark vt one tre^ in which is 
I ted the bud of another and which thus becomes part and pircd with it, 
I am part and parcel of yourself, half of your being 

This if on'y part and parcel of the Cougress ceremonf. 

[Bote* Be careful not to use any article before the combination which 
rather i!Siembles a predicative adjective.] 

Of- Tj ae Indian that he was he would not desert the sacred cauae— 
Kot '*a true Indian *’] 

19 Parting mrdt ; Advice given at the time of leate^ 
taking, 

In reply to the valedictory address of my namtrOus studeati I had 
the pleasure in o8«ir some pwrtiAg rntde. 



Part 






So, Parting injunetwnt fgiven by a persob in aathorl^X 

Cp- It only rem/krnfl to take a parting glance at the picture. 

Parthian* Parthian ehaft : Ao arrow aimed at an 
fiflrersjtry while flying. {Fig) A final reply to an opponent* 
Renipi’k reserved for the moment of one’s departuie. Cp. The 
last woid (in any discussion). 

Party.—l. Parip-spirii ; In tolemuce towards those wlio 
are opposed to one’s own party ; Partisanship. 

Cp Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. — Por®. 

So, paity cry, 

2. Partp'Word or partp-pfira$e : Any sjpeoial watch-word 
or phrase used by a party to denote their compactness and to 
distingiiisfi them from their opponents, 

Cp, Shibboleth. Tlie leaders ref ise to eoho all the shibbofetlis and 
the party faith Also, ** Open Sesame 

Pass* student cannot be too careful in distinguishing the 
tiansitive and intransitive uses of this verb]. 

1. To pass away: (V. I.) To vanish (away -out 
of sight) Hence, To die i. e. disappear permanently (used of 
persona). 

Cp To pass ofif ^ 

2. To pass by : (V. 1.) To move near and then away from 
any person or place always specified. [Here “by” is an adverb 
But, “we passed hg your house in course of our drive”; [“by” is 
prep,] As we came out a oarnage passed hy. Nor are fresh ideis 
as abundant as bUckborries so that whoever pasm by may pick 
up any number of them. 

(V. T.) Not to take notioe of : To overlook or excuse (as 
remark, conduct &3,) 

Don't view me with a critic’s eye, 

• But pass my imperfection** fry, — Everetp. 

Christ commands them, when dealing with a brother Chtristian firmly 
to met that repentance, not to pms the injury Eccfi Homo. 

3* It came io pasis (that etc.) * (V. I,) Happened* 
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A ftQlf-goventmetvt. thoogti remote ai pree«nt» in none the less sure to 
come to in the fuhtese of time. — Stau, ’ ^ 

4* To bring to pass : (V. T.) fo cause^o happen. 

Cp. To ehiry out. 

$4 The document paseed through my hands^[N*'t? the 
phiral] also, To pass throu^jh j[tPi)u ^le^, suflfeiTings ete,) 7. T. 
To'^irperience. 

6* To pass oner (V. T.) To pa'JS by [see (2)]. 

Christ HydteiaaticUly j3 tSite 2 0(;£7* eirery thing relating to politic? anti 
government.— Bock Homo. ^ 

TheUtest proceedings have raiatxl a grave issue which cannot be 
passed over in silence, 

7. To pass for : (V. T.) To be eccapteJ as. 

Their vice? pass for virtues. — Ei cfi Homo, 

8* To pass (oneself or somebody or thing) off (as or for): 
To irnpise fraudulently. To obtain recognition (is against 
reality) 

Colonel Fe'gu well personated the Quaker and passed himself off as the 
Heal Simon Pure Bold StuosxD, Cp. Tii palm off, 

9 . Vopa^s offi (V I.) To be brought to a finish (aa 
eutertaiameut, any celebration Xv ) ; To be discontinued. 

[>V!iea we spa\‘i of a tiling pa??mg off U is with a sense of what remain/ 
behind or takes its place— An illness p tsies off and leaves health ; an even^ 
pi^es off and we resume our former loutiue \ an impression passes ojf ao< 
we revert to our former state of mind ; aiii so on. But we cannot aa 
tint or a ^ 0 / /iw passes off. Ic is sutficient to say it passei 
Or if we accentuate the passage we may add the adverb ‘‘away/']— 0, C, 

1) To p fss to one's rest : (V. I.) To die. 

With the joyful mien of a man who receives thl* boon for which ho 
craves Fisher received the blow of the axe upon his slender and feeble neck, 
and ss mtsscd to his rest — Pbothero. 

H. [NounJ Things are coming to a pretty pass : aasuming a 
sti'aug6 critical poiidtion. 

I Uiink things have mme to a pretty pass when religun is .xlloWed to 
invade the sphere uf private hfe,— llBLBJun:3jS, 

So^ this pM : aaob st point, ^ 
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Have matterg come to tktg poos ttat you oau speak of nje tu tkestf taAns? 

12 To pas^ ; [see Master,] 

13* Pass-word : A secret parole by which one is allowed 
to pass Djee Party- word]. 

Passapge* A postage • Fight; Euoounter; 

Hence, any kind of quarrel oiH|p\e real or playfol. ^ 

' .FftSSive- !• Passive resistance : A method of securing 
rights by personal suffering, llefiisal to obey passive’^ is 
opposed to “active”.] 

All India will watch with the keenest interest and readiness to help 
the g\Uaiit action of the apostle of passive resistance and the ohampion of 
the poor. (Mr. Gandhi)— New Isdia. 

2- Passive debt : One that brings no interest. 

master ; One who has been master in any 

IVeemasou’s Lo Ige. 

Hoiioe^y, a complete master in or of a subject. 

The Frenth bakers are past masters in the production of light bread.* 

Patch* 1* To patch up (a quarrel) : To repair hastily 
and clumsily. To tinker. 

So, To patch up (peace, reconciliation, trouble, matter dec.) 

What hope is given in that speech thft the whole root and cause 
of this great bitterness, the arrogant spirit of the Prusdan military casts 
will not be as dominant as ever if we patch up peace now.— L loto Geobob. 

It must not be a patched up and pecrtrious compromise, —Mft.. ASQUJTa, 
Cj. To patch grief with proverbs. — SflAK. 

2, He is not a p itch on. you; not nearly so good as (you) ; 
Not comparable to (you) ; Nothing to you, 

3 P iich wo k ; work made up of fragments which do not 
go well together. • 

Fav6* To pan the way tot (refom Ac.): To prepare for 
(something following) so that its progress may bo easier. 

)'ue purpo.se of the allies in this war is to pofs the. way for an interaational 
system ** Paurparler ” is a French wofd for a prelimiitary oonferenoe 
tending to pave the way to subsequent negotiation. 



Pay.*— !• apmo^^out : Tapuoiah him adtqii&idy, 

To have reveage from him for some paji offeuoe [out« , 
thorough ly]* 

Am I not perfectly jiwtJfied in paying him awf with my own hand ? 

Cp. To quit scores with ; T« pay off old scores. 

So* iu the passive form. am paid out for it'* i* e. I 
nowlmart for it, 

2* To pay down (V. T.) ; To pay at once (as though on 
counter.) 

Sir M »rk Sykes offered to pay any one who would then and there give 
him 100 guineas, a guLoea a day as long as Napoleon lived. A clergyman^ 
named Gilbert, took the bet and paid the money down. — Ore. 

3 To pay for a fault, misconduct &o, «To be punished 
for it. 

Also, good education is worth paying for : i. e. any money 
expense. 

4« To pay a person in his own coin [see Coin], ‘ 

5 To pay off a bill, claim, debt *fec : To pay it in fall. 

Cp. To pay up [this is used with the object or indefinitely, j 

So, To piy d person off : To discharge him^from service 
after paying his dues. 

6« To pay one’s way : To meet one’s ordinary expense 
without being involved in debt. 

Cf. To keep one’s head above water, Also, To pay one’s footing, 

7* To pay the piper or To pay the fiddler r ,To bear tlie 
ooit of (any entertain nent, merry — making, a freak or 
luxury) ; To suffer or mike good the loss. 

^ Indiana certainly pay the piper, but they are not allowed to call the 
(le.-elsrnix. 

[Ffom the ppovSrb ; who piy-* the piper calls the tune. {Fig ) the 
payer has the rightful control of a proceeding] 

Cp Where Was money to pay the post t*«Ts acxbs.it. 

S, Thera will be the devil to pay : Trouble to be exoected. 
Serious coasequeuoee (wUl follow} [see Peuoo]. 



Pay Peg 

9- To pay through the nose : To pay an inordinately large 
sum as price for any article bought. 

10 . To pay t h) debt of nature (V, I.) To die. [see Nature j. 

11 I am in his i. e. iu his employment ; I get pay 
for servhig liim. 

Peac ) — 1. Bound over to the peace, or bowid over to 
keep the peace : under written obligation to^thegoveramerfl to 
pay a fine or tindorgo imprisonment iu the event of causing 
disorder, i. e. of breaking the peace ^ 

2. To hold 0110*8 peace : To keep silent (especially under 
provocation ) 

fivoii I fo)l whan lie MUbk hi* peace is ooaiited wwe— B ible. 

I beij in to scent lUy old story from af hr, but heUl naj peace, and await- 
ed results.— R ubslll. 

3 Peace off^ering [\j[h\\ioa\\ Phanksgiving to God; Propi- 
tiatory gift. 

Pearl*— Po i96ar/3 before swim: To offer any thing 
good to one incapable of appreciating it. 

I’lrdinil Ml mill" uever mti religiois topio unseasonably, never 

emt hie pcarle before mappreciMivc animals —Russell. 

Cp- Po peur water into a sieve, To c ist one’s bread uppn the 
^<itei 3 . 

9 

Peot To peck at (a person or thing) : (Lit) To peck 
at as w )o ipeckers do (Ay.) To carp at; always to find 
fault with ; To uvg at. 

Peg -4 liitnd peg in a S(inarehole\ (Fig) A person 
not fitted for the place he occupies. 

So, a'square peg in a round hole. 

2 * J peg to hxnj ( t theory, theme discourse etc,) oa; Li*, 
a pin on which to hang a thing ; {Fig ) an ooci^ion or pretei£& 
for a theme or discussiou. 

Of 00 irse thers must b.j bUaories, if only for pegs to /oofs tey>oa< 

Ou the present ocoWion the noble an I learned Lord (Lord iJorthcliffe) 
has suo*ee lei in laalcmg ai appireatly inuoceat questiott a peg on which to 
hung an oration —Saul CulizosT. 



3- To tokfa person down a peg : To. hamiliate hitu. 
So, (V. I ) To oome down a peg. (To be humbled), 

'TopUrtce Monnt Ossa ors Pelion ; (In their Tare 
against the gods, the giants did this to soale heavens with 
greater ease], 

HJhe great PrOteotor (Crotnvrell) had at last been disinterred from 
beneath Pilmnt and 0$sai of calumny and rabbi eli, heaped upon him by 
generatiooa of detrac tors.— T imes. 

Pell. Pel/ m4l: (adv ) la oonfasion and disorder, 
TJiey ran pell mell. (thrown) Proniisouoaaly. Cp. In the melee. 

Fczidultllll* Th^ swing of the pmdidum ; Reaction from 
one extreme to another ; alternation of power between political 
parties. 

Pomiy*— 1* Penny-a liner : a hnck writer (paid at the 
rate of a penny par line) ; a literary drudge. 

2. Pemg loise and pound fooHsh : (pred, adj); wise i. e# 
eoononaicai in respect of a peniiv but foolish i. e. ex^ravigant 
in respect of a pmad. Hence, by generalization too careful 
in small but too wasteful in large matters. 

3. In for a penuy^ in for a poanU : A thing once begun 
must be finished at all rosts, 

Foppor* A pepptrarn rent : a nominal rents 
Cpv Hock -bottom pi ice, 

Fep.-^l. Ppr se (adv) : By oneself ; Apart ftom all other 
Gonsiderations. 

^ 2* saltvm: (ad?.) with a leap i.V without inter- 
mediate atagess Immediately. 

nAU at once ; By leaps and bounds. 

Peril—l. You are £n peril of (your life) : (adj) la 
dauger of losiug; or, your life is iu peril. 

e> You do ii at yotr perU : (adv ) tidte the risk | it is 
a risky affair. 



Peril 412 Pereon 

The sooUl Journalists of the time set privacy at Meflanoe^ Btit they 
did it at their oivn perU^ 

3 . Keep olf at your peril: (adv.) Take the risk If 
you fail to keep ofi# Cp. On pain of. 

Feroiit* [As V. T. it is usually followed by a person t 
will j’ou permit mo to alter this word ? lam not permitted^ to 
do so etc. (passive) But j 

To permt of : [The verb ie intransitive; the compound 
is transitive] To admit of. 

The wonii) of the docuoidut do not permit of this construction, The 
feeble stite of luy hoiUU d lut permit of a change. My pension is too 
exiguous to permit 0/ luxuries. 

PersoQ* — 1 . Ifipersoa: (adv.) Persoually; uot through 
any substittite or agtmt. 

Tha spoec^i was read by the king in person. 

The Magistrate investigated the matter tn 

2* /n one’s own person; (adv) aflfectiug one’s pApwea/ 
sense. 

The voluptuary surfeited With wealth and iodtilgenoe refuses to see the 
inUeries around him, b.'cause h-i does uot feel them in hii own person, 

3 . /« th3 person of: (p 'Op ) n ) less a pere m than. 

I found a friend in the penon of my riel neighbour. 

I got a pitro 1 in the p^rsun o/tho District Magistrate. 

4* [Au ascroiiomioal phrase : Inaccura* 

cies in time oalouhtions to which the caloulator is liable.] 
{Fij ) A peison’s p33iiluriti8S and idioiynoracies which must 
be taken into aocoiint as likely to lead to errors in his aotioQS 
or judgment. Remits or Lnflueuoo on events arising from the 
particular nature of the individual person concerned. 

necessary to take note of the personal equation this matter. 

3 . Personal Goh God represented as individual person. 
Gonoeption of God as concrete eiistence. 

R. Tagore's couviotion of the union of the Supreme will with our will 
and of our love with the love everlasting means the dootrines of • penonol 
G^d and the soul’s icumortality.'^EAST akd Wssr. 
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\ 

Pet<*^l> Ta tah tlM jMi : To assame tho attitude of a 
child, To be in a fit of ill temper; To Jbe eulky. To be 
offended. Cp. Te take it ill. * 

2. Ont't pet avereion : What one speeiaify dislike*., 

Cp. Bet0 Dotr (Fr, fiUck beast) ; Bugbear 

^JPctbrd* — To bo hoM mVAoue^a own petmd [See floist.] 

Peter— To rob Peter to pap Paul, [Here is an allusion 
to the miaappropriation of the endowments of the ohurob of 
St. Peter to the repairs of St. Paul's cathedra)]. 

To take away from one to give to another in an unfair 

To borrow money from one person (i e Peter) to pay off 
another (i, e. Paul) without the least likelihood of being able to 
discharge the debt. 

Petit—/ ^etit maitre [Fr. a little master] A dandy; a 
coxiOtiib; any person oi mall inulligonoe or capacity but 
large conceit. A panjandrum 

Petticoat— 1 H® was thou m petticoau ; (adj pred ) 
a emali child. 

An infant freethinker, a baby plulosoplier, a scholar in pettiooai$^^ 
man, when be grew up, who ,Jtnew almast every thing except 

Cp. In swaddling oloibesi (i. e# the olothoa in which 
infants are swathed or enwrapped ) 

That great baby (pointing to Poluniua) you see there ia not yet out of 
hii swaddling clothes ^Hamlet. ^ 

Also, In jackets [which see] 

[Note. Petticoat is the skirt worn by women, giils, and young boys J 

Ant. In iromers, 

% She IS a Napoleon in peiiicoaU (t, e. wearing the garb 
of women) In every thing except sex. 

3 . Petticoat gotfernment: Predoipinence of women in the 
home or politics. The rule of women domestic or politkel* 

Cf^ Th« gtl^mate ia 4be b«tter boTM. „ 

FhOBniXF-'-rfianiM-Irk* .- (adv) «o as to 1» iafosod wUb 
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uew life after deatli [see Bird.] 

• Pioi.-l 'To picit up (a livelihood, an acquaintauce, 
inforruation ic ) : (V. T.) To earn, gain, or acquire eamitlp. 

Also (V. 1.) He up considerably ainoe nU last 

ilJnc8«i—i.e. acquired frtsh strength and vigour; regained fresh 
spirit Ac. (»*9ther colloquial.) o 

8. Tu pick up one’s heeli .* (V. I.) To move very smartly. 

3* 1 Rave a bme to pick ivith you : I have reason for 

displeasure or quarrel you [see Bouc] 

4. Ti) jjtH iw^ in: To find fiult To peck at 
To n'tig at 

Cp, Tu look a gift horse in the mouth. 

6 . To pi(k a hate in one s roa^ : To find fault with hi.n. 
To talk scandal agaiuht him ; Tu cavil at him. 

So, (luctaphoucall}) To pick a hole in a personas iJiaracter , 
To flud a weak point in it 

6* To pick holes (in) [used without specific referetce to 
coat\ 

Oor very selves* are reopening questions long ago answered, pfckiify hj€& 
in tfuie-hououie I flagi.— iius^Er.L. 

7. To pH'k a lock ' To open ‘it with some iuatrumeut 
other than the key as pointed rod ic, 

The key wbicli is used in pkkuuj locks is called skeleton key. 

lleuce, the noun pick lock « one who picks locks (dishonestly), 

8 To pick a person's pocket : To Steal its contents. 

Hence, the nonn pick-pooket *» one who makes a practice 
of stealing from people’s pockets. 

So, To pick and steal; {pkhings in the plural s*pilffiringa; 
tips.] 

9. Tqpidfca quarrel {mth) : To contrive or invent (in* 
tentionally) some occasion for quarrel [ThO-adverb up is not 
admissible after puk iii this sense.] 

We believed that Finuice was weak and we tried to pkiu Qumrd with 
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■ Plec« 


her om Fiwhodft (Ailglo-Bgyptiaa gtotion oh White Kile evsouated l<} the 
Fienohl^^HvssjBLLe I* 

Qp To tml ooe*6 coat- tails. (Also) To fasten quarrel 

10 . To pick one’s Htpi : To be very otl^hiful abont. To 
select darefully* 

As saay w«y to truth is not to be found by vejectiug wholessle any more 
th«4n Emitting whole^als. Tbs ri^k of error lutks ou both hides. Truth lies 
in a middle way and it is our busineas to uut itepn carefully— O liv£H 
IaODGE, Cp. Mind O'le’s p*s and q'«. 

So, To one’s ieay*To wnlk rarefully (fig) tliroitgb, 
i, e. iu the midst of a difficulty. Also, lopick one's worths 
Cp. To €j>cak by the caid. To threiul one's way. 

So, again To pick and c/tooa<j = To belect fastidiously, 

u The pick (of any ihmg) • (o) The veiy best ; iis 
cbobeh fiibt: 

It the Book of r.ialiiH that cultivated those mRSCuline virtues that 
made the Huguenots the p/ck of the nation. — ItEMOND. 

So, the jock of the baslel, 

Pie*““l* To eat hvmhle pie. To have one’s sense of 
selMmportance lowered, 

Cf To eat the leek ; To eat one’s words, 

2e To have a finger the pie. [See Finger,] 

3* Promises are like pie-crusU made to be broken, i. e. 
Baked paste of pie. 

Will Indian members be induced for a third time to eat the Guveru- 

e 

f— M u8, Bksant, * 

4. To go to pie : (V. I.; To fell into disorder or chaos 
(as set types in a printing estublitbrncnt). (jt'roiu Ptiuter’s 
pie*B oonfoaed mass of types.] 

Fifiee. 1 , 0/ a pim with : (adj.) similar to ; ia keep* 
ing with. 

Our Ukoughtsi word,, wd deeds are to be of a pw<<.*-Ec(iB Hoxo^ 

% to piece out : (V.T.) To extend or enlarge by addition 
of pieces ; To eke out. 

The pkeing out of an old matt’s life is not wortit the pehu.-.Sta' Tsurut, 



Piece 

3 . To piece iagdher : (V. T.) To ptft logetber so as to 
form a whole. 'y 

It is impossible to give more than the real faotB as they were elicited 
in cross .examiriabwtt mA pieced together ivl hie (Sir Heu»y Hawhin's) open- 
iug speech.— R, Haiibis. ' 

Her words provoked their hearers to try to gather some meaning from 
them to piece them togelhei' so that they may gi»e aooherent sene^. (D) 

4- 1 will give h\m a piece of my mind : candid opiniou 

expressed; llebuke him. 

. Cp. Talk to (v,) Give a talking-to. 

5 . By piecemeal or (ad v.) piece by piece ; By 

little and little. 

Better to sink boneath the shock 

Than moulder on the rock. — Byitoiii, 

Unless all who love liberty unite we shall be dc«.troyed ptecemeaf-- 

6, To work by the piece : (adv.) By the measure of 
quantity done or turned out irrespective of the time expended; 

Pig-1. A pig-headed fellow (ulj) obstinate and st«ipul, 

2. To buy a pig in a poke (i. e. sack) : (u) anything 
without inspection or knowledge of iU value, 

0 . 4 loap in tUu dark. A blind barg<ua. 

3* To bring one* s pig to a fhie^or wrong market : To sell 
at a loss. To fail m a vouture. 

PigeOXi} — 1* Pigeon English or Pidgin English: Jarjon 
of English words used in coinmeraial transactions betweed, the 
Chinese and the Europeans, 

Cp. Pedlar's French ; St. Giles’s Greek. Thiene’a Latin. 

2. To pluck a pigeon: Lit, To strip feathers from a 
fowl. (Pig,) To swindle a gull or simpleton; To fleece % 
young inexperienced person^ ^ • 

3* Pigeon-hole; a compartment for sorted papers in a 
desk or cabinet. 

PUe-l* To file it on : [It is iadefioite]' To exaggersto 
matters. 9p. To tbrov the hatohet. 
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J| To pik*<m lA* ; To iqiteiyttfjr *ny poinfnl doa- 
orjptiOB or aotiug ^0 {Nktltetio port; Toroj^unt atorj with 
Mkd datotla. To otrarburden a pentoa. 

3» Hfcr bai aioie Ms : aotassed a fortune. * 

X bitUr pill to iwaUom : {Pig^) A too uti» 
pleaiaut u propoaal to be aoeepted. 

% fpsUdtkopm, [See Gild]. 

PUlar-1. Orivaa from pillar to post : (adv ) Prom 
one reeauroe to another ; (al<»o) from one bu^iu^SH to another. 
The ladiane in South Africa were kicked fiom pil^ur to post. 
Ddvea from poHtapiUor Eiuoetioo crieu m bitter ifcu^aieh * why doit 
thou penocuta taa' Bat the bureaucrat who uae let hU heart upoa check* 
lug and aoutralliug edaoatbn is ia uo mood to lieteu.-'*-!. 

3* Ptl/ur bow: A hollow pilhr lu which letters are posted. 
Pill'iw- ^To take ooa isil of one's pillow : To take a 
night for refliotiuiL AUo, to consult ons's pillow. 

Pitt.--. Oi pins and ne^dUs : (pred* adj.) (LU^ feohng 
the tingling sensation in a bsmimbsd part of the body.) (Ay.) 
tn a state of great uneasiness or amlety. Cp. In a stew, 

2. f pinned mj faith on hlmi Had itaplieit trust on him; 
absolutely relied upon hio^ 

S.jm 9 will pin S/tSir/anh eTcu tc the croitiog of a T, the perpendicu, 
larity of a down stroke or the obliiiuity of au upstroke —Sia H. H iwai>8, 

If or is it to mere Terbkl declaratiom that BCr. Welli pins kU foiih. 

We may pin onrfaUk oa the'tpeouhziog S M&sro:(, 

We kuov that the Oirmnis Aoas pinne I their whole faith tS the prose* 
eution of this iubmariae camp*igu,-^LjRD CoRZos. 

8o» To pin oneself apoa a person t To hold ^ast to him. 

" 3, I fdnned htm down to his engagement ; bound him. 

34. 'He dosfi not amomit to a row of pirn- U quite an 

insignifioant person. Cp. A man of straw. * 

4 Binpricke. Tfiamg irritation; Petty annoyancefB 

3* Pm nsvup : allowance to h^s wife for hot 

separata uso (as fqr dress expsuses etc.) fig, Packet money , 
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finch -^1* ^ pinA\ In a diffiouUy 5 ataowtical 

jutiotare. In wooie^ apecial emergency ; In time of need* 

• a pinch " and at ^A€ pinch ** am aUo Ufl*sd) I hate aorhed 

^ hard aincc I came here ; but since Abner left me at tk€ pincht ^ 
been WAu's work — C, Rexdb . 

2- That is where the ihoe ptnchei : (n) the trouhle lie^. 

3* Only the wearer knows or can feel tht shf^e 

pinches 'riie ro»il and .exact Ciinsc of »ny dthcoiufort. 

Practical and personal experience as to vncre tl^e canto 
of trouble lies in aii} matter. 

It is tho wom^ii who know where the shoe pinches and any pnrety man' 
made scht^me ia tuie doomed to faituie —Loud CflBLMSPoED 

Imiiaii Jndgea approach the eubjoct fiom a totally difTt^rent point of 
view from ih'it of liui^pean Judges who don’t posseasi an inch of land and 
don't know ulu e the thoe pino/ies, while in KugUnd every member 6 f the 
judiciaiy holdo Uind.—MR. JaCKSOS 

Cp Sole subject , Skeleton m the cupboard Thorn in one*s t^ide. 

Pis A/ js alter, (Fr ) one’s last bhift or resource. 

Cf Dei nier rehsort. 

Pit —1 The bottomless pit : Hell 

2 - Mj'l oait IV nt pUa-pai (V L) Palpitated 

3. 1 0 l>c pitted agonist To be set to hght, or matched 
ligunst, [Mctrhi lioi fioui cocks and dogs fi^^htmg m a pit]. 

Valualdo rcMilts h; VC been obtained by men of djflferent views pitting 
theii miitdb ngaimt e ch other — SiR J. Msbtom. 

Before } ittin^ himself against their opponents be must force hia way to 
t he flout thiough a iiue of dangerous rivals. BsACoaspiRb^. 

4 . FUfatl : a covered pit into which animals ansuspec- 
tingly fall ; a trap, (Ftg,) unsuspected danger. 

Pitch To pitch into (a perion, ^ood etbjT; (Sf. T,) 
TTo attack vigorously with blows, words etc, 

To Improve harshly. To scold, 

l shall pUch into him when 1 meet him next Cp. To give it one 
1 ig\ t Aud left. ^ 

3. He pitched it gifong : [/< is indefinite for Speech, 



Pity 

itotiotf etc.) «p''ke'witb 'ntf (treat varwtb. 

$. INt ptieh wpmi (V* T<) To deoida «ipon ; To ohoo«e« 

Sir A H6]|4t frtt y^ry fortiio&ift in tbe partiouilr i^bjeet he 
tipfn ^-Tmte 

4* To touch p(tch. (Ffp) To mis into or deal with 
nefenoaB bus^neas or'cliaraotcr, 

that tmck pitch moat be defiled «<--8 haB. 

Pitchet'i have ears: There are pei>ons 

likely to overhear, 

Pitcherfi have aird I have many aervnnta -^Shak. 

So, LUtle pitchers have long ears, [liovnb] Chiidieti 
are apt to observe what is said or done in thqir pre^enoe, 
especially when it is not intended for thenn 

2 To break ike pitcher at the fountaiw [See F luntain ] 

Pith- (Eiiter^jrUfs) of great pith and moment : most 
impoTtant and mo neiitous. [oft quoted fiotn flamlet’s'' 
famous soliloquy) of soarin;; chiraoter and mighty impulse^ 
[Moment morn eat umj e. {mpulse.j 

Diplomatic conaiqiieacea of ^uat pUk and moment *-Kuhrbll. 

Canon MscOoll litui conducted negotiAtiuni of fjreai pttk and 

Pi^UG. — '1 He ihvi %n a fit of pique , Actiuteihy 

malice. 

2* He took a pique against mer conceived grudge or 
til feeling towards H e. « * 

^ To ptque oneBClf on : To value oneself higlrly for. 

He piqued himtelt oa his skill in the ass o( the sword « Dtiaatoa, 

C y . To pride oneself on, 

rtty-l To take pity on: (V, T.) To feel or act 
com passionately «towfl rda 

2, For pity^'s sake: [adverbial form of interjeciion to 
denote entreaty). I entreat yon to (do thi^f) Hava pity and 
tto this. 

3. Mon ^ At pity : ao muoh tlie worn. 
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4. It t» a pity that «to ; |S9irm of «aii^ * thatCM ' 
befora * pity ’ because pitj iuelodes the uaattar eahtiag tlur 
feeling. But, lay (t » a matter of regret that etc.] 

2a. /» place 0/ (prep.) : Instead of. In lieu of, (Ho 
article after »».] 

Place.— 1, Out of place (adj. pred.) ; Nut oeuopyingttfae 
right place or position; mispUceii; Not done or said at the 
right time; inappropi late. 

Tlieae ihymiQg fooln aie utterly cut of place in tjcoee of 

Pei baps Loid Colendge'e gibeu were a little orti of ptau on **Tbe 
Royal Ueuch of British Tbiui 8. RusssLU. C|l. MU-a^ prtfjm* 

2 //* piacr: [Exact opposite of (l)j oooupyii)j; ibe rigki 

place; uppropiUite^ reievaiit. 

It Hetiued to loe that your ho uie- thrusts Were in pla4tt 
01 1 Uc seems to hule bis fafcce, 

IhU unexpectedly leturos^ 

^ And to liH t iitbful ohampiuii hfttb in place 

wUUets gl<>aou«.ly -MiLT >N (SitittBUU), 

Cf I proiMfS ol vTo the pin pose) 

3. To ji/ii-e toi [V T.) To yield to; To retire in 
favour of (another); To he nucoeedeo by. 

The rustu.* honours ot tht Mjyolio aud share 
^ Oiih to 6\vo\ 1 aud p uujs tht* pii le of vv ir.-^DHTOaN, 

4. To take place (V. le> To huppeu (as a qtiarral, 
riot, event ) * 

Plague — Plagne-apot.— A locality infected with plague. 
(Fia) A plaoo where threat social and mural evils prevail. ' 

Would it not be a sin worthy of damuatioo to let this pl^gjfui^elpat 
upon hmuaii nature have further opportunities fpr evilt-^Hainiet oa his 
uuclehiug.) ^ ^ • 

Play.-l. To /*Uty into e&e bauds of] (see Hand] To 
work so ak to give the advautage to auutherjpersom (uauaUjf M 
oppooeut)* To act so that another is benefitted. ^ 

The drudge, a very clever person, has been into tho bends of 

des gnmg masters, ' " 



tip4 To tttm ilio 

- II To P/<«y m or Hpon (a p^tnoii or To 

nnfulr tnfloiitfoo <mr him; Tomoko To trtflo 

^i^;To <}iAH4e* * 

So anHe)!e¥or hA« itmte onythm^ gr©at \n ibis World by merely ph^in0 
On the bolMs o< snoUier -W , 

dura dotmdgiar ptdtfetl }lp<m the i^orsnoe and erodulity v( the BHIII 
in a ramnrlMibly soeoessful msuiteri^ldoD. Rm«w 

2ii To Plop off ot\e 'person against another* To place 
one peifson ill opposition to another for the furtherance of 
one’s intei-ns^. 

The polidy ef doteroment is to plap off the itabomedaiif sgtfnit 
the llitidas. 

3 . To ptap Upon wordr To give a hiiniorf ua turn to 
them; To use them in double sense; To pun. Hence the iinuu 
•‘A play upon words** « a pun; a quibble. Hut play of words*" 
ttsinir them jestingly, flp Double entendre. 

4 . TbeiV game is pUxyfd out^ 1, e. played to an end , t(sed ; 
of no further service [Uote passive ,Pred» ad ] the p»0ronasre 
syMtem is rather ffloyed out- 

[ta ths shove 4 eombinfttiohs the sense of tMrk ot is prominent | 

3 . To play the deucl (or dovU^ or miw/nBf) mfh (V T ) * To 
M %hp part of tho devil in regard to; To spoil ; To ruin. 
iTsthumsn hearts need sun a^ well ns oate. 

So eold Ae1tmstepl<?g< th^iUtut toith vote»-^Bof.WsR lifttos. 

So* To play ike fo4: To act ilke a fool; To adt foolishly^ 
To liehare in the manoer of a foob ^ 

¥0 thj O^*. twrt 1*. tfa. tyratit } 1*. |>1«; « ttomt: 

.a To play a petwnfitlnt [an iiistiin « of prole|im.] To 
|>«h«.e tnodbrotti/y towuda him } To decoiirfl him [T 9 play 
V, i. ^ aoqawed fonw of the UanaitiTO b«ing folloir«<l by 4dM 

$ 0 . To phy • penon ttiek. (Hen *^phy" it « 4oi^ 
dnjiisi iaeeiH j T» tnuDbooSe blin. 
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7> To 'play tha raU of; Ta play tie pe^laffTa wet m gio 
U>«atage). 

AnsuinfitioD oj! u botik wlwti |»enj^ 

aoDteoQpt fot^ othera aa well aa wbea they ji/ajr |»atrana^ — 

Hence, To play a part : To show tm faoea, »- o. To be* 
hypocr.tjctti ; To disierable ; To leiga. Cp. To plftjr 
i^ad luoae. 

ft 'lo play tbe gaitie t To observe strictly its rules (mueh 
used fi^urativelv). To bebs'^e honourably (in any affair or 
bu^im sh). 

Over uouaiimption by tba afUnant mnat uot bo alloni^ to creato a 
shortage for the lean w<*ll-to do, aud 1 hope I can appeal to men and women 
i)t uJ} raulCH to play thi yamt —L^oro QaOK&a* 

riffere^iliaie “'I'o play a deep game’* and ‘*to pla} u game” 
and “to i)U) af a game,'* [See Qame.] 

9« i'o plau up to a paiso i : 'fo flatter him ; To toady him 
taking advantage <if his weakness, 

10 To into ;>/ciy (i person's talents, skill <fea.)‘*To 
give Hoope for the eterci’<e of (V*. T^) 

Cp To call into iduy in recent tiinPB chem»>tiy baa been eof/nf 
into play m aid of th^ peifvioiei 

So, To eom^ Juto play : (V. I ) ^ 

Then the higher qualities of Lord Si nha'a genius same oifopfdy 
U 'I'o hold in play , { V* T ) To keep engaged or opcupiec)* 

X with two more to help me 

Wilt hold the foe in pkny > MacAULar (Horatiua) 

Plough — I* • Afw I to tlio plmtgh : To begi^ 

any woik ( ralfeu from the Bible— t^uke ^ 

cr To put one's shoulder to the wheel.* 
ft. Toyj/o«;;/i « lonely /urr^w : To be estrartged iMsd isoilir 
ted from former assoeiates. 

PlUOk-^To pliteb up (ooumge or one's spirit) /-Td' eleitm# 
or resume To muster. ^ 

The traditi«>n sfhioh I have reoeired i|lPOiii thd srUgi wb(i|ISptti«te4 
the UU IS that if the Tories bad plueM up eonrsge to throw it out on the 



Fifiit RiHulmf, Hi* «wu» at >«» «(miM h*v» bMB retotJeil tw ■> 
4eik«ii«^)Kou *-Hv«IU£JUL Cfv Tu thke Wri ' 

PJH ne.— 1 To plume Otteielf »■>«» : ^V. T ) To bowt of. 

Of, To pndQ oneaeif on (or in). 

9 ^ ?ippa^r or oo.iie) »a i^rtoi9^l plumis : wdurin^ 
Ofoarndtit<) bjionj^atg to others. 

• J«ekds# in peacookS fenthm ; Ann is Uoa*« »kia 

rook«t — 1* 1 4 ti>i JSi, 100 j to pockci by tbAt ti^nsftc- 

<iian have midj a profit of so much. 

Central To b 3 outoC pockety 

lie wan both out of pocket an 4 out of spirits by that cataatrnphe. 

2 To po hi an or any wrong To take it mlmly 
with:)iit eeekm^ ledress. 

To atoiUich an affiont (i, e, To put up with it,) 

Faiat — 1. To punt a moral. To aid forc) or piqu^icy 

“to a moral precept. 

left thi nime at which the worl I grew pale, 

To pomt a moral or a lorn a tale* S J >ttS80H, 

Banyan's Pilgrim'-* Progress furnta les a leading example in All *g>ry, 
S diecoarae c luehed in fignratirvo language and luten led to pomt a mo at 
Shakespeare's rhyming lines stay I o it fi >in the auiroundiog blank 
tverse and point thd dl o( th^ preceding Hitnation, OkliuS* 

So to point one's observatiom with apt q i >t itiuiie.. 

cf- His action gave point to hie wordt^« ^ 
SiflSfdllttatsTo point oaf =.To show or mdicate 

To pottU to a thing • To diiect one's attention to )t* 
When t add that ofiotals and oduc'^d [ndiaus stsnd oppose! hke 
itwo political parties, 1 am only pomitng to acknowledged facta^->MB. OURTtS, 

^ 2> 'Point bp potnl (adv ^ in-detail j 

Vrom point to potnt, now kaveyoa heard 
Tiie fuadameatai resAcne of ikt« war ^Siiak. 

AtldV^^ kp point the treneens of his master 
He akall again relat(a,'^BaK (Henry VI II) 

$, V%iNi a €0!f$o ts 4k0 receded (adv.) i At tbn 

jpteeise moiBent for aotim {*Tt’ le inHefiuito for time ] 

fS«« ‘‘T* tlMt pohrt” /nfiv.] ♦ 

« 
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4 . To carrp dnts pdni : To gain tlio fUKf iOntaf tfcmf 00 # 
desired. To Recnre one’s end. ^ 

To mah ai pi>iiU t/tlo be pal dealer 9kh6mt } 

To regal'd hb eftsentml, 

r viahed, til view of the Piinj«b*e greet reean!. to mlk a opidaifoint 
of viiotmg you while the war U attH in progre8fi.<— LoaD Ca€l«lirsrollO, 

Tn the coUegen 1 stahlubed under thu Th#oftO| bice) ISdueatieiDRl Tlhietf we* 
ahall niake a point nf ti anting our etudenta to the eeeeaiUi iruby of 

all reltgume, while clinging 8(ecially ofcatiree to their oiro*--ISr Ai tOtVACiS*. 

(Notk the (orre‘*punding idiom we shill maU it a point to train Ae. 
Infinite e instead of gfrund in (6 )*-Gp. We shall matte it a pokU of duty to* 
feel this passion — ^)ccf Humo. 

6. To a point: To ati’sin a m^itter beyond 

legit extent or scope ; To relax some ewstomery rule ; T<>* 
make an exception of a piinciple tn favour of some body, 

6a. tie is of ike point 6^ death on the wergs of, t, e» 
about (to die). 

7 . Here is a case tw pamt : (adj )* Illusf raf ire. 

The .Tndges live so entirely in their own narrow end rarbetr 
technioal circle that thoir social abilitiee are loet to the world. Tlie late Loitli 
Coleridge was preemiaently a caee in point ->RtTSSELL. ' 

8> lu point of : (prep.) In regard to ; as cagards.. As a^ 
matter of (fact). < 

I think as conuected with the judicial aeiviof, in>point o/both intellect 
tual and moral capaoitj there ia no judicial appoiatment to wliioU thw 
ittdians might not attaia.- Sin Erskiss Pkeet. 

9 . To t^ke pomi : (sdj»X Pertinsift ; relevant ^ opposite 
Bearittg directly on the business m handk 

Say any thing so long as k is to^ point, 

Cp. To the purpose ; ''germane to the matter'^^^SAiC; 

Contra ; off tlve snbjeot; neither here not there. ’ 

!f anything were h# jssfnt fenoa the mnti ted^ws vhiflor he (lot^ 
Clarendon) auppiresaed ak eigne of weariness^ ^Howed 
irrelevant excumlon, brought hies beek dssterouely to poikPi, end^ 
elieited the grain of worth freha whole hnshide ^ < 

10 . T» gin* piiiU$ {i. *, ifUtJ 0 OM 01U 



' 




Itiplf T9 nip«H(fr to h!ai} to gtv* aaefnl Ra{ffmtiom> 

Out ImoI Ommea enn girt pomU hi tirit iwpwt\ ^ndit>llihooMdtB 
mtenuy to otter l«gial»tjve bsdtmt in lutw. ) 

a;»Mtet tiM thru ptUittt ffkm 'Ate, oad with ttew 0d4« te bw^ that 
te ttell iriB.^M(»nt.T, 

’ 11> I*® Hand mjptn point$ : To 6 pnnetiliom or o*wy 

■onipuloiig. To have pradlsh serapnlousBem. To be metkmioat. 
(Note the pltira}.] 

la. Point of vitn : ( Lit) the position ef sn obserirer ot eti 
nrtist -when drawing a picture looking at a matter- 

TffU nutement wts m*d« from the itpeaker's ftmn point o/inew, 

Bntnb and the Frenok section m CsnadA regard s common 
Xaropeen cirUitetioa from entirdj ditferent pomfi of Mr, FoLAXr 

la APantbiani shot [Btference to the black or white 
mark in thO' centre of a bntt] . one going dirottly to the maik. 

Hknce, (adj.) direct and plam (remark <kc). Aho (adv.) He 
refused mejpoinf i. e, flatlj or offhand, 

POMP*— 1- Pride, pomp md circumotance (of ghofions 
war) (Shak) : Proud and showy display in all (its) details \ poin^ 
pous details. 

2 * Pompi and vamties (of this wicked world) Vam 
splendours. 

[In those two phrwes the ilgara used is CAlfed, Uend^ado^ : tw«i mnifts 
jQsteed of ado nitd su sdjfottre, as goblets sml gold golden goblets,} 

Poes -*2. To jwr. o*tr (book, : To be aWeoihed to 
•tu4)iag;i 

S’ ro jMre oAt’t tgtt out ; To tire them bj ofote reedtoj' 

pswie — !■ To jioie « . (V 1) To gi»e onewU out w ; To 
{MroteMlfoff * 

(7ruu »tt .ttitude for artietio putpoatej To 

attiteOftihie M. ' , * 

the 44 fortanr-unera.— Cra 

1 «to too eottMteto^flf 0« Twr eouU tMm I teft igpmm tot 



P«ys9 


PoMibtft 


’ m 

('’asliiup's I' imwu of Caeacr render* it tmpOMfible t'l^t io »» 

tjic: Vitter'* life he flbould 04 a diamtereated patriot, 

I>ook ut tli/it fo^poiiMff UM a tady-kilier. / 

I Beware of using tue verb a* Xteflexwe transitive. As ti'aneitive tt 
wie»ii& t‘i whence tl)e noun, j)os»*r=a puzzling queation ] 

iho noun, aa pose of ipmraiico, i. e. ignoranoe 
as tuned ftii « ffeict. » Sncraiie irony (Soeratefi feigtited ig-uoieanee 
j.« nub'r to puiic.e othe^ss into display of supposed knowledge). 

'I'hf ric d Rulture rn{+g.»xiint*s display photogiaph'S of this cur tb&t 
athli^ te tn t)n o/this <n th^tt Greek sUtiu* 

2 /a U)S(i : In |)i' poi plaoc (Pied, ndj ). Statuesque, 

( ontra. <»/ | N..to the uui>sMion of the article.] 

Possess -t' To poss'^fs oaeself 0 / (fi thing), {V. T.) 

T'> tret l‘«/r i.ti s u\\ in 

Ihiuc, the |a«M\e form: i am pomsmi uf cxieosdve laud in the 
vouiihy ‘ 

1 A. To p>>mci!6 onm'lf in pationoe : To maintain one*a 
psitionco. A’h(\ To po,>se^^ one's mmd in patience. 

2 . A tiling ill ) ost{rss(un . ('»dj.) Possessed. 

2a. 1 pt* snvon •* Actually Indd, or exercise the 

pmver of ownership (over ti propi‘rt\) / Cp* Possessiou ie nine 
uni H of law ^ 

3 . Tlmt propel ty rime into my possession five years ago 
i)t*CHUio my own [Bewire of nsjui; <*tu” instC'id of **into*^], 

4 Ho is p tsse'i'ifi/ with a devil: Domiu.ited by, (fiy) To be 
possejfse,/ ti'ifJi an ide.» ( isuaily devilish) To bo obsessed by. 

P093 W© po,'Si'nlUy tfpoti a possihdify' A douhje conting- 
. 4 H)'*y. A vem t dep^idiu*: upon a possible event which in its 
turn depou.ls op m aid tier remote ^{»*aitdd event. 

The (iith ri lu-e H ,1 le-uote contiujceacy «|xm a vecy r«moto eot)t*ing«aty< 
k k upon apossibilUy — Mr ifoRTuH. 

a4l*riid(^u Mtutleuu gi ruTally ‘o» found the Reuaea of iP(a4i&fr, Prciclica^f^ 
and aa thvir vernacul u' equivalent* are o^e and the aatne, The 
diffc euco between th m sb ‘uld therefore be carefully noted, (a) FoiwiJjIe 
(adj *«t. that way exist. h.ipt‘cii, cr i‘i capable of being 4oa*: sot c<>iitr*ry 
to the uatui-e of things : [Be + able :=: happaiutble} 



Possibt* «S7 Poifi 

llh4c{«« ftfe Oot pcMthU, It i» to mnka a tilk purt^ tmi 

ikisttw’* ttar* Vim oanu'^t ptutoct tho ovuiitij of t}%i ivorlii th* 

ponMU torpodoiug of tradiu^ ciUipa. tt U ua impoai^e -Mu. « 

i5t>, the \dv. P'isubi^ Pei haj>«, PcrohancL*, lu ly be. , 

Theae propo^U are v^ortU cou^UUun^' bacaa**© tUoy iii%\ii pimthhj ba 
givea t^ffect to iu the future, 

fbj PncdcibU (i. e. U.> + tble) « capable cf bauj^j eileotiH 
by human agency ; Feasibli#. 

Arcbimedee thoiiglit it ponaibb to lilt the worUl, but thw btt4 b<^eu 
fouuf) uot ytjl practicuffU. 

(c) \ (i. e. Ibove ablf) : Helicvable Mil)ject to 

4ouht \ bavuig m4*re ro.isouM /or than . t x; cu'teii tc 

hrtppju ; likely, H ni ‘(3 the .mv probuLp « fti ail likelihood, 
riie no ui w,v5 couVirsf* I imi pn/l/ihU tnuleiico, 

The ra wtanfiiU {P,<)> Tfuani.t'j; iw •♦til) h mere pttuihiUty .mri »t> 

18 uoi yeta p) f)6a6/bVy.~-7*!>fK8. 

It U pjfnihiC, AMtl in<h‘M ev'pu iu the oir»;iin» maea that tli'* 

pressure of arg'UOi?iii‘< vyi-i Mttougiy u«e.i ui. I tbkt i/* >ple vve>e pi8'»4«l \i 
iureiit larger atu »unU lino tb«y felt in ‘ho <1 *^- 0 , - H, 0, Norc, 

Pti'hnpfi tbft tw> 0 ')urtM*ri *lol uot iuteml i^ivo rhe yueen a coni^t 

accouMl of their luterview vvitli H /*.o «♦/>/// after Vl.miletn r 

fart>earaoce io uot f iroing the 0 to ,i e > jU* ♦,ti M an t>> the rw/iyoj of th«*ij 
coming, they may have foil ‘<cnip!i>. of d heaty tu 

they knew ; " pro6«6h/ toey felt if they i»p ottMj mnrb of tbecooVor.saO'O* 
it wu'iM be •ii'*eo/eivii ho>V'<‘ompl>;rely lu )»ol vf*ri tb^ h 'vlnt 

poor diolon^ they hadaliOiVu tUeiufeives. -UhioHr jN, 

Post— 1 ’T- /vjV np (paper, b ILs Jkc,) . (JT. T.) 'I';-* 

fiti 'k iu aofue pronf'^nt place, (li *u :?, poster « p) iiaifl). 

The Iwt w pdiUii np ahowvmt the nam't of aiictM^fol ^Ch-leoU. 

2* The loJg-n’ in jmteU up '. All 'Mirne-i bava been luidle 
'up to ^ai£, fleuae, uset} of peraoiw, as biSii)*? Mipplied with 
all the details of ft subject or up to daft iuf<Trria»ioii. 

Ths newly appointed editor of the journal out to date 

(^'up'* is advarb to 'pointed' aud separate froui '4'^te.*} 

* (iieud nj3 a ifeply) by rHaru of po^*. : by the 

-liiail in the op^csite directipn post “courier taking 

A despatph]. 



4« The po8f*i tfU* Th4 Ifuit ood^iatf wH0it 
k/e* aro <Jc9pa<*hot|ffrom any partidnlar pcn^t loffina* (WlUlaejK 
a hu^te— call givfeg notice cl the hf>ttr of retiring ter kh« 
iii^^ht. -Aleo. the btfgic-catl naitslly a »ttiid«4 at a aoWiO*^ g**art. 

O. Po$fe ; writh re ry great ha^te 

l^Uo iie«v« oi ArnoUl'fl death reachet T?»>m grown ut the tile tff 
and h« tfAVaW d >tvn /!«{#<<; t/Y Hti^hy only hi ftad thit the ftineral U 
ovtT and that hin old \n liter ha«i been laid to rest beheath the altar Of ihtf 
whool clunajl — T FtrortEe. 

Q, Driae'i from poU to pillar [eee Pillar]. 

Pot —I* To m%he the po^ hail : (V. I ) To earn sufllot^ 
ent to lire up ; To make a living. 

Hence, A p^f-hnUr / a work of art or literaMre {tinoaily 
not ono\« h»st) tlone only to make money-* 

2 To fh^ p'i* h'}ilin^: To oonttnne any fun or 

taeiTtment ; To keep anythin^ hrinVif, 

3 (All my things are) qon^ to pat : come to an ilteful j 
dee^royeil or ruined— [ooUof|nial reference to the particular pot 
in winch old metals are melted down] 

Cp, Oonc to the doee. 

4 Come and take potHuck wi^ih ua ; whatever is to be 
had for a meal. 

5. Let aof the pit cnll the heilk black : do not btaoii 
anotlier for a fault from which you loo are not altogatber free* 

** Gp. Satan reprorme ^ / 

3- honk : A Ko'»k to hold a p^ot oV^r a fire, 

H* ii 1 crAtbt to a udioti, fie ii tctodly ikcJlrHpot-lunkontke 
crane ; tiui who}« wei^htle on him 

7. P*}^hoike aiv/ hancfere : III formed letters (in 
wnting ) • 

3 .* (adj.) duoUued to fight heeaate of 

mlorttation oanse) by drinkihg* 

To pour oil npo% ffwferr : To oebig# 

diiterbauoe w^th soothing (otiy) words* 



9 . To (of iMmtjl t»Ai vaUr on {a project or • 
pntMa'e Wfet) ; (?. T.) Todiocourago 5 To po«^fa-pool|, 

8> To poor new wine into oJd koU^ t To iatKNiuoo 
nimarea betod new prineiplet too poirerfol -to be 
OUtrOioed by old forma, 

^e (Princa WitUufl) «u {a^tand to nipirart hit IViykt brother in 
the eomtitutiOiwd eoone. Bat thte o«urM contieted iq an attempt (0 ‘ 
fMHir new wine into tfd kottUt.-^Tatai. 

4- It netwr rotna but tt powe ; [B-it (adv.) w without the 
result that] Eroats etpeoially mieroctunei always oome tos'e- 
tber. 'Evouta usually happen teveroi togelhty; they never oonte 
siu(^. 

9ft Mtvforiutie o^rneit huddU npan huddle^ 

WhoD 8 »rrowdi couKd, they come not sin^U d/itw, 

Bt)i in %Utalion9t--^QuMit 

' OOQtrft » iSfothlug eviccee^a like sucoett. 

Powd©r*"^Not worik pow^hr au*i Bhof\ Not jni^tifyiug tb® 
Decesgi^ry troubla apd expeuae. 

Ojf. The game u not woTih the candle. 

F0W6r — powers that be : [a mdeemm sanctioned by 
the Bible instead of ar^] men authority j the consti- 
tuted authorities. ^ 

2'ke pnmrs thaS bt are ordained of God,^Roi 4 xui 1 , 

Mr. Gladstone's reapect lor thepowen that be, from the crosru to the 
testry, from Cssser to Dogbeny— for all hierarchy of Society,— #as an ipw 
hmnt principle of his nature— R ussell* 

1 undstsUnd that the pomn that be look askance upon students itho 
take any part in politics -Ma. Polae, 

rwiuiuoi-— To be at a premium : (£h of stocks d; ) > To 
be ovar-vtloed, L e. at more than the par value. 

, Hence, To bh held in high esteem ; (a praotioe <£: :.) much 
reeowtad to .* Demand (of persons or things) exceeding supply. 

Defsreatitl ilnPtsaee, eoaeOBstorg, ttsaeert, and s pUntif nl sIimm* ef 
eriljlmattp <nd 8 i id s»in dw i e »*e»»«ew, aadslmqrs Wi!lb»m sprMsium.— 

ygM^aoe.-’L Prmm 0/ mnd t oeolnnw and readi- 



iic« oj iuveMtmo or ro^ourv'o tit su(i<jtfn enurgen^^, 

d prf^enct <L «.* grace)« {adv.} | witbimt 

diisre^tpeot to oneWidtgnitj^. 

f All ntK»)Of}etiti.i1 (>brAK« for ah utweemly ^ptm$%on miido tn Me prtHHm 
of It I n* V or cloigyrn 'u. c» Saving j»»nr reverence iFptCf tee*? B/yow? 
leave Without tVieroepeot to you. (0 <nI) eave the marh« 

Pr660ftt — 1' He pmfhird the hook io me, ) 

2 presfntfd mf xoUk the book# /* 

B »th forms aro roc»;;niHHd uaes of the tnirmitit* 

yeri) ‘To joeBeiit ’ Thonpli alinOBt a b>iu;nyms of “give** la 
the form 1 it cannot take two ol^jeotHi 

3 Tht ;)r fleui, i. o. the pie^ent time. Ig 

So up to thf = cootiiuiiog to iho present tiiae4 

The bov>k h ifl th'Oii^h 26 edilione op to the ptMent 

Work th»* pt>a’e oC fV praent, we Will n*»t hand a rope (aoy^ more —-3, 
4. tl pifXftU . [ rtoMc are two cllipsee ui thift piiraee at 
present 

cf So far , -itid DifTsrentiate ‘ Till no woirh auggedti a change 
tf e-juditiou Prcatntfy (a future advetb« very ^oou). 

Prevail - 1- He prevailed upon we to part with this 
property : ote oarno by pFT'^aiHion. 

Yet, a ia>inent Uler, his wife’s eiitreaties^eniati upon Cceser— DElonto?* 
2* To ptevaU or over \ To gaiu the mastery over. 

Pr6y. — 1- B^asl of prey ' an animal (cariiivorous) that 
feeds on tl^e ilesh of othei animals. 

2. To pity upon: tit. To feed ppm by violence (as 
beasts of prey do) To take as prey or booty ; Tojplnnder. 

An 01 dmg to suciont superstition this jpectre (Vampire) rose from its 
fit night and preyed upon the living as they slept, a 

Disease and ber«%v«miinbe preyed upon the poet fellow e, everted 
their baneful influence on him,) 

I V, In the converse fursa, the man fell a prey tO wispvholy} 
Pi:id© To pride onese/f en To value ouesell fir^ 
I'o plume oneself on. 



The feuftticftl lehih of In4ift eemtti^fe eoff^wUUticNi 

pri^ tkemMiva upm their wretehedneesi^ Cte. ^ 

If ehet » is one fenturo in the n itiouai Hfo of lurt »utj jriwre an 

whbU E igtishtnea miy jtHtly ptidt it U the ftOMtioretioa ul th« 

ftociftl ooaiitiou of the woiker.-^AusssLiM 

^ % To take a prCii U a tlYfo^ : To regard h w»tb elatipn 

add pleaetifo and self glorifioatioit. 

Thm (i^ oothi a i; toj^ilieci ijhtf 4 jYrhir M the iitlei which Oovct ameittt 
U pleased to confer on them, — P. Orisiox, 

3* I am prowi o/oijt uatiouality « [ piido niyielf upon 
mjr uatiouaiity : if this is sclf-eeceem I ootiaider it praise^ 
worthy, I feel myself greatly honoured liy. 

Pfiina* Primt fade (Ijit)(a'ij or alv) : (arising) at 
first sighr. At the lirst glauue* lu the fi«t blush. 

* The evidence ia prim i /aae agtuaai the 

PriiUO — !• To be poet o/w't pnm ^ . To have oeased to 
fl)unsh; Tj have g)nc beyonl the time when one was at 
hiB best. 

lu France a womin who isptu^ ike ptimt (i, e. }iast the peiiod of her 
greatest ba^iuty) u said to be Pabsb. 

Il ia a mare SJrap haip j jlicy —to diacarl what i«i patt it§ prime. 

Cj. To fall bahhid thj t.iu a ; To ba iungu tu the ewim« 

2 Ttu prmt oj (ftity^thiiig, e. g. lifo, boBut^, manhood) 
^ The best part of. 

Fxiat —I- Tne book is in print ; (pred. adj ) on sate. 
[Differsntiato ’’in the press” « being printed]. 

2. The book is out of print : sold out ; T^a stock is 
exhausted, 

3. Don't rmh into print : Publish books or wnlo to nens- 
pspe», Reviews, 'and other penodioaU tritbont sufficient kuovj 
ledge or materiab. 

4. iVtff^’s devU: an errand boy in a printing prees ' 
* beeause hs gets ao biaokened vritfa the ink. 

[It is an inappropriar^ figure to apjl^y the phrase to ip 



Flirit , 4w 

erm itistead of to tbo persoo that makes It * 

A typograpbioal iS Mtd to be dae to Me p^niep^e dei^ 

Pro» 1* US hear the reasons pro and eon(tM)i 
(ndj ) for and agaiust [con is the abbreTtatiou of eoafruj 

3» ordiuarjr meetings of publto cuaip.uues in Cndia 
are held pro forma (adv*): as a matter of fonur i* ^ oolj to 
satisfy the rules laid down by the compauies* 4ot| the real 
business being transacted beforehand. 

Probable* [See Possible Ante]. 

In nil probability : j(ady.) most probably ; eery likely. In 
alf likelihood. 

Note —The oh^ucter of the phrase vo’jld be gone if all " vere 
omitted . 

fa allpi*ob'i6Uity W($dewortb‘4 sHnUrd of intoucjitHoa was miserably 
t'A iNCis Dovlc;, Cp. The odds are. 

Pro 1 ; To fail 

to keep it, |See Back]. 

3. To keep^ ike word of proinU^> to the t%)\ but breai it to 
the hope: i. e. as regards what was hoped. 

3. A young intu of promts^’, (adj.) i. e. promising ; 
giving erpoctation of future achievemAits and good results^ 

So, ho promwa leell. 

Ye who expect that age will perform the Promieee of 
cp Ke hath bume himself boyoad the proinisa hU riye.— S las. 

PrdSe. * ProH run mdd / ordinary unimigi native tauguage 
(as dUtingmshed from poetry) written in will disordarlinoss 
and iqfatuatiQii de^^oid of reason or rhyme. 

He whose fashion is bq solemiily bad 
^ It is uot poetry, but yrose rue mad.<-*'Poi^S. 

Bo, To talk prose: To speak ordiauary Isqgusgs m* 
yaatte^of-faot way or fashion. 

PrOTOrb. 4 5P0 « prouerb: (sdv.) Pwrerbialfy; so 

as to besoms a proverb (a general saying or ada^) for guild" 
or ill I Pr^wQrthitl or uoturionsly* 



Proverb 
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Putt 


A proverb U one wit but ell men'e wisdom. '^R usssll. 

The Hiadua are charitable to a proverJ^, 

Cp. A provtri^ and a bjf-toord among all people 

Provide* 1- To provide againat a rainy day, [As ^nta 
do] To take measures heforeJutni to fight with mishaps. 

> S(^ a prudent man provider for hia future wants, his safety, 

aud anything desirable. 

2- To provide oneself « To equip oneself with necessaries. 

Also, To provide for oneself and dep'3nd:iiits .* To provide a 
person mtk a thing « To provide the thing to hiQi=*To provide 
it for him : To sappl}^ 

3. Provided that : (conj.) Oa the condition that ; Tho 
word ‘provided* is also used as c-.»nj unction, 

I will maiat&iu you in corapeteiicfi provided you not refractory. 

4- Special Providence : Particular instance of God’s 
beneficent care of all creatures. 

Psycho. The Piyrholojical ; Tho oract or 

critical instant for un iertaking or dojnj; a thing ; The proper 
or fitting time. Cp. The nick of time. 

Itia anticipated that the United Sfciit«a. Htc Hribiin in 1914 will prov'^ 
that Germany haa made ]^]f''Kolo(jLC.il misc ik^d ition.. — Hsirres. 

We are living in a piijcholorjical moment in the hUtory of our own couH' 
try. The signa are all in oar favour. — Mrs. A. Bf.sant, 

Public. 1- PMiC’home: An inn ; a tavern. 

Whfire Aoujie isUya its thousands the grocer's license always 

its teas of thouBands. 

2« Public Life, A career devoted to the service of' the 

people generally. Social activities. ^ ^Civicism. 

3*^ Pahitc spirit: Heart for doing good to the coinmiinitj 
or people generally.^ Patriotism. 

4- la ptihliei (adv.) Before the people at large., In 
open view. 

Contra : In private «(ui secrecy) : In camera. 

PttU. 1. To puil asunder: (V, T.) To draw apart; 
To rend. To break up. 
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Cp. To pull in pUcu or Pull to pieces. 

2 . To yulL down a buiidiug : (V. T.) To demoliab : 
To subvert, 

3 . To pull 0/ a garmeati hat, etc *To take oft ; To put 
off. To doff. 

Contra : To pull ou (ai boots) ; To put on To dpn. 

4. To pull out (as tooth) To draw out. To extract^. 

5. The gardouor pulls up the weeds; plucks them up ; 
tears them up by Lim rov>t 8 . 

0 . 'I'o pull up a horse \ To stop him by means of the 
reius. (V. T.) Also, to reprove (a person). To robtraiu him 
from taking a wrong course. ^ 

lleiice, Figuratively, {V. I.) in a general sense), To stop or 
halt in any course of conduct 

It irt (MUHHis to note “ pull up '* when aclresBed to the driver of a 
Vdhicio tell» him to stop if oarna^c be moving, and to move forward if iV 
be sUtiotiaiy. -(I C. WinrW 'UTii. 

7. Ho has through : (V. I.) Kecovered from bia 

serioni illness/ Also, got through the difficult task. 

8 . The nurse pulled him through: (V. T, ) Enabled 
him to recover from his dangerous illness. Got him over it; 
[“Tjirougb’^ is adv, = through a diffici^lty], 

Also, He pulled me tkroujh : helped me out of difficulties. 

9. To puU to pieces or in pieces : (V. T.) To break up; 
or tear asunder (something). 

(Fig) To demolish (aa argument or thesis). To make 
h slashing criticism of. 

10 . To pull on well together: To be in harmony or union. 

The nritish and the Dutch in South Africa are aat pulling on well 
Mw. Polak, # 

Th« attitude u£ the India office was one of reluctant acceptance of the 
forward uiovctaenta advocated by Simla. Simla and Whitehall icere not 
pitflirtif well fo<7dftcr.— M esoPvjTamia Commission. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, To keep to- 
gether : To run in hameas with, Coatrft.'-*To pull different ways ; To 
act at crosA purpom. , 



PuR 435 Purpo«« 

U- To oneself tn^uhtr : To rSilly ; To recover oue- 
Belf. T(> overcome the severity of some bIiocI^ 

Tli« inooeent suspect pulUd himtdf tagtlktr end^beCsn to address the 

COlUt, 

Well, you Harrow li^lowe noed not be no beastly c<»cky When you 
Witutecl a Hoad Haater you bad to oorae to Htou to get one — (eakl sii Etna 

l/oy.). 

The email Hirrovian was dumfouuded for a moineot, and them piMinff 
Mi ju»e? f tope thfr ior u. f\im{ eHori «>f deadly fearca(|^i txcluimevl, ‘'well, at 
any rate, ue oae can eay that we ever pi od need Mr. (lladiil'jne - L, 

12 He Ijad the puU of 7iie : wan in u more faveurable 
pottitioii. 

C?. The vantagexgrouud ; Coigno ni vantage. 

13 Pnll hack (u, ): any^ roturduig iiuiatMice; clieck or 
draw -buck. A set bvick. 

Note. To poll ’’ and “To pu.->h *' imjdy motion m opposite ih’rectioua. 
the former tKe movm and the latter, ayay frum him CUre should 

be takeu net to umi the one lor the other. 

Purchase. L Tho property u? worth Un year's purchase \ 
vill yield iu leu y«%trs an ‘irainjit equal to its purchase nioiiey. 

2- Hi;s life is not wjrtk a years purchase • cauuot tie 
truftted to last one year. ^ 

Purple* 1- The purple \ The imperial d guity. 

Tba purple robe wae the distirignishing dre.-jH of the ecu^>erorrt o' Koine. 

2 Bom or nurtured ia the purple, i. e. the royal of 
imperial household (said ©f a prince or priuoebs). * 

To marry into ike purple (V. I.) To becom^e a member of 
the royal household by oaarryiug a prince. 

^rpOBC* 1 Ott Purpoier. (adv) purposely; la 
teatiouallj; not by accident. 

This is on purpose laid by Home that bate me 
¥o ^ueneb my bo&our^I5BAK (Men VUl.) 

^ People eCu upo.i purpoee. — I bid 

a Of Hi purpose*- (thia is more emphatic than the above] 
l(adv)Deliberatelj; Designedljr^ 
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3* On purport to : In order to (do somettiog) or la order 
that (something be done). 

[See ttie quotation ^rom Milton under Life — blood] He came here on 
y nrpoBc to see* me. 

The exelusire character of the English peerage waa destroyed, finally 
and oj set by Pitt when be declared that erery man who had an 

estate of ten thousand u year had a right to bo a peer. — Russell » 

4 . With the purpose of (doing sorixething) 

[Note the inserts >11 of the def. article as 9 |>ocifyiDg the purpose which, 
is qualified by the following participial or gerund phrase.] 

5 . Ho spoke to the purpose: (adv) Relevantly ta the matter 
in question. 

Q, Hi/« coming here ia to some purpose, 1. e. with 
rcfeivmco to certain object, effect or result in view ; (adj) useful 
for hia purpose, So, l^o no purpose: (adv) uselessly; For uothitig, 

7. To answer or a purpose: To be adequate or 

tiflefulfor it. 

Purse. !■ purK—provd ; (adj) Puffed up from 

consci(»nflness of being ncli. 

The most otlVnsive manner in the world is that which combines the 
roughiieas of the anizaa with the }ynrst-proud infiatioii of the moneyed 
man — UossKLL. ® 

2. To make up a purse: To collect money as a present 
to some individual. 

( 

3 . To purse up one's lips: To pucker; To contract into 
folds or wrinkles. 

Pursuit.—l- pursuance of (a policy or design) : lu 
carrying it out. [pursuance «= execution.] 

2. Pursuant to (a notification); In compliance 
consequence of; Agreeably to; coaf»rmably to. 

Push- [See Note under PuH] Opposed to Draw. 

1. To push OH : (V. I.) To urge oas's course forward. 

2. To j^nish 0 matter through : To bring it to a conclusion- 

3 . I J TO puthid fvr time . caiuiot find it. 
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Put 


So, To be putKedfor naney. 

4- The puth ; An extratnitj ; a crittcat test or emor- 
geacy. * 

Htt was fut td the push, bnt h« neither shrank nor shirked. It is very 
easy to speechify about Social Reform by means of widow-remarriage^ but 
whe|^ it comes U the push it is no more than mere talk. (i. e. when the 
critical moment of practice arrives). 

Put* [This ia a very ootamon transitive verb « place or 
set **in any position or couditicm*' eipretjsed by the adverb^ 
adverbial phrase^ or even the preposition used as adverb that 
follows it.] 

1 . To ptet a person abauf : To put him to inconvenienue. 
(About adv. «away from the ri^ht state) [Prom a vessol which 
<hanges iU course. \ 

Often used in the passive form in the sense (»! " distracted ’* ilurriei** 
•‘annoyed. Cf Put out, 1 wait put ubjdt by Uis remarks . 

2. To put aw.ip : To discard (a friend) ; To divorce or 
repudiite (a wife) ; To lay by (money) for future use. 

3. To put b^ : (i?y adv aside) 1 To evade (a question 
or argument) To put olf (a pers)ii) with ovasiua. 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a maater o’er a iiUve 
A presence which is nut to be put bp. —^WoRU^w^tRtvi, 

Also, To lay aside ^for future use (as pupers and docu- 
mauts); To save (as money;. * 

Puf /or a rainy day, i. «. Provide against it [lutrarisiuve iu the 
g«*ueral sense], • 

4* To put down : To crush ; To quell (as rebellion) ; To 
auppress [down causing end]. 

The moTement had got too firm a hold to be summarily put down. 

To silence (a person) by confutation. Also, To write down* 

He put down Es. 100 against his name on the eubscrtptioo list. 

Again, We must put the preseat discontents down tO the poverty 

of ihe people (i. e. aitrihute it to the latter as cause, )-»Cstio)!tIOZ/S. 

«> 

5« To put forth (lebves, buds, blossoms Ac.); To shoot ot^ * 
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m 

To Btretcb ont (limbs); To exert (ooe"i strength 
eloquence, energy ifeo.) [See the Quotation from Macaulay 
under Palm ?»]. 

To display (as light, beauty); gon>rally, To offer to notice; 
To niake known (as an appeal, one’s opinions &e.) ; To publi di. 

Tbfo cyei* of nil men were suilrknly surprised at a now and incrrdible 
luatre which this Betting Him jmtfoHK — L^nu, 

When the rnomnit for action comes the great man-of-war pwfs /or/A 
kll its hranty jvimI it(i hraTcry, collects ils Hcatr^reil elemoiits of .strength, 
awakem itn floiuiant thumler. — G bu1i<;k Ca^tnisg. 

6 R>cently ho baa been putting himse/f forward, i. o. 
thrusting ImuHclf into promt nenen. To put forward a proposal 
ihcRiB, or a tboroy^l’o set it forth. 

7 . To put 171 : To insert, 'Po introduce a7it07ig others. 

M.ike the -^ontence idiomatic by jntiiiufj in “ and I put. in my oar 
in no one’s boat. So, VV<‘uld you kindly put in u word for i e, recom- 
luond mo. 

8 To put in nn appearance : To appear [at a meeting or 
in court); T<i attend. To make one's appearance. 

9 . Tlio sbi[> put ini V. 1. entered the harbour. 

10 . To put in (V. L)for : To offer a claim for (anything) 
So, He pvt tn for pi>st : oTered him.self as a oandidatc 
for it ; applied for it 

11 . ft Tv) pat ^/(garments, clcdhes etc ): To remove (them) 
from one’s person ; Tv> dofl (i. e. do + off). 

h. To poMipouo; To delay. 

Don’t put off till tomorrow what can be done today. 

c. To evade (any person or demand) with excuse ; I put 
these beggar harpies ojf with promises. ^ 

Hence the noun, ‘Put-off - evasion or postponement. 

df pytt off that libellous composition upon him : Palm it 
off upon him , foist etc. 

e. (Y. 1.) To set out from the shore (used of men or 
vessel). , 

12. (a) To put on (clothes): To wear. To don (i, e. do + 
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oi»). (6) Put it* on: is itidef. » churacter, emotion, or 

4*pj»eariiiiC(?^ assume a character, etc. To simulate. 

He put on this behaviour with a view to effect. | 

Of. To take on. To at^udinise. 

(c) I put the hinme on }im\ I accuse him of this, 
la T(t put out : (a) To annoy ; To disconcert ; To irritata 
[cMit =--ovit of temper or the ri«j;ht mood], 
fn hia old age the mereist trifle puts him out. 

Cp To put about {S)upra)\ off uuo'sj balance. To put out o( couute* 
nance. 

(h) 'Fo extinj'uifeh (as bght, candle, fire etc.^ 

(c) Hu is cb. ver cuongh topM^ out his money most advan- 
tageously i,e. Jonds it at very good interest; invests it very well. 
6i) To exerf ; 1'o pul forth ; 

When vve PCf the f^ociid cntMgicH }mi out to day by Oxford and Garn- 
bridg<*, <!v'en ilif glooiiiicHt pes^-iimst muht admit that England in moving 
m thti right direction --lIivsKH,. 

14. Ho was a /le to put through the tat>k ; To carry it 
cut ' To fjiuali it oj[. 

16. To put ioqeihfv : To combine (j^arts). 

To put two Qfvi unit together ) To consider facta together 
To /'«/ this and xhui^toyHhtr ) so aw to draw a logical 

eoncUiaiun. To infer from given premisses. 

Lurirai (i.iy was often at. the Wp of Ids form, yet sometimes i‘**ar the 
b^^ttorn ; and never cnuld put two and two together in Mr. }ih(»aiboid’8 
achoolrooiii — Rossbu. ^ 

To put (our, pour their heads together) \ consult each other 
with a view to arrive at a satisfactory result. 

Cf Two heiuh nre better th.iD one. 

l^A. T,. put (a noun or pronoun) + to (a noun) [Read the 
remark at the bdjginning: the adverbial adjuncts bt.’gin with the 
preposition *‘10’'] : Suliject (V. T.) : make liable, 

e. g. Put him to deith^To cfta«e his death ; To put him to flight « 
canae him to flee so, To jMitio inconvenience (tllTo inconvenience ; To 
incommode) expenee, »ale, shame, (To shame or dwgTAce), (Ae sword, Ue 
tect. the vote kc. 
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16. To put the {or m^u) hand to (a tbiag) : To bagin to 
take hold of. Tp undertake. 

To one’f lo the plough. So, To pat oue^t shoakler to the 
ivhoel.^ (To uodertake the teek.) 

17* To put on^s ii^nature to a document : To sign it. 

18* To put an end to (an affair, business, matter etc.): To , 
end it. So. To put a stop to »To stop, 

19* him to it .* [/< is indefinite for difficulty or 
hardship. Often used in the passive form as I am hard put 0 
i<«I am hard pressed,] 

Pp- To be sore betel 

20- To put to the blush : [See Blush.] 

2l« To put to the test : To test \ To subject to a trial. 

But, To put to (or on) trial [No article before trial.] 

22- To put or set (things matter d^r,) 0 rights: To set in 
proper order. Cp. In trim. 

[Nota The plurel form » proper oondition or true elate]. 

21. The ship put to sea : Began its voyage (Y. 1.) 

Cp. Put off. Contra : To put in (V. I.) 

25- When you go to Madras where will you put up,l (V, I.) 
IcHige, or take lodgings. 

26, If you come to Lncknow I Shall put you up, (V. T.) ; 
lodge, and entertain you as my guest. 

27. To put a person up to (iahnitive, gerund or abstract 
noun) ; Tp instigate him to (an act) \ To urge him to it. 

Also, To instruct him in (oertaiu *dodges or trioks of a 
subject dec ) 

It WAS my pleasure to put my pupiis up 0 togie by mesna of certaia 
mneinonio^words of my own. ^ / 

28« A put up affair : (ac^.) Fraudulently concocted. 

29. To pvt up » petitioa or % pnyvt ; To {nrweut or 
oSbt. 

30. I asked 4he auctioneer /e put up mj hone 1 To exhi> 
or I told him to put up the hone to aHCtron ^ j bit fioiiB> 

piaaowidy. . , 
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So, To 4 ^iiotioo : offix it tom wall or to a board 
on tfao wall. To exhibit it in a oonspiottooa positioiL 
3L To puf up the sword ; To abeatht^it. 

Cp. To bury the hatohet, To lay down one^sarme# 

32* To puA up mth, nulsanoe, any pmob or things annoy** 
Ing^a wrong tteatmenti hardship, an insult &c.) (V. T.) To 
endure, To tolerate; To brook; To submit to; not to resent. 
These aire some of the oaprices of s jury which a Judge has aometimee 
(opuf ftp with ; and it has often been said that Judges are more triedihau 
prisoners. H, HAWxma, 

Cp To pocket an affront. To bear with (a person). To rough it ; 
To suffer a person to do a thing; To suffer a thing to be done. 

Contra : Not to take (non-sense or bad treatment,) 

33* To be put upon : To be deiseiTed or gulled. 

Also, to be treated unfairly in respect of work, profits Ac. 
[Note the use restricted to the passive form). 

PllSZlC. — ^The problem or queBti 9 a was at last puztUd cut ; 
Its solution was made out. 


Q 

e 

dUCtff. ^0 quaff the bitter cup: (Fig) To labour uD Jet 
affliction. 

duAllll* Quaims of eonmmee: Compunction; a twinge 
of the moral sense. An uneasy feeling that one is not acting 
uprightly. 

.Quasi Qwin [A Latin prefix of many Engfuk 
Comj^ntuhdi with a hyphen joining it to the word qualified 
Mias it] Partaking somewhat of the nature of the unreal tn 
some degree; seemingly; piacttcally ; Almost; e. g. Quasi-publio, 
a quasi-war, ^ ^ 

He ban « mixuiterbl position. The verb is «. §, 

1 PhdBowraph bsdly; 

^ Cp* Asilit weie, 
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Quest- To ho in queit pre^) oSekittg. 

Word^worth’fj po^'iuH soeme^l to be the very ealiure of the feellii^ wfaieh 
I was mqu^at o/— J. S. Mill. 

ftuedtion.'-'l The point, or matter In queitionz ^adj) 
Being at present dealt with; now under debate or 
consideration. The watch in que&hon was found in^ the 
accnaed'a coat pocket. So the peraon mqnestimi one that we are 
referring to. AKo, Tiie matter s<tmc into question : was disouHed 
beoiKise of it« praoti ^al importance. 

2- Heconr^iliation betwoou us is out of the que$Hon ; 
Too irnpractioahle to be worth discusHiog. [Note the article.] 

2v. Beside the 'qtnifition (pred. adj) Irrelevant to the 
matter in band or under diaousHion. Boaide the point. 

[Note that (1) has no dcf. juticle wheiea (t)hM] 

3' To ctill in question : (V. T,) To doubt; To challenge 
the oorrechness of (something,; To mise objeo^ions to (any 
Btatemeni); To throw doubt upon; To arraign. 

Poloauis iM Uee(>Iy MruuUlized at the idea of hiS infallibility being 
caUed ih (/ufiriion. — Dkiohtos. 

Uiidvr the mintki y law ahnoat any action may be efiUed ta question^ 
B^vare of n^im; “into” insteid of fin”; for thci’e le no eense of 
movement. Qnostiun is merely a state of doubt.] 

4 out of qufsUnn : (adv.) Undoubtedly. So, Beyond 
question; without question, Cp Sure as a gun. 

c [No definite Article before ‘question’] 

5 I make no question of your integrity : raise no doubt 
about. 

5a. It cannot he questioned but that Ac : It is certain 
that Ac. ^ ^ 

fir The word “But” ia a pusale — It should bo treated aa expleths. 

0 Yievtory is only a question of time : sure to come sooner 

or lat,*r. 

7. To bo or not to bo— that io the (Sbak) s tho 

problem that requires aolutiom 



OuMtlon 

ft (Self-g^ertimenfe within the ewptire f§) the iur%in^ 
^ftUoH of the ctey : a subject which is being hutl^ discussed^ 

0. opun* questim : a matter m whioll diSTerencee of 
opinion ate legitimate. 

Ift To heg th6 que^on : [a logical fallacy.] To assume 
a dis^ted ooncluHioti as true. 

Cp. To imke a preoarioua ammpiioa. Alsoi Patitiu pviaoipii; A 
Woman’s reaaoa. — (S rai) 

u. The rriA» of the qtieeiion I The puzzlesome part 
rendering it difhoult to find ei^Iauation of a matter. 

Did Mr, Oartis atato the fncti* correctly ? This ia ^A€ criur of the 
question and to it there haa been no answer from Sir James Mestou.-^r. 

< 12- Tc put a q}iestu>n to (a person) To osk a question of 

(him.) 

Oni —On tlu qul vive : (prol. adj) [Pr. « long lire who 1] 
a iwntineVa question to any one approacluug him] ; watchful 
against surprise. Wufcchitig for sotnerhing to happen. 

C?. On the alert ; oo the watch. 

Quick— I- quick: The sensitive parts as flesh 

below the nails. : (Fig) seat of feeling. The adverbial phruae 
“TV? the quick'' is usually used after the verbs proh^^ 
sting^ touch, Ac. 

This insult shtng me to the quick. 

1 will teat him to the fuioib,— S has* i. e, probe him to the sensi- 
tive point. 

ft Lord Cwrson is a lory to the quick: (adj) through and 
through : In every essential part. To the inmost core. 

avid. A quid pro quo: A Return or requite / like for like; 
a recompense or equivalent 

Theco^oparation of the labour part;y has been promised a quid pro quo. 

Quiet* On the quiet: (ad?) Privately; secretly^ ^ 

. \ * 

Uoita 1* (Talur thia money and) 1 am q*U» yon : 
Owe yon notbiog more. Tbs belfliDce ci out Mcomiti .ie zero* 
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AhOf {Pig) I will be quU$ with jan : most* hare my Avenge 
i3n you, 

2, 2V cry fuitu To i^ee to be an oven /emt, (by 
repayment or by retaliation;) To agree to give up 
aatagoniem. 

3* To quit acora : To pay fully; Make even by giving 
an equivalent. 

4* To play quits : To risk one’s all in getting out of a 
difficulty. 

5. Omittawcc it no qut</anee.— Shak (A.. Y. L.) Debt if 
not annulled by not being pressed, * 

R 


B. The three Rs : The three important eabjeete for the 
first elementary education of boys nhioh begin with the letter 
B or which are pronouced with R initially, vis. Beading, 
(w) ritiug, and (A) rithmetio. 

Back— !• On. or upon the rack . (pred, adj or adv.) In 
anxiety or painful suspense ; In distress or under strain. 

He hates him. 

That Would up(m the mcJe of this tough world, 

^ Stretch him oat longer— *S hak (Lear), 

Also, III strained activity. ^ 

Martin’s ingenuity was for ever oit the rack to supply himself with n 
tight — HuoHfa 

2* To go fo rack and ruin : (V. 1.) To be wrecked or 
ruined : To be destroyed, 

BaiOket*— 1- To be on tlie raoitel: To mttie n racket i 
(V, I.) To move about in soeues of turaultuoua pleaaures. 

2, To racket about : (V. I.) ^ To live a gay life. 

8. To itand the radtet : (V* I.) To Ikoa tba oosMonanoea 
<orM aotio^>e Cp, To face tbe ttueic* 
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till 1 to Mni^ lie nwl?ft 4 / 

0 fpeeb decHo&«-»D. Mail. 

Also^ Tt> oome succetuBfalty through a tos^ 

0|pt ^ pBm mutter, 

BagO* lie rage : (pred. ootnp.) In fhabion; nmoh 
•roBorted to as producing great exoitement and intereat ; ob|eQl 
of popular aud eager destro. 

The open-air cure it a2l ^ mgtt now. 

Cp, Furore (ttal)<or Furor. The faehion (or the erase) 

Bail * — Of the rails: (pred ad^.) [Figuratively used of 
any business, speculation, or enterpraise] : Disorgpinised not 
working properly. Cp. Out of order ; out of trim. 

Bain-t Rain or ehine I wiH see you tomorrow * 
(adv.) whether it rains or not : whether the day be ramy ot 
sunny. 

2« Provide against a rmng dag : [As the Ants do.} 
(Future) Times of hardship, necessity, sickness, or misfortune. 
Also, Provide for that raiuy day which luuat come soouer or later. 

Cf. To look out for etjualU. 

3[. It has rained iiee/fout : The rain has ceased. 

[1^ is iudofinite for the weather], Cp- The atorm haa rarad ita^lf oof^ 
4. R never rains but tl pours : [See Pour]. 

B&UI6* — 1. Que^s 6uck: (Y. I,) To become 

oontumaoious or refractory. To recalcitrate. 

2. To Raise the blockade or sxtge: To relinq'uish it; 
cease its contmnanoe. 

3*^ To raise a dmi: To cause oommottoa. Also, To 
obscure tbs truth. 

4. To -raise •the wind: To obtain the necessary supply 
of cash 

To prouuite a comptsy was the last shift to which the peDuricus law* 
jer resorted for rouinp tie winci 

BaiSMDb**^!. AiiWft (f-itov (Fr) TAe rmm fdr . 
•xirteace. Tiiis it (U r<MM r>«lr« oC-Uiif p^blicaiiM, 
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TecfanicAl And eretk tommereiAt Auecew is not tktr •ii2|r«fauofs ^Urt of 
tjtovornmeDt pioneer £ac lories, 

2* Ramn d*etat : reason of state. 

' « 

Bake — 1* He raked togttktr considerable wealth : 

gathered with labour or difficulty, 

2* To ra2:e up (soiuethiug very uupUaaaat or painful as 
old but forgotten quarrels, grievances, etc.) To revive with 
eipenditure of much iahour, 

3. To •iokc up evidence : To bring out from oblivion or 
obscurity. 

Random* — 1- Randm shot : one not aimed at a 
particular point, 

2 At randomi (adv ) By chance ; without atm or 
purpose ; Cp. At a ventnre. 

All refaeradre cull on in«’Q to hvs accord in^ to a permaaeat prinelpl* 
sad not, as the poet says, at nt/tdosc,— E cck Homo. 

Where my wrecked daai>ondmg thought 
From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm ot reasuu lost. — Yocua, 
cf At large, (He ecs tiers imputations af large). 

Bank* — 1- The rauk and file : {Lit.) The order of 
common boldieia ; privates. So ike rants. (F^g.) The lower 
classes of undistinguished people. The masses. Ordinary peo- 
ple. The proletariate. Contra. The bourgeoise. The eUssea. 

From eAe rank andjUe (i, e, ordinary members) of the eerviee, whether 
recruited ip England or m India, respectable academic quaUAcatioas have 
always been required, — S tatssmav, 

Hence, To Hit fmm the ranks : To rise from humble pooi* 
tionto prominence and leadership. Cp. A eelt made mpn. 

2* A person rait£ oi another ; ^enjoys preeedenoe 
eesr him. [no article before rani]. 

3* Tb dose the ranks : To come into cobtaet. 

Olarytothe belUgenmU (Kiudua and Kohomedans) on bo«k sidM 
whh^teatadpiFfMe^ hildials and f trf lisit 

rmktk Qs. (V.U Teekaaiiaw 
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' 4* Sant taii /axACon : [«d insUaoe of RendiadjB.] 
FwbiooabU rauk; Uigb aooiety. 

S&rft> fvra avit. [Lat«A. rare^Itird]. A. person 
(or thing) the like of which is aeliloin seen; A prodigy. Ptiosnis 

Cf. Aloae the Arabian bird — SBAKf 
^{msett bi« parallel . N un*pareth 


Bat I smell a rat : suspoat a sdcreted listener f (Hence) 
have the nuspicion that all is not righi. [See Srneil ] 

Rato. At any rate : (adv.) In any possih'e case ; Even 
i/’a wtder or stronger statetnent may not he wholly true. 

Tho oontetition ia sovitui, ant/ ratr, th.«t certain aubjecta whioli are 
the neceaeary outfit of the student must be taui^ht wit h an * intensive cul- 
ture" es to thorougnueikf of detail and largely by itiaisteuce on application* 


Baw.— 1 2iaw recruU [an alliterative combination.] 

(Lit) A soldier unnp^ m skill being newly enlisted. {F'ig) 
any paraon who has not acquired expenenod m his trade or 
profession; a tiro ; a greenhorn. 

2. Raw-b^ntd : (adj.) Having one’s bones almost exposed. 
Gaunt ; Lean ; haggard. 

3 . I toueJ^ed him on the raw : wounded bis feelings on 
the point on which ho is viry sensitive. 

Every high handed act hita Ruesiaa pride on the raw and haiteiM the 


reaction which muet come sooner or latvr, — STATXSMaif. 


Cp To tread on a person’ll corn«. To cut him to the quick, 

neACH. To reach aftir a thing : To niftke*efforta to 


reach, attain, or ohtaiu it. [“ Reach " generally tmatitive ie 
iatranaitire here]. 

Cp. To attain to, To arrive (tt. 

Distinguish between attain and obtain* 


Bead.—!. Mother wiU read me a Unm : admoaiah or 


repritohod me. . 

3. So, my teacher read me a fine lecture : rebuked me 
Before^. (Note tbst '* jKead " m double-olgeet tiauMtire verb 
ia (1) Mod (2)]. 
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Radcoli 


• ^ 

3* To read hetmea the linu ; (V# I*) To disoovet a 
meaning not obvious. To infer the writer’s concealed meaning. 

Mr* Maurice dechtred that by reading bctwem the liaet he saw i& the 
Thiriy-nUne Articles tod the AthaoasUa Creed the altogether f^ect 
expressioa of the Chrlstiaa faith --Matthsw Abmold 

C|»« Where more is meant than meets the ear-*-MiLTON. 

' RoadiCieaa, — 1- All is m readiness: (adj. pred.) Every 
things is readp* So, To get things in readiness. 

2. To make ready : (V. f.) To get ready : To make 
preparation. 

Scud me information beforehand that I may male readjffbr his visit;, 
Cp. Itsady to ons’s hand. 

8 « Ready money : money m one's hands. Cash, ooio, or 
ourronoy notes actually m one's possession. 1 have no ready 
money to meet your demand. Cp. Liquid Assets. 

BeasoH*— 1* of: (prep.) On account of; 

in consequence of ; Through, 

lie escaped the penalty of non-attendance by reaeon ef his tUness— 
*^Roa 80 ii” is highly abstract, therefore no article is prodxedj. 

Cp. On tho score of, [•»ooro’=head or category]. By or in 

virtue of. 

2. It stands to reason (V. L) Is reasonable ; or con- 
sonant to reason ; is generally admitted. 

Contra : To be paTadoaicsl, 

3 , WoTnan's reason. [See Woman]: Petitio PrinoipU 

Reckon* To re<^on oa or upon \ To oouut or depend 
upon. 

la her Clerk of the Council (Sir A Helps) Her Majesty always could 
rechm upon a stanch, thoughtful, and capable adviser, -.Tiaisa 

% To reckon with: (V, T.) (o) To taka into calculation. 

He is a ne^igible quantity— one that need not he rrsibaad wil4, 

1 was warned Uiat the posmhls rise in prioea must he rsekoned utith in 
consequence of the war. * 

The CongreiB is a force in die land ivhiidi has to 6e redMedmthtor 
goodor fur evil— ‘•M aduas Tnssl* 



RMkon **» »•<* 

(6) Td «ett1e aoitounta vith ; To <Mktl id ^ount* ^ Thera 
wae then oo demooraoj to be reckoned mtk* 

3« To %/eckon without ondc kooU [See lioar.] 

4, To poy the reehoning : To meet tlia oht^rges rhade by 
A boat in a hotel or taterti. 

^ 0p« So oomM e reokooiog when the baeqnet^s o'er 

The dreadful reckoning, aad toen smite no mare.«*QAr. 

5 Dap of reckoning i a time when aooouuts or difTerencea 
must be settled. 

The great day of reckoning : The judj;i;metit day* 

Btooord**^! In (or upon) record I (adj* pred.) Recorded; 
registered. [No article] 

% To travel out of the record ; (adr.) Beyond the limits 
of relevancy. Away from tho subject. 

Contra To keep to the record, 

3 . To beat the record . T * surpa '48 the best performance 
of iti kind To outdo all predoc ‘ssorij on the lint, 

Sot to break the tecordf [The record 9 the r»>gtster o£ eimilar sufceoe- 
dent facts]. 

Hence, ^record’ is used as an adjective: 

He has given a record tcre^ce Tht‘y pron >unw*id it a rerardpopulirity 
— Sia H. (i. e. as surpassing hU anf«^^ed<»nt8 of the kind.) 

Contra : To -hold the record . 

As an ingenioas fantasy of sp»ciiUtioas of all imigioable kinds, it is 
eeitaln to hold the reeord , — L Ecviiv. ^ 

4« TAe recording angel : one who registers men’s good 
and bad actions. 

But, sad as (xngde for the good man's sin 
^ WOtp to record, and blush to give it 

Xcd*— *], (paugbt or taken) red handed i (adv.) while 
eommitHag a ovime. [Pig, from the bloody deed of tmirder 
hnndi being red, i. e. blbod itained*] In the act itself. 

Cf, tnfagroHU ddido, 

% $ Siddmer day : A fortnnate day irorthy to be 

remembered. 



iSO. 

[Originally, a church {estival day indieftted in the Prayer Book by red 
letterf]. Hence, any day of special sigatBcanSe memorable as date of joyful 
oociirrenott 

ended a n^ UtUr day in the quiet life of Kal^unge (Dacca)-* 
STaxasMAH. (Ueferenoe to Lord Hoaald«hay's visit). 

Contra - An evil day in the memory of one. ^ 

3* Red rag to a per Mn : anything that eapecially er^rages * 
him : [any red object enrages a bull], 

3a.. Red Tfpnhlican : an anarchist. 

In the lirut French Ue volution the eKtreme republicans used to vrear 
a red cap. ^ 

St. AMorgondo held extreme opinions, especially on political affairs, 
being a Rtjmblimn of the reddeftt dyc.—Lotia Bsaco^isfiilI). 

4* tape, , Ercesaive adherence to furm and routine 

in public businefis. 

The jj^ed tape and circumlooution of so elaborate an admtnistrative syS' 
tem are only minor objections.- Albert Shaw. 

[Here is a sarcasm on the delay and inefficiency caused by disregard of 
commtm sense.— From the red tape used in tying up papers in Oovernmeat 
office'* J. 

Reed* (To loan on or trust to or in) .1 broken reed : (To 
rely on) a support which is unreiiable 

Thou tnistost in the staff of this brokeii reed.—BrcLS, 

Th«||iborAls gained, in oeitain districts, the support of that "very hrttken 
rsrd, thp Irish Vote, which was destined to pierce the hand of so many a 
confiding osudidate who leant upon it — G. W. E. Rdssill. 

Ip- ^0 grasp at a shadow. CoBtrai Sheet anchor amainaUy. 

ReeL (To go or talk) off the reel \ (adv.) straight off ; 
iu rapid sucoe^fsion. {fig, froai fishing which requires the 
alternate winding up aud unwinding of thread on a wheel). 
(jfUtriy ; in a lively thoughtless way, 

Cf . To reel off or rattle off (To talh or wrtte without 
Preddy Will rsef of columns about hia holt’s acreages and tnoonum JtA- 
ing care not id* onderstate the amount in either caee.— RueeBLt% 

X will give you Hue thing ; 



tft 

the ^^ption of Ut(ing or refa$iog (it) it i« ofibrod 

to othet*8v « 

S 04 yoix hmtfe ih$ rrfuial of it. 

% Uehdll take no refusal: He is impoltiuiate. 

Bolpaxtl*-*-*!* regards I (prep.) About; reuivrditi g; 
veepeotiog; coucermug ; auent : So far as it cou erne. [See Aa] 
As regards my qiiaUfioatioua I beg to 'atate eto. 

% la this regard V Xu t£are»peot ; lo tbis behalf. 

3. In or with regard to : (pt ep.) Kegarding;; Xoachiug. 
4 - iteiueniber me U him with my kind regards : my beat 

oompUmeuta. [Note tiio plural] 

ftoin. — !• To give the rein or reins to (ae temper 
am.igiuatiou etc.) (Fig,) To allow it uiirestncted freedom; 
To let it go its own way. To let it have free scope. 

ta thr(^witt(llj^ rnn to the PrenH, Olliver httd «ei(l that they irueUd 
flife iu future to the control of a healthy public opiuipiu— TiusSi 
cp. To let loose. 

3 To taike the reins of Goveiairneo.t I To assume the 
guidance or management of it. So, To drop the reius of 
fSovCmment : To resign ofHce. 

To draw rein : ^V. I.) [Lit.] To stop one's horse 
To pull up. (Fig,) To oemit one’s efforts ; To cnrcail expenses. 

4 . (To die) with tiu reins in otters hands : (ad? ) while 
<at work or in office. Cf. To die iu harness. 

Lord Clarendon paseih away with the reins of office in his h^sds with bfi 
faculties uadecayad and his reputation undimiiiished. — T imss. 


Belief -*-l« To staud out (V. I.) in relief : (adj) 

4?tomih6Ci;t, 

2. The report brings oat (Y. T.) the fact in full reii^ -^ 
((ad?.) quite ?ividly and prominently, 

Tbeehange hwtgkt into dear fsHtf the positioa occupied hy the^ 

^ugtienota.*^Ru8SKiL, 

Tq throw into raliof [See the quotation under Wit], 

2 To nlkot nature (V.l) To ease natuie hy pataiog 
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Stool or voiding urine. 

4, To relieve on/tfetiingt : To give vent to tfaeni 

6. To relieve a perem of a burden or load : To take it 
off him. But, he ia felieved from mitety or any state,, 
or condition etc. 

Report— 1. Tho nport goes I It ia said; Tbey>say; 
On diL The rumour is spread. 

2. (Faithful) through evil report and good report : with- 
out minding whether the matter is reported or spoken of 
favourably or otherwise. 

Request —1- The artiole is in much reguest. (adj. pred.) 
In t^'reat demand ; much sought after. 

E):p<»rU, «uch an land agents and aiirtreyon, were always in request. 

The Higli school boy will be more in t*e^i 4 C 8 t tor the i^ranticeahip than 
any other t;pe of youth --Sitt J. Mbston. fP 

ft It will cme into regueU : Be sought aftef ; 

Responaible.— One man is responsible to another 
fi7r his aotiorj'.: amswerable or liable to be called to accoont. 

2> A thing is responsible /<7r another: aeiring as cause 
for txpUnution of. 

The art of Veutriloc^uism was probably v^pomihle fer many supposed 
oraciilar utterances. 

3. To do a thing on one's oom respmsibilitg ; with|oat 
being authorraed by a pemoti competent to give the authority. 

Beat I- To po or pa» to oae’g rett ; To die [See Peae] 

Stnoe the com meuce meat of this vahinoe many of the old friends men* 
tioned in it with affectionate remembrance have pone toliUir H 

BaTOnge- 1. [See Avenge]. 

Reronge at first though sweet. 

Bitter ere long beek on itself r8oo9t.-»-lflLro9^ 

* Opr Retributive Justioe ; Renoresis. 

2 Tv reemge one's on : To tnke v«ngee«ee; To be 
reveiiged. ' 



R«*«ng« Rid* 

IMemge, in tlie earrytiig ioto tfibet ol « bifcUrdMire to inj^ira an 
tt&amjr lor a wrong dono tad U t puro1|r]ptraoiiid fatling* invoWaa 

tho id^of Wrtthftil rttlribulton i)Ei 2 f«»or let* jiut and la-^y trtao froQl no 
poraonal tooting and may be taken for anotAer's wroity, • 

Hanee tbe forb Av€nfe (Tiuniitiee taking either a pemon or hU wrong 
as objeet}] 

/ 3* Pfiyate reyange ; Tendelta. 

Ts/ne Aa$ iU revengta : Cp. Gvxi*s mill griude nlov* 

* B1|71II6* 1. Wkhonl rh^fmA &r reinoti (adv ); For nn 

cause whatever [reasoaabla or aocjuatahle came .* a tort of 
hendtadye and alliteration]. 

He can ring rhyme with reason and rhyme without reaaon and toUk^tU 
reoMoa or rAyite— G- P<*«fcB (Edward IX 

Bid* 1* To he or gri (V. I.) rwf of i (F. T.) To he fret 

from, or dtseuofKiibered of (any pereon or thing that is a 
umaance or pest.) 

At any rata I modt^fet rid of *ach pinchbeck friemUhip, 

2. He »f a good riddaunt ; It is very well that I am rid 
of him. I am welt out of him. Cp. He in better away. 

Bide, t The ship rides a% anchor ; is anchored and 
floating buoyantly. 

Bat, the abip rides the waves a>doiiiiniteB them. The ship ride$ hard 
«r pitches violently, 

2. You arc riding fyr a faU : (fig.) acting recklessly ; 
courting disaster. 

3 To rid« furlf iiU at a person; To pursue and vtgorouily 
attack him. [Taken from tournauierits']. 

4* 'i'o Ti4A one** hohbg or one’s hobhg horce ; ^fig.) To 
pursue any favounte scheme or theory (or fad ) 

[The Hilverbiat a<ijaaet " to desth ” is added to the phraw to mean eo 
as to kill or overdo it ] 

He ha* bfea r/d'fiy the nkrcu $o death i using It too frequently to bore 
or cause ^isgusfe and wesriness, 

Cp To crack the wind of the poor phraBe--8aAK (Hamlet,) 

To ride the whlrlmnd : To direet the storm. 

And, pleased the Almt|9^ty*a order to perform, 

Ridee tn Uie whirlwind iad directs the 8torm,--^tUSon, 

0. To ride oyA the eiorm or weather : To come "safely 
iltrough it To arithetand its fury. **Tlie vessel will ride 
(M the gale*’ ( fig. dietorbance pp imitation}. 
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7 * To ride rough shod ever pefsofiB : To porsoo % violent 
or eeiBfih course regardless of the paia it oanset to them. 

3- The two travellers happily carried Oift the plan of 
riding and tying : sharing one horse in^euch a way that one 
traveller after riding ahead left the animal tied to await the 
other that he in his turn follows his example. 

Kift The little rip in (or within) the lute : (fig.) 
Incipient cause though apparently slight, leading to wide 
breach and dissension. The Mgn of coming discord or distur*^ 
bauee of harmony. 

Unfnith iu aught in want of faith m all ; 

b ifl tht little rift vithin ifie lute 

That by and by will inuite the music mute 

And evpr widening, alowly eilence all — T bsntboiv. 

c,. The thin end of the wedge. 

R’ght— 1. The right man in the right place : The man 
exabtly fit or proper for the place. [The kliotn consists in the 
repetition of right] 

Contra *• square peg in a round hole. 

2. You are on the right side of fifty : not yet fifty 
years old. 

Contra *» wrong eid« Sr shady aide. 

3- You have hit /he right nail ou tlie head : [See Nail]., 

4* To give or extend th* right hand of fellowship to a 
person : ^oordtal welcopae as associate. [Friends shake each 
other’s right 

fi. You are my right hand \ Essential or indispensable 
helper; chief asnistant. 

C^. Fidus Achates; Benchman* , 

p Also, you are my riyfit hand man (adj.) * 

0. Put your right hand to the work ; set to it vwtb 
earnest vig our. 

7. To pvt or set to rights : To put into right (i. e* good 
and proper) order. To arrange (as bair^ dveas, or any matter) 

pr^eriy^ 
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Th« «d«v»r doelor f«< my frwnd to ti^hu 0.«, cured liim) tNor* the 
plural forw—prabttbly in imitation pf th« adverbial euffla By 

righiy (adv) t *Blie property ^onld have been made oyer td hira b^ ri^kUs 
Of To «et one’s house iu ofilen • 

8* TV be m ibe right (as opposed to wrong) : To have 

justibe on one's side^ 

For modes of faith let graceless aealote fight 
Hia cannot bo wrung, whoso life i* in the Pops. 

9. In oncV ownn^A/ : By abs<»lute right. 

He is a Raja in kU oion right^jiot called such by courtesy* 

10 To tbje 7ight ahont : (adv) To the opposite direction. 

He wa-s sent to the ritfhl about : psck<*d olf. Dismissed unceremoniously* 
To go or turn to the right ahout^ i, e, facing round, 

11. R<^A/' and left * (adv) [stuctly] T8 or on buth sides, 

(usually) fn all direcitious. 

The crowd was dispersed right and left [Bewsrs of giring the 
full giammatical form * fo the right hand «nd to the left Aand ’]. Fig. Ho 
was ii bused tight and left. i. e, The abuse ’^osme from all direCtiovs. 

Cf^ On all hands. 

Slot To run riot : (V.l.) To act or move without eontroL 
To throw off restraint [used with tongue^ temper, fancy, imagtna*’ 
tion, iMiniDHtive] riot: (adv) riotonsly. 

That an iiuguvertiable temper running constant riot should 'cb^lmitUlte 
in maduesa in jn^t what would be naturally expooied. 

Our fancy ran rief among our pleasant sins . 

&i86< 1« To rise in the world : (V. L) To attain higher 

social station, * 

To rise to an occasion : To develop powers mfed to 
ineeVor cambat^tfie occasion [See Occa.^ion]. 

Th<Me who know Lord Chelmsford are most confident of his eapsdtty to 
rise to the demands of his new offiee *-'QiurBm. ^ ^ 

It is hoped that the promoters of the Hindu TToireri^ty will fist to 
their r«spoiiaibilitieB.>*-Tiiits or Innia.^ 

So, To rise to m emrgmey or reguirment* 

3* To rise with tfte fceasion^ 
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Rise ^ 


Road 


VtndcWeyer wm a mail who always roH with the ocoamn^ vaiA 
} always aer loed indued and fitted for bis work.—Tlxis. 

4- f rices are on*the ti$e ; (pred adj) : increaaiog ; risiug. 

d. ,The proposal will^iae rise to bitter controversy : (V, 1’.) 
occasion. CauiHe. 

6- The boy is now rising fifteen : getting on for that ^e. 

7, To worship the rising sun : [The Hindus literally do^ 
this] (fig.) To pay court to one acquiring wealthy fame, or 
power. 

The true chivalry revered tht past, and was the faithful guardian of 
great memories in the midst o! irreverent and ephemeral visions. The 
false ofaivalry ymskipS the rising sun and makes fiiends With those forces 
wiiich have the promise of the future.— Russell. 

Eisk- !• To nm a risk : To incur hazard ; To encoun- 
ter danger genernlly. [Cognate object; risky course.] 

2> Te run the risk of (h thing) ; To expose oneself to 
(its risk or hazard) the possibility of losing it. 

A Negro would run the Irish of being lynched if he should aspilrd to 
marry a white man's daughter. 

3 . To inke risks : (The same as 2 without reference to 
any particular loss, but note the piur U). 

4. (He did so) at the risk of his ttfe (sdv): exposing him- 
self to the ckanee of losing bis life [Beware of using to for <if]. 

I hold it an honour to have been so many years a journalist, and never 
will the public prosecutor, with jils deoUmatory commonplaces, succeed in 
stigiua^ising men who write conscientiously and oourageously, and defend 
all our libertiea af their own personal ruka— V ax Dk Wbtsr.. 

At outer’s risk : (adv) the owner agreeing to bear any 
contingent loss. 

SOftd* I* There is no roya/ road to leafrning ; w^ty of 
attaining (it) without trouble. . 

There is no royal road to eucoess, but one has to get hard knocks 
and start from the bottom before he can aspiie to get op.— M b. Jurwujjm. 

^The only royof road to peace l« the road and the righteous raid« 
Cs Short CBtk 
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S. Ontihe road : (fred adj) Travailing; '^mpiiig aboat. 

8 - He baa taktn to &e road : Become a tramp. 

4 - Boad^og : A bioydiat or motoriat ragardlaaa of otban* 
safety. 

Boar, t The roaring game : Skating, because It cauftoft 
r^ar 8 «of laughter and hilarity. 

* 3. To f al the table in a roar * To make the assembly of 
host and guests iaitgh loud. 

So, To set the room is a roar : the company in the room. 

3. To drive a roarvig duainea or trade ; carry it 011 10 
that its success is loudly spoken of. 

c,. Bon.iiisa busiaeta {S.inerioAn) ; A run of luck. 

&OMt« To rule the roaet ( or rooet) : To have the lead* 
To be the master (in any company or enterprise). 

Suffolk, the new loacie Duke, thatru^sji tht roast— ^S0 a.B. 

Cp. To lord It over ; (To domineer), 

Book. 1 * (To see) rocU ahead ; (Lit.) danger of 
•hipwreckj (hg.) an imminent denser : A danger looming near. 

Cp. Breakers ahead ; Storm brewing : 80, To run upon the roekS* 

2 - Built or founded on the rock : Securely and firmly 
based. • 

3. He went up like a rocket and came down like a Stick 
achieved a sudden hut ephemeral fame, glory, or success. 

4 * Sock^bottom pf'icee . The lowest poss ble price. 

Bod* 1* TAe rod : use of the cane for ffoggin^ purposeS4 
[concrete for the abstract]* 

Spare the rod and spoil the child —Pbovcbs. 

% To make a rod for one*a own back : To create trouble 
fot oneself. 

3 « To tiu the rod : To submit to punishment gladly. 

4 * I have a rod tn piehU for you : Keep puntShmeat of 
you in reserve. 

Boland- A Boirndfoir an Olmr : fTbew«re Om OMaw 
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of oomrautfH jn Charlemagae legendji] one lie or incited ible 
•tory matched with aaother. 

I gav« bim a HolAndfor hU OUver : a good etfe^tire or relalia* 

tion. Cp Tit fur tat. A quid pro quo, 

* Role. To play the role of : [See Play]. 

Roll — 1. A couveyanoe roHed pait (or by) : moved qf 

advanced near (V. I.). 

2. Years ro/i on (or by); (V. I.) Go acnoothly [time is 
often metaphorically represented as a wheel]. 

3. To roll up (V. T.) To wrap with clothes^ or any 

covering material, To surround To envelop; To 

in wrap. 

Hiudc«rburgU’« plan to outdanlc and roll up the Ruasiau RumaDua 
armies has failed, — MalL. 

Also, To put out of action; To render useless or 
inoperative. 

Wby then should we scruple at all to leave all power td the hands of 
the executive to roll up our court* of law, to suspend or lay low your 
legislative councils altogether 'if — S. Sasiai. 

3a. To be rolled into ot\e ? pressed into one moss by 
rolling. * 

The Indian system of trials in which the prosecutor and the judge are 
rolled into one.*^ A Majumoak. 

He it saint and philosopher rolled into one. 

4. he rolls in wealth (luxury or ease) : has it in 
ahumiance (being completely surrounded as it were by it) 
[roll wallow]. 

4 a. 'So, to roll on the mass : To use and expand pmeh 
mo ney, • 

5* A roUiiijr gathers no moss ; A person conslaiitly 

dbanging his calling or occupation cannot amass riches. 

AIso^ talents or acquirements if constantly exercised or 
practised do not get rusty. 

The used key is slwsslfi bright.*^ 
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RoXIL6< ‘ 1 Jtome winot huSi in d tt took year# 
aojd ages to raise the superb strtietares to be se^ in Rome. 
Henc(*»4j7re<iif results are achieved by years o^pattel|t» toil Don’^t 
lose heart. 

3* When at Some do aa the Romans do ; Adapt yourself 
toj^oHr environments (tvithont mindinglitilfesa, propriety, or 
fven eonseientiova scruples). 

C» Swim with the stream or current. Follow the fashion, 

1 see the right and approve it too 
Oondemu the wrong and jet the wrong pursue. 

Room* 1« Appointed in the room of a person : aa 
substitute for him ; In sncoe’‘Sion to him.. 

Cp. In place of. In lieu of. , 

3< (To find) room and to spare . (adj) Enough; sufi^oient 
Cp Enough and to spare 

8. To make room for a person ; To withdraw in favour 
of him, i. e. to give him standing ground. 

Also, To clear a space for any thing, 

la the general sense, Tu open a passage. Cp. To give room. 

4 . Here is no room to turn in ; The space is confined. 

So colloquially, no rooi% to awing a cat, 

4a. I would rather have his room than Ats company : llis 
society is disagreeable to me. . 

Cp. I wieh him away. 

Root* 1* To get or lie at the root of the mrthr^ i- e. the 
bottom of it ; Source, origin, (also) Essential subittaace. 

Though faia style w*e aa yet a little boyiah and florid, Ur. Bright bad 
already thsrootof the matter in him (i. e. waa essentiaUy; aound.)~TiMea. 

If we take the^aoul in its wider sense, we shall not be less oareful to 
oaieehtae ourselves about the ooncepticos which lie at ike very root of our 
ei^teoship ^RDSSxtiL. t 

2. To take root : (Lit) To take firm hold of the soil 
plsntfli) ; (fig) T'q get well established (as institutions). # 
Abo, Td 8ti^te root , 



Z* To lap the axe to the root of A tbioig (m iaatittttioQ, 
■;^«teai,'creed« belief &c.): To set about destroyii^ it radleeJlp. 

4- To out np (a thing) root and braneh : . (ad?) 
cotnpleiiely. 

Tbs poor effote Bumneracy is to be swept sway roof and tranelL 
Cp. Stock and barrel. < 

4n. Moot and branch liberal or reformer : (adj) Badioslf 
through and through. To the cure. 

Rope. !• A rope oftand'. (fig) A very feeble tie; any 
thing apparently strong but in reality liable to give way easily. 
A ddtuive security. 

The oath they took to stand by each other ww only a rope of sand. 

BrokeO'reed. 

2* To give a penon rope enough or plenty of rope (and he 
hang himeelf) t Not to check him in his cdhrse (usually of 
misdeeds) (but trust to his bringing about bis own destruction) 
3> To do a thing with a rope round one's neck : (adv) on 
immediate peril of one’s life. In imminent danger of death. 

4i He knows the ropes : is thoroughly acquainted with 
the necessary conditions (in any sphere of action). 

,So. He requires to be put up to the ropes [mark the plural.) 
5? On the ropes^ i. e. the tight rope : one on which the 
rcpedancers perform, fjlg) In a tense position. 

Russis is still on the ropes and will in due time come up again dimb- 
fog strong in ^er purpose. — Lcoro Qsorqs. 

ICORG* L To do anything under the rose ; In secret ; 
secretly; or in secret confidence. (Lat) fu&-roia [Rose is the 
ajmbol of secrecy.] o 

lo the enemy's rank we have under rote some fir wads. 

ft. He 8 bent upon gathering Uf^e torn: seeking 
pleasure* 

g 3* A hed of roees : A very ptemanl easy situation, 
tu prop<irciQa as a man's course of thought devistss from the ordiuary 
Rues, his sett must aod hm resemble ufpd of rosua^^RiomaehSoa 



Res# , w ^ Rough 

4. Life it sot tttt row ecfovr . : (pred, sdj.) roae^ioarod 
or roty. : very pleasant and agreeable ; no pleaeant outlook. 

> So, He iaket rm-tolovrfd vmatt i. e. things thtoogh 
roeeKiolQared epeotsoles : is optimiatla 

Cp. Beer end kittle (snail pleasure and emusemeiit*} 

g. Crumped rosedeqf; (Fig) an alloy of vexation marring 
geniral bappinenk Op. A fly In the ointment. 

Q. |Io roBt toWumt a t}^ 9 m s There is no unfLlIoye 4 
happiness. 

But when you hare our rcm, 

You barely leave our thorn to prick ooieelves.— S rak (A. W.) 

Flowers of all hue and mihout thorn thfi rose. --MiLTOii|. 

There is no rose without a thorn and the thorn is the provision o| 
nature in order that the beauty of the rose may not be dsspoilt. 

Rot6. To learn b$ role : (V. T.) To Oommit to memory 
without intelligencee * 

By finding truth tboy (the world at large) mean only leaminsi 
the maxims ourrent around them. — Sooa Hohio. 

So, To know 0^ $ay by rate. 

Bough* %* The roughs : (n) orowd of rough, disorderly 
people. The mob ; The rabble ; fiowdies ; boohgaas. 

3. The toughs and smooths \ The bard and easy p^rts o£ 

life. 

3. I have seen the doou^snt the rough, i. e. iu its 

rough or upfiuifihed state. • 

So, To do a thipg tn the rough (ady): in the gAnera) wav i 
without much eare or labour bestowed upon it • 

4. This degradation is rough on him • bears hard i;ipua 
him ; Is a misfortune which be does ao^ deserve. 

Cp. A P^'ck of troubles ; Hard lines for. 

5 . To rough it [R is indefinite for condition of life]. 

To put up with hardship and discomfort. 

To 40 without ordinary oonveniences of life. 

PsUtlft ; Tc) live in clover. 



Rough wa ^ Rwiiwi 

. 6 > Souffh and ready : [ftllitentiTO eombimtioo] 

Notcarefnily finished; burely snitiug the purposes (fij/r (rf 
peryous uiH^remonioua in maeuer but reliable and alw^ija 
prepared for emerge iieies.) ^ 

7. Bough and tumble : (n) a haphazard fight; melee* 

Q? Spill aod pelt* 

(adj) llegardleas of rales ; rude and disorderly (set of people)* 

8« He is a rough diamond : A person of genuine artSTOi 
but rude and unpolisUed maimers, Coatta : Red sea apple. 

9 . To lick (a person) with the rough side of on^s tongue : 
(Y. T.) To admiuister reproof to; To re|>nmaud; To speak 
^severely to. 

Hound. To bring a pereon round : (V. T.) To restore 
him to health or oonsciouHness. 

^ Also, To induce him to change his opiaioua 

A perbou eomea round (V. 1.) 

2. To come or get round a person : To gain advantage 
over liim by flattery or deception. To cajole him into doing 
something ; To wheedle« 

The Diiotor came round the imbecile patient and got him to eubactibe 
one million to the University Fund. 

3- To argue round and round a subject : Not to cotoe 
near it [The repetition is emphatic]. 

4 . You are staUag your otise in a rennd about way : 
<(adj,) Not direot oc atraightforward. Cp, To beat about tbe 
bush. To abilly sbally ; To dilly dally. 

6 - To round qf (a aentenee, oareer etc.)»{V. T) To 
bring to C well-ordered condition. To finish completely. 

6 . To round vpeattle: To eolleob and bring them into 
nn mioloeure.. 

7. He is an n/U round man ; (a^j.) of aumy sided talents, 
▼enatile. 



BojUnd m 9^ 

7a- a math^atioian aU romsk (adj.) ia*ererj r««peet or 
particular* 

Thii mavemeat [Bpy acoato] waa fotmded by Lleot Oan. SJr R. Baden— 
Bowell ^ to heli^ the beys of whatever class to becom# aB round men ” 

The Goveromeot of India have secured the assent of ihe Seefstnry of 
State to an all-round increase Of pay (in the Police foree}-Loiio CBB&MBronD. 

8 To mah or go one*# rotmcf : To take one’s customary 
-walk (osualJy on inspt^ctiou duties). 

9. The story gate the round: Passes from mouth to mouth* 

10. A person rounde on bn aocoaiplices : peaphes upon 
Informs against them in breach of faith ; turns approver 

or King’s evidence. 

11* Round numbers : Those made up of digits the last 
being zero an tens, hundreds, thousands, ete. 

But a round surnmn considerable amount* 

Samuel ^orley coiitribiited round tufM £ 3,000 cr £ 0,000 at a time to 
large undertakings — •Kussiix. 

12^ round robin ; A petition, memorial, or remonstranoe 
signed by names in a circle that it may not be discovered w^o 
first signed (as the ringleader). 

HoutO* route: (Fr); [udv] 9n the way; dwring the journey • ' 
the mail oars letteis are carried and sorted tn rovie. 

Tourist's tickets permit the holders to journey to several places with 
liberty to break the journey en route» 

Bow* 1* 01 ’ The task is 

diffioull (nwtaphor from gftrdonhig) : Cp. tough jo]>. 

a To rdto down (V. T.) : To overtake (another boat) ia a 
XDviog taoe: To bump. '* 

a We row or taU in iht same boat : (fig) are placed ia 
equaU; fla^arraMriip aitoation : Equally oircumatanoed. 

Cp. To be in the aame box. 

4. Toi«i »«»a row: (V. I.) To raise noko-, (flg) To 
make a noisy protest. 

^ Cf. Xe.kick op a shiady. 



Hub Rttto 
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Bpb. t To rvi doun (» hone) t (V.*T.) Tq groom; To 

currjf 

2. To rvb in the wrong toay (7. T.)i e. To etrofke (aa $ 
cat) against the grain (Lit), (fig) To irritate by opposiUon. 

Cf- To ruffle oue^t leathersC a? To make him eiigry), 

8. To up (memotg etc.) / To brush up; To freshen. 

I must rub up Oslcalas (or Ssoiikrtt) ; sUo. To rouse (ft person) to ftojbum. 
4, Then is the rub [oft quoted from Hainlet’s faiSuas 
soliloquy]. That is tho point at which doubt or diffioultj 
S^jises. A puzzling question. 

Cp. Where the shoe pioobes. The ru5s and wortki of life^Botbers* 
fhoee toko play at boiolt must look for rubs — Proverb. 

[ru6ca(la bowling) inoquaUtj of ground impeding or diverting the 
howl.} 

Rubicon- To croes the rvbkon : To do an aot from which 
there is no possibility of retreat or withdrawal without utter 
ruin; To take a decisive step (often used in the passive form.) 

[Julius Casser in B. 0. 49 crossed this small boundary river of Italy as 
his decisive action, i. e. declaration of war against Rome.] 

Oi The die is oast ; our boats vire burned, also. Berbouian bog 
(from which escape is difflcult). ^ 

Bal9 1 Buie of thumb : a . rule tliat is based upou 
practice and not upon strictly scieutidc theoriea 
[Used attributively before persons, process , calculation]. 

% As a rule: (adv) usuiJly; more often thnn not. 

As a rukf the sphere of a man's activity is fixed by the tiiqe he is 
forty— T imbs. ♦ 

The absolute cheat has os a rule a short life though peth^Mi a meitj 
ODe.*-E0SSStL. Qa the whole (Generally). 

8. One^s ruling pauion : The inotivu^, that hahkuulfy 
directs his aotious. 

The ruling pamt^ bji \% what it ^01, 

The ruling conquers reason sUli — ^Fo^S, 

At forty the oonceutnitsd energies of the soul are thrown into Uio 
employment which has become the rx^Ung peuioii.— Tmis. 



# ' fl* wa|^ ; (V, I.) ^ RoArt.} 

[in^y^kiatniuiUyainaaiHdiaMf Mt^ Batltfomed 

• «utMte<^1«et and hAim ttlmmltin mtth 

irimmiik] 

1^ to rma rop$ : Ut To run ft ^itoniog [cogttftto objeotj 
To awtoftd ill ft tim, <Ag) To <mter iato a eoa^oit m 
eom^Mion ; Tocotnpeio. 

w5^ f(^ti»wiiig tt«ei 

<0^ IC:r bar«e nn in the rtoe. (V. 1 ) 

(() My bond a rau witb yours* (V* T ) oog^aste objeet 
(s) I bsire run my raoe ^(L e. course of life) (V* T*} 

He pissed ewsy before be had run half hia mce. 
fiemsPtd from towns he ran hU godly raoe— GoLOsattra, 

(d) l|y reee is ms. Passive form of (c). 

Heftoe, To run a ri$h^ I. e. a neky course [See Risk.] 

8o« To nut a chance of being rich. 

Tbioge must run their eoura : be left to themnelves. ^ 

% To ran a hotel ^or a eompauy, any cuterpried oto ) 
<ir,T) To oarry 4t on ; To Seep it goiug. 

Eveiy publio depirtmoat sliuU ran on bu^iaess-liko Imea but not f<}r 
ittsiliew ends* 

^ (e) To mneiTeiKis or ntesaayessTo o<irry tbem as by nioning, 

I The streets ran ^laod : eauesd blood to run i e. dowed witli* 

Foimtiins ruftniny toiss^-M^c \clav ( VirgiuU). ' 

9a- To tun (a pantilel, ac ooiiiparHK>u)<o deallu To apply 

it toft clotdf. To force it, 

Cj^, To rid* (a Jest) (o death, (t. e, overdo it.) ^ 

Sb., To rm to tartiki (V. T.) To obasc (game) to its lair. 
fif) To disQOTSr alter long eeeroh. 

50. * To rm th» ^amtUt : [see Oaanilet.} 

S,« To iNn oeroff (a ppnon) ; To fall la witk ; To meSt 
tceldentally. 

51. SM «M nacli rm iaflor : Eer Moiety was'MSgltt 6y ^ 

^M^fwopfo. 

To nm aynKs#* fpeiMif, tWog •«.> To oo»a" l»to 
UlilUMtvUfa. XbftiSa>4wWliAi*l»io«j. 

M 



Run m 

ft. To run at a person’^ To attack him with suddm violence. 
C|>, To ruiih upon. 

6. To run au)fjy : (V. I.) To flee; To abscond. 

7- To run away with (V. T.) : To carry away secretly or 
olimdcstinoly. 

Hence, a run away match or nmrriajje® one etfoctoJ after 
elopement. 

,0 

8- The clock lias mix down (V. I ) : stopped for want of 
winding. Hence, (//y) [ fc< l much van down (p. p.adj.) eiifee- 

Mod from over uork, poi r McJing etc. *Sr, luy health has fvri 
down. 

9. T'i run (;\ person i/V thing) : (V, T. ) To^ pursue* 
with scMndal or 0 [>position; To (diane to weariness (as a stu-), 

10. To run a hnrd . [See Hard]. 

11. My fiund lias um >71 or into debts : incurred, 
lit; ran »'/>/ / tjrtat thn'/sy\ tTior, abmirdity, |n*aotic<; tic. 

12. 'riie sund-glaas lias niit out : 'OiU denotes con pUtion 
>r oxiiaustion]: ^top[lod working after runuiug to the end of its- 

tiimi. (V*.! y My stoclv has runout: is exhausted. But, I am ntr; 
out <d‘ my stock. 

A lime must ctaiie when imHie will rwa iisr{f oi/S.— ‘J IS Miul. 

The saudts aie and it now reimin*} ior me to tale 

^' \vo of you (i. e time U neaily up)— Loftii HAUDiKas. 

So, our long vacation will soon run oi«/«c()me to an end. * 
Ah^ Tile lease has not /uu out yot.* expired. 

Cp. To run low or shoH aiouey inatorials etc.) [V. I ) 
To become inadequate or scanty]. 

13. To r^ui and down a place \ To go there for 

.1 flying visit. 

Cp. ffe had n run on the continent : (sho* t excursion ) 

1 1. To run : (V. I ) To everflow. 

Queen Hecuba laughed, that her eyes raa mr.— SlIAK (T & C) 

Ko more tears, Lt»rd God ! 

Th^ measure rimnrf^ opitr. — Bltowwiyo. 

My cup (of misery) ruiw over, 

^ ilTote lb« is used o£ both the vessel and its can tent »{ 



AlfO, (V, TI) To g'ftnc'5 nver ; To or tec3aj)Uiilate» 

15 . To run through (a booU) : (V. T ) To examine 
o*»irj^only ; pro[.verty of estate)* : To Oj^iwume by reekless* 
s|»eDiHr>^, 

la To r*m « person ikroufj^h with a rapier : (V. T.) To* 
kill hi HI, 

17. To rtm- fo sreed [sea Seed]. 

17^. T» run up n row of buiUingJ : To erect hatlity'. 

18. ('I’he or exposition is such that) rj/ns 

^\ay re-ni : (ntij) Legible to tho awit'test runner j Easily 
intelligible, 

Tli« i*vi)i4 .)f thf (?\p»rt ' sy^.U^m lie on the au? faoo. //« ii>/w runs 
d thui," ‘ v<, 

U 18 no fto- lit' ndiD runn re vi^ that ii w»>uM ho nocoaaarj? to 

!*«*'' ot^uij’e o’lr In I'an vtiuy nh*'* iln« Witr ainl soiiie form of «ecoud Hue forc» 
Will prohah'y he retii'iirofL — L >ui/ <jictiLM8Ks>Kn. 

:n, b. An luvn HI HI of the following nihlical pxprca+<ion 

Write the vision, und make it pUin upon Ubles that Ar may rim th(U 
i#.”] 

19 Ih the huiy run', [see Long]. 

20 . [71 the runhifig : (preJ adj.) Ilaving a g'ootl oJmnco' 
of winninoj (in a ra'jc or arvy c:>aipetiti<)u). 

Mr. Hirconi t he-; >in*i Hrst fitvouriie maong tiio p'lHticmT j* for 

the viceroyalty of Indii with Lori R'jauolisimp aliij ht tht ruinuny — -Kt 

Contra: out of the r taming. 

There was a time when foreign machines aiul engines were taking the 
p*ace of EnglUh onea an I foreign workihop.a were forcing ihe pace to an 
extent which pot uh oal of the running in both qtiantity aivl price, 

21 . (i thing h:ippens) severa/ (hys (or times) rtmningf: 

(adtr) mimterri^ptedlyt or in succession. 

I attenJeA the Boar.l meeting three sntuiayi runninj, 

of iiiHertiri'T any preposition before the a^lverhial phra4«). , 

2?« The building camn down wUH a rati : { uiv) very, 
lapidly. 

l^ia fall was ike run : (adj pred) quick and pr^seipiUte*' 



SS- I a. run < 2 /* Ul luck: a lapid lueoessiw 0 ^ 
pjisfortHiie, 

{Contra « run oj luek (L e. good luck), in bonsof^ 

21 * The run of people (or siroplj the run) : or tju eomtnon 
fhn : .[The people th;>t paee undei* observation as upaal or most 
generally] Average men; common folks; [woletariat. ^ 

Ttic trAinin^ of a public Bchool u boBt adapted to the common run oi 
Kn^liehmen — Gidziom, 

S 

S^0k> 1* To give the sack to (a Ji^r^on) i (V. T.) To 

diemiHH him. 

2. To gtl the sack: (V. I.) To b^J dismissed from any 
service* [sack aaldier'a knapsack], 

3. (To go, mourn, or sue) /n sack cloth awe# ashes : (adv.) 
wearing mourning or penitential garb. 

At the cfuiteiiipUtion of «iich crime hIib (Bengal) bows her head in 8t»r~ 
row luid ImiuiKatiou lLv>r wViose victimi she mourns in snek cloth and ashu,. 

Sate* 1* Safe and sonn I (pred adj.) In good kealtli. 

9p- ijight .as a tnvet. 

2, He is a sa/e firnt: (pr^d adj ) ture to take first clias* 

So, Safe ic ndri , Safe to he (here, 

8. Safe hind, safe find ; rhymed proverb]. 

If you kociuely (Hnnly) pack up or fasten your things, you 
will get them back undamaged. [Adj. safe « saved agninet or 
from'fK danger ; secure » free from any fear of attack or danger}. 

8^. To he on mfe side : To be prudent and cautious. 

4 . To err oo the safe side t (adv.) with suificietii margin 

0 ^ fioenrity against risks. ^ 

ij, I (Lit.) a oontriyanoe for an automatic 

opening oi the valve when the pressnrs of the steam on the 
boiler is e^tcessivc, (Fig) A harmless means of venting forth 
ued leeliijgs* 



i»40 

4^ To $ti on tii<» ; To follow ^ policy of 

ttfrmim* Not to allow free veuCHaktioiif of public opiiiioa 
igainit hasd uilp^opatar measure! 

Sdiddlo* In the BOitMe : {pred adj.) Lit, moniotoit; * 
fw ofiSce* 

• Many men have momkd the saddle both nt Simla nnd at Wh^hift 
iM|(y to find themaelvoii confronted by an iuauriaouu table iVall of bor^aU'* 
Cratic oppoaitfOtt^-^IifOU^ 

2* 'f'o fnU Vu iiddU on the Tig\t korse \ To blam^j tbe 
person on whom thi blame justly lies; To fix the responstbihty 
on the person really responsible. Of. To hit the right n.itt 
oh the head. 

Sail-i. It ^the task or business) is plain 
ifpred. acij ) does not cause any perplexity ; smooth and ea«<y. 

% To strike sail (V, I) Lit, To take it down 
dign of surrender, t' Fitj ) ^lessen one’s pretoirsions. 

Ifow many nobb>) than sliouKT hold thvir {ilacfs, 

That uuiKt ttrikt smt tosjiirite uf vile wt, -**S hak (M. \\) 

Cf« Ti» lower oui-’s horn ; To Side one’s dimuiidKcl hoail. 

3* To take in sail : To mojerato one’s ambitioh, ] Lit 
fofml] 

4 . A vessel makes sail: starts on its voyage. {<h*aerali«ed 
into any kind of syirliuv far a thinjfj. 

4^.. To set sail : To begin a voyage. 

Saka-1 For the e^iie of: (prep ) out ni roimiaeraimu 
for ; In order to please or gmtify (person or thhig.) In order 
to get or keep (n thing), In the intereift of ; Bicanse of, 

^Tall your lather that our good MMter will reward him a hundredMd 
te all be hee'lostVar the sake of his laith.-<-CAttDL^AL MaBrsieo. 

Cf» Lem for lemts sake : I do not lore thee for what thee (thou) 
but I love tfiee fir wAnf /am lam tliy mother and I love thee beSause 
of my fnoUier'iieart of lose and 1 should love thee Just the same no matter 
what thee (Uum) did— (A uomnu to nun CBittf,) 

2* For old saks*s sake: (adv.) Out of regam! the 



Sak# <7# SaM 
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(nemory of old d«y8, old friendships ele. 

Cp. For auld Uog ayiie« (See Anld] 

3. Ihfty, do It /or m»jf uiti ; F«r one mson if aftt k* 
arothei. ' * 

Salad* — 5i/«cf dap 9 : Days of yoaUifal iti 6 xponenc 0 s 

Mi/ salad dap wheu I was greon m j‘i‘’gai«nt —“SB iK (A A C) 

l«i London the other day Lord Ronalddh^y made a remarhahtd dentia* 
xiatiou of the hero^iua Am saUU days, 

Sally.-l To stiUp ouf . V. L [ MiL To rusJi upoa 
the besieger] To g > forth on a journey, for a walk, or for 
auy other purpose, 

1 cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexorcieed and un 
brc'ithol, th.it nevor silUit nut ami eeoks hoi advr^reary — 

2* SalLe^ of yoiifk Flighty conduet of young men. 
Then Wild gaiety mirth aud frolics , escapides. Cp. Sowing 
uuo’s wild oats 

Salt —1^ Worth me'a saimnf ni),) Ethcieut ; competent. 
[See Worth j 

2 ^he salt of the earth: That which presorvee the 
world from corruption or wot thlessu'^ss ; That for whose 
esistenco the woiM is better. 

[The expieasion H hot lowed from tho Bible — Yo are the aalt of the 
earth. (Matt, V. 13)) 

They (Chiiat’e followers) are to bo ifte $iiU of the earikiheX is thoir 
Chriatian enthusiasm is to give a tone to the languid and hfelesa heathen 
society, -*Ecck riouo. Cp Moral elite. Flower of the Cook. 

3« To mt a man'a oalt : (V. I.) To & hia ^uest or 
dependant. 

So, To tied $ali with a mm ; To be bis guest* 

4* Above the oait [Hefarenoe to the position of the aalt- 
eeller on the dining table in olden times]. * (ad|, pred- or 
adv.) (Occupying the position) among the family oi? tiieir 
equals. 

3* SO| Betow the soft ; (OOQupying the position) among 
the eerrante and dependants. 
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ItaOt 

0. Sd is trtts toki$i tU : loy*l a»(i faitWal ta his master. 

7- To fay (or throw) tail «jpoa «ae*« taii ; To oaptarc 
^or attempt ^0 oaptute) him« « 

8 To take (a report or statement) VifA « gvom of tali 
(V. T) To regard as exaggerated. Cum front tolia. (Se* 
’Grain.] 

With grains of allomnoa* 

Sfttn&tititn Good Samtriian .* [itllttsion to tho parabln 
X, 33] k really charitable person ; A benevolent 
benefactor, 

Same*— -1 (Whether you accept the sugg^^tion or not), 
it M all th^ to me It tnakos no diffiretioa to mOs The 
two alkrnativ^s affect mo equally. 

What a ttre<K)iae rule! [referring to tli<^ condition that plaeoinen 
ahould keep no diary] 1 thmk I ahould kocp my diary tfa — 
RUSdfiLL Cp For all that 

2* Hnch th& him*.: (a-lj. pred ) not appreciably differont 

So, Jtcat tha sumi : In spite of (the changed conditions)* 

8* (and) the same tim* . [oonj, lutroducmg a fac 
in apparent coa'^trt with the preceding,] Nevertheless j Eve,^ 
nnder different circums^nces. 

How ciu it bedt be arranged to gecure thit the goremment ia willing 
to give, and of to provide m^iUd of progreadive iuQ!<roYement 

ta tho Itttojra. a • 


Saul— !• To $oa ih^ find To ^ raia effi^rts . 

Op. To milk the ram . 

% Ouo'a emd runs out : [See Ran wut.] The allotted 
i^aa of his life is nearly at ati end. 

Vow «ar«(UMi* an aliito^t r«n -SsiX (Perislw). 

8 o, Tbo Miuk^irt nimiertd tb*S mitks up mf Ute— I bis <H. ri.) 

Cjfi Oiw's &ourSsaoi&e;oa«'s Ilf* hang* bjr a thread. 

8. Sand^Uiod : (adj.) Pdrbliad ; dim>8ighted. ‘ 

1 will paf taue^or cdl : Bear the coshf on 

behalf Of dl. 
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Sauce 472 Say 

2* They will with tht iaueei Treated 

alike ; subjected to the aaiue usage. 

3 A^one of your sauce i,e, aauoioess «« Impertineivce; 
“check” 

4 . Sauce box ; [Jocosely used of) a young person ol 
1 lale speech and manners. 

Save* Saving your reverence: [See Presence.] a par- 
outhoticftl phrase introduced in a sentence by way of apology 
for some vnscftn^y remark or statement in ike presence of 
one woxthy of respect. If I may say so without disrespect; 
with a piopcr regard for the respect due to yon. 

To lua fnnn the Jew, I hhotild be ruled by the fiend, who, 

'tnofj i/f/t/r rcrcftncc, h the dovil hiinself. — Shak (M. V.) 

Cb. Ciod H«we the inaik '.alAO, saving your presence. 

“Wi 

Say—1. say: [Thoy^ is indt finite for people 

i'onctally j It is said ; 'I’ne rnmour goes ; On dit. 

H ) Wise so young, tiuy aay, do ne’er live long— S hak. 

2 That IS to say \ (conj.) Or; In other words, vis. 
(videlicet * namely.) 

Cp To wit. SciHoet [/^a^j^Sebe licet (it is allowed to know.) 

3 . /t goes without saying : is too obvious to need 

t JtiUlOU. 

Contra- Then is no 

TU 'Ugb the diplomatic relations between Greece aod <he Mntents 
ate etUMncudly, no when they may be better or 

worse— I Hem«w 

4 . As the saying is\ [adverbial parenthesis.] As the 
proverb goes. 

I Note the difference in the uee^ of ** say ” and Tell The f^j^mer 
U iltdaratory and the latter U rom«ntt/tiraf«r^ and more i^pecifio, ordinarily 
iaktog two objeote— the thing communicated and the pereoo to whom the 
communication ik inade, see Speak] 

<>. A^ot to say any rA% «/ or fo 10 $ajf wuhinjf tf : (conj) 
And i. e, without mentloniuj whnt h additioHnUt/ important. 
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parikxiilidikftl of iUtaog. an important matter initead of usio^' 
the coujuDetieQ And* And the important thing vialr 

There might be struggle for the anpremaoy of AaUi for auptemaojr in 
the Faoifioi for the maatery of Auatralia-^^o »ay ndtUi^ 0/ the inevitable 
trade atrugglea on whieh Jap^n was already endaugeiing Indian Industry 
and Trade while India was unable to protect herself -^Msa. A* Bssan'^i 

6 * So to Bay : [See So.] 

1« This oiroiifttstanco lias turned the scale: 

^ D^eioed the matter diftrmtly; changed deoisiou in the oppoaito 
direction. [See Turn] 

2. To hold the sea/ee even : To judge without bias or 
prejudice, i. e. impartially. [Note the phual]. 

3* (Pr parations were male) On a scale : (fidv.) 
To a relatively largo extent la very large proportions. 

Literatuie U lifo on a hroml ucah. It is doioooratic (1. e. treats of all 
men alike), 

Gladsioie waq sometimes forced hy conviction or fate or {>olltical 
necessity to be a r(#lolutiom'it mi a large scuk —GW Ituaspr.L 

So, Ou a sm'tll scale I am an author ou a emlRi senU 
Cp lo miiiiaturc. In a small way. 

Soap0»-"1‘ Scap^-goat : [From the Bible Lev. xvi]. 

(Fig.) one made to bw tl»e blunc due to others. 

An inquiry is needed o( 8 t to make erapr gmUs but to asimre the 
best treatment' for their country s heroes 

It wotild be a scandal to make Lord llardioge a scapegoal. It make^ 
my blood boil to think that he should be sacrifioed and wo go Ires. 

Mm, AsgVlTH. • 

Cf Whipping-boy 

2 * Seape-grace; [Lit, a graceless] one whd is always in 
trouble and disgrace (eapecially applied to a child); a hare* 
brained fellow. 

Diok Dowlas is a^young scapegrw who for a time figured as a peer of 

therealfiB«*-OoLiiAa(Hifii'AT^AW,) Cp- KeV*do-wei^l (Scotch) 

800110 - -- 1 ( Oo not) mtke a sem ^ : Display temper, 

2 » Behind the eetnes: (pred. adj) knowing more than ie 

known tg othe»« fronf iitage eoenea]. Having private 



information (aHout any mattor) which is ndtacoessibls to the 
-public. [Soe Behind]. [Note the pltttal]. 

Boent—l- #0^ the <pred. adj). Jttif following 

the track of the game by the soeat left by it ) H^^iag 
clue (to any diffi ult course or pursuit^ 

2 I was put of the scent . (adv,) away from the /ight 
course deception or false itidieatiou. Cp, OS the trao)( 9 «M 

8cllOOd[‘— -1. To go to school : [without reference to any 
particular school ] T ) bo roceiring eJiicUion generally* 

So, To leuve school. [No article before seboA] Hence, 
school dags : past timo of being at school. 

2. Ho IS in the schoots « undergoing (som)) univer- 
sity extininai on. So, he is in for hi) BchoolB: a candidate 
for the University Eximmation. 

tsarHrote the plural form in thie sense ] 

3 The schoolmaster is abfoad, [Soe Abroad ]. Elucatiou 
baa become general (Concrete for abstract.) 

Score*— 1* To pay ones score : To settle reckoning. 

l)dath pays all «c'ore« (i e accouata of duos ; debts) 

So, To quit scores wUh a porsou. 

2 To piy ojf old scores: Ta requite oneself for some 
post injury. 

Cp. To pity one out (for p»t offence). 

3 To go off ai score : To start {Lit, from the score or 
floratch). ^To start off well or vigorously : {Ftg,} To start 
disjourae on a pet subject. 

4 On the score of : Because of ; on account of. 

He declined the inviUUoa on the score of ilUm (1. e. OS the ground 
that he was ill.) , • 

Be was rejeoted ea the score of mioorfty (i, e. as b^ng mioot. ) 

5> t*ou may be ea^y on that score t (adv.) so far cm that 
matter is concerned. 

PP' Swmr« ihj heart>-SBAK (tlinoii). 

6. To teort *%t9em : To ma (met. imu KBCain^.} 



iBMm 

7. Td off (a s To < 

Pot to wow •Ql«vgr»»«ii I* io iiigloHoiiiii v|oUirf^^B0Sfiai*1 

4, To njn HP a : (V* L) To got iato 4abt. Htnoe 
iO^ooreup. / ' * 

9« To score out (a word m a passage). To draw a liu« 
tbroagh it to indicate that it should be omitted^ 

_tf at| to scare it under ^ To underline it (to signify impoi*’ 
tance^r object ionableness), 

ScPApe**-! To be wi % scrape s (pred, adj.) placed in 
an awkward predicament or any dilfiealt perplexing situation 
Cp. **10 a cleft stick/’ 

% To how and to scrape : (V. 1.) To be exceedingly 
^polite* l^LiU To bow in an awkward manner with a scrapinj 
of the foot], 

8. He has just scraped through: (V. I.) Got through 
with a squeeze* (iVy.) narrozeiy escaped from failing in the 
exaciiination, Cf. A narrow miss. 

4* To scrape together or up (riches, fortune etc.) : To 
save or gather laboriously and penuriously. Hence, A scrape* 
penny « a miser, a skinflint, a niggard. 

h So, work anef scra/;< a earn and spend economically [V. 1. 
^n the general sense.] 

5* To scrape aequainiance with (a person) ; To thrust 
one'a ja^naintanoe on (him) in a servile manner. To insinuate 
oneself into familiarity with person on slight groundtt 

Sor6W*— Ir An old screw : a very stingy avaricious 
person ; a skinflint Old hunks. A scrape^penny. 

% TIkre is* a screw loose i semething is out of working 
erdet/ Speoially^ used with reference to a person’s brain or 
intellect (in disordered state). 

8» To screw up ou^'s cow^age: (ffig.) To gather resolution/ 

Bat^Awswfoar (line), 

is. lists the 

mm tip ’^fsssplivisfliiy phiess the ttlsking pises/'] 



9crew 4?8 , 8Mia 

4^ To put the term on (a person)*: To bring pressure 
to bear upon him (as by means of extortion or intimidation). 

To put « pei«oa under tha soraw : To iboerce him by tcarah tneana* 

6» lie dram a kandtome term : gets very good salary 
or wages. 

Sea. — t I am sEt tea nott i. o. Do not kuoir njjiat tO 
do or how to proceed; Tii complete perplexity. Lit 
open sea. 

1a. At full tea (of one’s gtery etc.^: At the height, 
(pred. adj). 

2 A heavy sea : one with great wavies. 

3 . He is half seas over. [Slang] has drunk too miVch. 

4- A sea of troubles : so many ab caunot be numbered ; 
Too many. 

5 . To go to tea : To follow tho sailor’s occupation ; 
[no article], 

6* He lives at the seaside : close to' the sea. [Beware of 
using on ’’] 

Seamy* The seamy side: (Zii7.) the inVide of garments, 
{Pig) the worst side or view (of affairs). Peasinaisra. 

.<^8 to the stnmy side of waf, we do n(Wi thiuk, that any war in the 
aacient or modern w'oiid haa be»u altogether free from barbaridee,'*- Mod ft, 

Seal-l. To set one's seal to (an act, d'eed eto.)*: (Fig.) 
To fiiitliorize /oma//y; To give one's assutanee of. Hence, 
seal 0 / love, 

* e a combii atl and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem to set hts Shax (Hamlet). 

2* To seal one*s fate : To settle, or decide it irrevocably* 
Though the outbreak was^prevented, the affair seeded the fate KtocUetle 
and hU couipanionB.*-^ PKorasao. 

So, To esal one's infamy : To eafSibliah it^rmfy. 

3 . He has the teal of death in bis face ; Hia look bears 
marks (stamped as it were by death) oT approhching death* 

Ob. Death- hae‘ sealed her iat kds owor 



4< To $eal oM't Upt ; To ttop them op : To.cIom Ibept 
iien»efic»l]j ^ To provont one frojjo speaking. 

T&e commaoi^tion mu Iliads to inoD^t»* aeal i o. 

jtbe abli|^Uon ot keeping ii ^ret : Cp. of confitUnco. 

^ 5 . The natter ie a na/ed doci to mo : somethiag which 

j$ uot unly nat wHhia my knowledge but also beyond it, 

Qp . Heaven from all men hida the boots of PoPR, 

Softreh- — To bd in uareh of {something missing ) : 
To try to find it. 

Cp, To look for. |lo. To sesreh /or. 

To yo in search of a thing * To seek it ; To he in ^nesjt 

2L To Btarch (a thing) out : Toflnd it after soarcli. 


SOESOn* 1* Benson and oat of reason : (a<)v) all 
tinsea without discrimiuHtiou (between suitable and unsuit'’ 
able) ; whether well*timed or ijl-tiined;; 

One wdap<m in the annrmry of the enemies of Indian aclvanoouiem. 
vhich they i^aed in season and out of season is the allej.;ed cieaviige between 
;he Hindus and the Mahouiedans* — S. N. BA.KSujeB. 

8* Tha iVuihQ are in sewon : (can bo had) in good coU' 
Uion; on sale. (prod, adjj 

Second- !• Sscqn4 childhood : Old age ; dotagp. 

* # IstiMt Bceno oi HI, 

That ends this CTentlul LUtoryi 

U second childishness and i^ere oblivion. — Sfl4K. 

Au olUman U twice a child* 

9. , At Mcand hatul: (adv*) By hearsay [See Hand (ii}]. 
The glory oC the original man is this, that he does not take his virtues 
his viawa things at second hand, but draws wisdom fresh from uatnre 
tsd from the iiks|ttratitili within him — Ecce Homo. 

He^, second hand (kdj.| iuform^tioa. Secondhand 
u tides : Bought from the first usey. 

f 

a 8e»nd noftov; Habit (i. e. teodency acquired by 
ftowtaat UM and cepetitiou ao aa io )^«Mi 9 e ao iustipot.) 



Soconct 

Flit uppropnafced tUe m$f ol doi^mg ISll U inad iMSfloitiir 

a m<md nature (i, o. natural) to hm.^L<am EoESBeRat. 

Cf. Cuatom hath made it In him a property of ea«ine«i.^SB^» 

R«w use (loth tfreed a habit in inaii,-»^JntIK ^ 

4. Second-self: another mpeiS; mont isUmmle frienir 

boaoin friend > aller ^ ^ 

Middleton wag appointed tlw cooMential agent -the $mnS self 0# 
Mr. Hastings.— tt. B. SiiEniDAW, . 

Cp. Oiie*s right hand ; Fidus Achates; 

fli. SiiC‘»i\>dhtsi: (atlj.) Next to the best; of second (dS^ 
opposed to first) (juality. 

0. He cam off ^rrmt/ (in ttio competition) i. e.* was* 
defeated ; was worked (see the quotation under Condusioua,) 
Cj. Cl<>t the worst of it. 

7, To 'plny secoihJ JkkUe (to a person) t To bc^ of secon- 
dary importance. 

0 , S^'critid sight : Tlie power of looking : 

Prophetic visi^m. 

Astrology, and for the matter of that, any so-called oocult toUncs 
fiends to confer second wjU on its votaries. 

See. 1. To see (V. /.) to a thing : To look well to it ; 
To take care that it Ts done. ® 

It ia one of the duties of the Chamberlm to t» to the fumishtcg ol^ 
the H )aaea of the ParliaoMut and Weatemoeter HatJ On state occasions. 

f)lily the watchful coniinnous co-operation of men can see Ic if that 
the science as well as armed fnen is kept witfein the harnew of civihsalbn. 
Cp. To look after. 

2 . 1 will see about the tmtier : pay sme aUeiit^oii to tt ; 
consider it but deoUae to &ot a/ onee. 

a To iM iitto'or ihroagh (a matter, e«se^ etoj: To esMuiUe;! 
TociKinhe; To mmllgetfe. 

Also, To detect the nature of (a penoa’e thoughts, iwiTOMt- 
or tnotires) so m not to be deceived; 

' t Me j«ur v«lad |Saif«e. 

UiHi;«ittih.{(wlm»arMvrafthypoaii;^ the tiste».*^lh£tasjui 



«4«0IKt m ^ ftit 

If you rie wdl gffoti : (V. |, ia tbe g«ae)'al (»&$<>)• 

«oii«i(kir it tight end i^pedirot. 

> a. t wont to tite Bail way station to $. 9^ i to 

wltncHHi his de{>artore. ' ' * 

Q. To w« oiu’» my to a thing : To ooninder it w$y (or 
jh Jo or doing a thUng } : To tnanaiKe or oontrivo to do it. 

^ To haWB «em heifer days [see Belter]. 

Steiwj that : (conj) Sin<i0; lipeause; caueMciing; ia fts 

much fls. 

CiSptAm H— tJied eariy, but not too oarly for his welfare, veinjif 
lU *he cliHnce* of life Arc agaiuH the (cttufihler.— 'S ir H, HAWKJWft 

I'bore is one value i& your elecilon of me in this ciihie of Indie'e' 
^deetiny, mvn§ I have not the piivitege to bo fntliftu-born.— Mne. A. B* 

Seed. 1 - The seed timt The soa« *n proper for $ov\uig,. 
The aowiag season^ (fig) The seed time of hfea cue's school 


Sell-l To sell oneself: To give up oneself to a vilo^ 
purpose for the sake of money (as bribe-takers do) 

Thou haet tw/rf th^setf to woik ini»tuity. 

3o, To hU jifstiee To paee iniquitouii judgment after iahiv^ hribCo 
%. He sold his Ufe dear (i>); caused great loss to hi> 
fSSSaU^nts before being kifled. 

[Taking manp lives for giving owe]* 

3. To sell a man : To compel him to take itisolvenoy 
and sell hi| goods to pay hia creditors. ^ 

4 * To sell out (shares or stock): To dispose of (them) 
altogether. * 

U will he too heavy a lost to hU out govennnent seeuritaes at thio 
jperiod ol depreation caused by the war, 

3. To #e// 0/ (stock m trade): To clear out. 

1 for a doctor : requested him by mtsf 

aye to como. 

Cp. 1 oeitt to warn hiip (o6/, ** aisiitsgs Is omitted ] 

Z> The imhunmt ferik (or oat) aew leaves oi blaeeoMt 
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S«nd 

{»at forth; brought forth ; cmitt^ ; exhibited. 

3. To tmi a man about hia business ; To dUmiai ibim 

uuoeromouiously. « 

cp To send him imckmg. To send him to the fight about* 

4 . They the enmy fiying ia all direotions .* eamtd 

2ub troops to fly. [An instanoe ol meaning.] ^ 

So. To «end desinicUon . : To cauaa it to brfall ; To in^otei 

6. To und off a letter etc. To get it off one's hand- 

0. To send 0 ^ a : To be present at his depart urfl 
by way of respect, 

cp. To bid god-speed. 

Hence the noun : we gave him a good BGid-cff (got up 3 fiiendly .or 
Tcspectful demonatratiun at or before his departure), 

SorV0* — !• To serve one’s turn : To prove useful in time 
of need- To do well enough, [turn «»- need, occasion, exigency]. 

Make niy misery scrw thj tarn — BuaK. 

Wlion it urved hit Brougham could fawn as well as bully. 

So, To strve the fttrn : To meet the eugiergoacy. To answer 
tlie purpose. 

Oeuerally, To serve a purpose : To be suitable to it ; To 
satisfy it. t 

But, To serve the purpose of (a chair): To be as good as, 
or To be used as. 

1. To serve one a good turn or bad tivis : [usually **do’* 
is used for^ serve,’] To do him service or disservice. 

la. To serve a person out : To wreak revenge aa him. 
IJonce, He is well served : punished* 

Of To serve with the same sauce. 

To give a Uotand fyr ap Oliver (i. e. an eg^tiye retort).^ 

As oceation strm (adv.); wh«a it is fovi}urab]i|e, 

4. I »m at your service : (pred. »dj.) r«»dy to »ofk oo 
your behalf, or obey yonr orders. 

The cwrii«e ii at jww «rw«: tw be m^by you to enit your 
ye^tHtepraU- 



8«* il* 8«6k 

« 

4‘ If you m wMmd soi>d : (V. I. in the getieml 
OQOsider it right tfhd expedient. 

. ti* I weut to the Kntiwej atatiou to see L. €. to 
iritneae his depnrture. * 

6 - To m one's esap to a thing : consider it easy (or 

to do or doing g thing) : To manage or contrive to do it. 

To have seen better dags [sea Better], 

* ‘ Seeing tftat : (conj) Since; l:>ecau 80 ; considering; in as 
^uch as. In that, 

CapUtn H — died eftrly, bat not too eerly fur his weUarc, ili^i 

all Iho chADcea of life *«•« against the gsmbler.— Siii. IJ, Hawkins* 

There is cue value iu your eleotioo of me in thio cmis of ladis's 
destiny, seeing that I have not the privilege to bo iufliaH-1t)oru.*-Miiii», A. 13. 

Seed. 1 The seed time : l‘lia season proper for sowing* 
The sowing aeaaou; (fig) The seed time of life « oue^s eobool 
days. 

2* The suds of time \ Tbo &oeds which in time's 
mmjb* 

li you can took into the seeds of iim. 

And say which grain will grow and which will not. 

3- To rtnt ec sud ; (V. L) Lit To produce need 4 instead 
of flower or fruit, Heuffe, hj To becouae vseiess ; To go to 
waste or ruin. To decay. 

Mr. >|^aks jfi aware that I am u^t a youngmau and alto that I am a 
Uctle run to seed’^DicKSsa. 

The building U runninff to seed, 

Heaoe^ the adj. ** seedy woro out ; out of sorts. 

Also* To go to seed : To grow shabby* 

*tia an unwseded garden*' 

^ That gtjpMi to seed^’^SSAK* 

Seek. 1* ftf «eei or mucA to tea.* (pred ad) Lacking i 
D**iderated ; wanting. Deficient. 

BoUteneai is to leeh Among them. 

He is to seek (i, e. defleient) in Algiibca. 

31 
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A li«»d mittw M mk m tUf ioli^ 

So, Not far to seek* « 

Suggettiott and allusion are natfar te $uk^ — SnSiStilK 

Tbf reasrm for iCie gonaflociion ia noi far h aadfe.— Im. 

2* To Htk(V. /.jbfter a thing t To make eeareh t>r 
inquire for it. To make pursuit o/* 

Hence, the noun suhr afkr trvAh « phiioaopher. Se^er after Q«i. 

(In the paasiee from) The book is much sought after^ 4m 
great demand. Contra: A drug in the market 

3. To ^eel for a thing: To trj to find, 

(Ordin^ifil^, To seek la V ?. - To go in qaeat oi ] 

8eil6. To ante on or upon (a chance or pretest) ; To^ 
attack and graij > ; To lay hold of eagerly. 

Chribt Hiied upon the subaUntial principles which He at the ioaadatfom 
•f sfery ei?il wociety.- Eccs Homo. 

FftiieHt Cordelia, that art moat rich, being poor; 

Host choice, lorsukeu; and most laved, desptsed 1 
Thee and thy virtues here I uiu uj^nSUAM. 

Cp. To Isj handi aii» 

Self. There Lb a very Urge number of compeund warde 
with Only a hw important onss are ehoeen beUw. 

1. Self— assertive: Bumptious^^ uppish, pert, Saucy. 

2. Self— approving; commending itself to ones cou- 
science. Cp. S«lf.praise ; Self npplsose ; egotism. . 

(jUte trl/-upprm»s whole jtran outweigh 

Of .topK) !it*r«r*, Mtd «f lott^huuMi- FoMl 

3. iieif-~collt‘Ctetl ; Haring e 'mpesar*, or showing prew 

cues hf minrf. 

4. Sel/—to)ictUed i oonented (t. ». bAsing tn ill gro^^nded 
opinion) hboiit one’s own impOrtanot; se’f.opIhiou*t«d. 

Cp. Wise in one's oven conceit 

a S^—eonidow : oonsotoos of oneself; niu^le to foifst 
oneseir in society. Thinking of meself ss nn oh|set of 
obMnuUoB to oUien. Norvoiu. 



Mr hm hmn Mltmd \(f il^ himn^^ 

IMairy a tiubimMild# elH|«« «iMoMiteti«f tlM» wiMti waa 

Bm uaUtal 

^ Um a Mug : &a| tha faouUj ^ 

C{>* O watt' «om« jpoti*«»r iB« leilUs |tl« «• 

To Rea oursaia a# oiBart mi« 

•$. S€it^€^0mid p(^r^ * Wmrw^i not 

ft la a R^nall oaMmrf ftpartinailt 

iomptote hi ttsfff« 

Tb^ (^ra hotiiM i« fV)iAvi.<»#(l is «mjr daparlwtat, 

THa iphsavfMi sod pr«f«a.>sntf r»f ilkii Rnr&i tjnllsas sfs a 

>v* ry ailUg# 4in V# a OafVattl 

W*«^arT) > iftiia »w IV < 4 fMoa>Uh as ops|»i 4 fl|fiiig tram tb# 
of tbo ftao sml m // cvHtmtigd vi^lag* osoiniufiiUM. 


7 iSa^rlAffa 6f ona*a own intoraata oif 

iawpmAiH ^lia mik« of othpra ; aelf^t^^riiioa, Altruiam* 

9 (IV»ftril forlpfv 0CH)ptad 

^ R*qiimnj| mi tMAAf ai^iomatio. 

^ e hM f k\ri^U *0 bf vf/ *1 »t all mao art araalad aqsaU 

tat a.tp f»ii<bttvsu H tbpfr «.rei(tor with isahaiMibla i%;litt ; iBal among 
tb^ *e»p hfe, il»o^U,.a/kl th%fr»iitiit of bappioaaa-^7» ianrftioii, 

10 ^ ^^ovemiruiH a ay^cm hj whioii Ui« f9»pl¥ 

appoint thon^ ’’alara. So, adf ’ terBmalMQ. 

11. Seif^—imfmUtnt lu portent in i»t^$ mm latf 
•pmiouad^ pompous, * 

.W/<«/'i«: •goistn, ngotiam, sellBiilinaM. 
i>*y^4i0m^niaM . olKMMfely ndberiag to oito^ 
ap ili<Mia , tiBOoRMd. 

.V/'-^t‘^lM«r ; pbtrtit^oal , fohnalMs. 
m •*“) mA^m, ftottohiid;; 

Ig. SUtJltk ikmrtfi Hadonitm {mj^mnun 
|«q 4 ; Rrittt, sad h« 
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Sell — 1< To $e^ onudff : )'o give oneself to a vil^ 
purpose for the sake of raonej (as bribe-takem do) 

Xhoti h»6t ^ol4 thi/$eif to vrork miquifey.^BiSLB. 

So, Xo hH To psM iniquitous judgaumt ^t$r iakkiff hr^be* 

2s He gold hn lift dear (ly) ; caused great loaa to his 
assailauts befoie being killed, 

[Taktng viany lives for giving one]. • 

3< To eeli a man vp To com^iol him to take iiisoli«oojf 
and sell his goods to pay his Gteditors. 

To sell out (shales oi :;>tock) * To dispose of (them) 
altogether, 

it will b(* HK) heavy a lofvi to icll out government secuntiea at 
;»onvd of dspieBUioii c'fiuatid by the v, it 

lo seii o/ (slock 111 Liade) To clear out. 

Send — 1 1 jor a doctoi requested him men- 

age to f'onie 

CP I rttnt t ) WHiu hiu [<-6y 'ineanage ” is omitted J 
2. The tree has Jonh (or out) now leaves or blossoms. 
^ lit forth , hi ought foith , eiuitted ; exhibited 
^ 3- To send u 7nan about his bunneei To dismiss him 

unceremonious]}. 

Cp fj send U»Tu pavking To send Mm to the nght about. 

4. They sefit the^emy fiypng lu all dueotious . caused 

jLuj tp fly* [An uistauoe of causcUtve meaning ] 

So. To send desti uclwn : To cause it to befall ; To inflict. 

5. To send off a letter etc. To ght it of one's hand, 

10^ nnd off a pe>son . To be present at hta departure 

by way ot lespect. 

|Lp. To bid god-apoed* ^ 

l^snce tbs noun we gave Mm a good ftndiff (got up a friendly ar 
rsipecttul dsmonetiatioa at or before hit departure)* 

To serve ofts^a turn : To prove useful in Urns 
s/ need To do well enough, [turn « ueed^ oceaidoni eatgeney^. 
Ilsire my mmrry nm thy ui a,*^dajgi* 









Wlwii H Xi* ium^ Brougluim qohH' at wall M buBy. 

Soi Tu the : "To meet ttie emergency. To 
tihe purpose.^ ^ 

Geoerally, To Pkpurpo^: To be e\iltab)e t<f It ; To 

i^atiefy ft. • 

Bnt, To serve the purpose of (a cViair): To be aa good ee, 
or ToJ>e need na. 

To i'erps one a (foo'idini or had iiirn :'[u8U iny “do*^ 
is used for ‘ eenre.*]' To do him tervice or diwervloe. 

{fa To serve a person out : To wreak revenge ob him. 
j^ence, ffe 1*8 mil served : piiniebod. 

Cp. To starve with the tame ta^ice, 

To give « Rolabtf for %n Oliver (i. a an effective retort). 

3 . As occasion serves (adv.)': when it is fovonrahle. 

4 . I am at your service: (pred. adj.) ready to work oy 
yoiir belujf, or obey your orders. 

The carriage if at your service : may ho uiied'by yon to taii your 
reqhiremeati. 

Sot— 1. '^o set abmst (a matter, or doing a thing) • To 

commence; To tarn to. Cp. To buckle to. 

2* To set (advice etc.» af nauaht^CV. T.i To daft. 

^ 80 , To set at defiance, 

S< To set (ipart : To keep in reaorvj ; To reserve ^ To* 
dedicate. 

Tbe building was set apart for pubfic tsaninga. 

^ A liurge portion of theyear*8 profit waa svt apart at the auelaui of a' 
Faaaion Fund. * 

4*; To set fire to a’ house : To apply fire to it : To kiadleJ* 

A n iaoebdiary it a person who wilfully sets fire is property. 

£utp To Htfihs houat OH' fire, 

4a, To sei the Thames on fire : (V. I } To do abme^ 
^mArkable, exirhoi^aaiy, or unexpeeted thing; 

{Tkteet it the oorrupUan of *• Umm a com Mwv, end the pbitwir wilT 
ueedl to denote ■ttobed^ree el eoM^and iri^«|y ol setkm istw^* 
§km the sieve to ^ile thieiii^ |rietimL }- 



4 C 4 j 6 *t 

' » 

[It jbM beoomt tli* ftahioa iiaw*adft 7 t to tubiHtu^ Um oiuoit on^ 
» lor ** The Thattee/*} 

So ioatten weikt ca pkoidij and areiil/i without tht^Thwm or oup 
being eei onjtre by nny prooouuaeiKkeat of awakooing uufMrtaaoe, 

5* To aet /or/A*; (V. L) To ; To enter 

[V* 1.) oa e journejr* 

So the Drutde, with their chariota, hortee, aod •poanewi.^ef/orfA oi^ 
their pkUMiuu--Plt0TaBao« Cp» To set opt. To iftt off. ^ 

T.^ To declare ; To ejcpouud ; To exhibit. 

AU this is so easeahahj^ part of our taeuW eud spintual expertottoe 
Chat there is uo need to set it forth xu words. 

fi. To Met jofward . ( V. 1 ) To advance* 

lam hardeeti (pred adj.) verjr much embgrraaeed^ 

pjsed. 

7 a . To tU in (V. I. tne« igwardsi adv.) To begin. 

The monsoiiD usually sets in about the middle of (bsoome 
established). 

U Ht in io rain, (The raioy aeasou bopatae settled.} 

The tide set in at 10 a. ui. yesterday. (Began to rue). 

Horning ts noyr well tet in. 

Before hiberuatim $eti in, the animals f%tteii themselres up. 

Befot;e wintei k 4 sit moles prepaie a sort uf basin in wUipU the^ depqp^ 
a quantity of earth worms, ** 

The pi*ocess of doterioiatiuu will set in by t^e adoption of the issidioup 
method of control. — U r. Sad* kk. 

this tiipe a ohause for the better ut 
fashrou eei$ in (geU vogue.) 

[The noiumative la aometbiug thut :itapUes a eantmuitg 
jbit ooareeJ 

0|. ‘ f h. WMthw tpt fiar : [bMMM fta* vMomI $ijfn ^ 

Aiw, Fortk&d oMttmt Utw Mimuiutt. with w.tor Mte 

a Tu wf muck if {» pertoa os thuig) : ,(V. T.) Vhk. 

MtMm bi|:|U|. 

To'eababoeupf, (klfk$r%u Tomiitikbg. 

• a VoMt^: (f/l) To Mtt (pa « jojpa«7>. (?. 

4 SbW((« jpMpon pr uJiig) tu fJttMtogOi To inSoihs. 7o off 

4m »<fo^ SoM.,.. f. h U|Mak jproai|^ MM <ft AUmooi}, 



« 

Sftt^ej ih^tiow orii4fii<(Qi; ttoo % ^aut 

olsim* 

to* It^iH a pewn on <to do a th>ng)i To inat^ata bim* 
To iaoite or j^ompt him to action; To urge* 

"'Honee, the uoua **settcr on**. 

^1. To Mti on { m opponent) : Tj att ick bim (V* T.) 

• i« To *«( OH* .' (V. L) To lat forth (soe tuprA), 

12* To Met (thinga or matters) right : To bring late 
•proper oooditioa ; To [Here right ib aljeotire] 

So^ To iH (thing) to rtghti (ilere right ii aouo used m 
tbe plural form] 

12^^ To set one's h^ute in order: {Pig) To mend 
.aburea prcTdileiit ui oiie’e cjacema. 

Qre^, who. la his iu^oUace towardu the Churchy wa* a whig all 
ever, had told the Btahvipi to let thur hotue in anier — RaaaSiU.. 

11 To set ug (V. T ) To restore from ill hedth; To 
^aUblnih. 

A ohaage to aome eilubrioaa hill chmite wdl $e( ^ou uja or By iuch 
a ohange you will eooa get sec up. 

Alio, To start (an inititutioo, busiiiess Ac } ; or to provide 
{it) w^tb meaus of eatabbshiaent. 

The trappiage of a ai>i]arcby would tel up aa ordinary coanDouwealtli. 

la 1B13 tUo Rkit XadU Compsay up their firat factory at Surat. 

(V. L) To ealablieh oueaelf (usuatljr followed bj|;/t^r). 

He Ht Mp/or % scholar or a phikiopher i e. coade prettnueni to soch 
^ eharaeter Cp. To poee aa. • 

134. Ue ig well set ; { idj pred) Of stoat budd or 
irame. 

1 1 His itsr u set or heu sei: His glory or greatness has 
.depsrto^. CdUlrA ; one*i star is in tbs sscendant. 

jUI* Of Ht jai«y 7 >ois : <«dv,) dellbsmely [See Purpose}* 

. m .( t9 QMke) JL i^pmI *mX «(: ft det«nniued oMiet on (fig 

iljf jromb^ 



Set 


Shad# 


m 

Also, an importunate application (for aid ot any favour). 
17- S^i-hach : (o) a rev^'rsal of progress; a relapse. 

Bnfiaftaunbltpider 1 mm been a real Llot© tStvoaoi. 

18. (lit any thing) (d): a fight vith fiats; ai^ombat;' 

a » a1)out. 

TIiq tn(ptubej« of our moat gentle pro|eBait>ng loved a good'faahiottsd 
r.oglHh *’eetrto” and no bodj was the worno forit.— Sia. R Ifawams. , 

Settle. — 1. To seftfe deion: (V. I.) To bo ostablidied in 
pfvmnnfnt abode or any line of life, business, ooonpotton, *o. 
lhsu illy followed by the prep, to.] 

Marry an j down \ or dvvtn to the married life; 

fl/?!?)'To pass from a troubled condition to one of tranqui- 

'.ty. 

When the preliminary tinrest will settU Sin, J. Mwtoh. 

L>*ading men will sHlff rMtsn to the fact that India will prosper best by 
profi;reie achieved hy oariieiit endoaTours imongat India’s respoosi 
jle won - Statssuan 

2. het US gitt^e up: (V. I.) i. e. settle accounts ; square 

the rX’coiint, 

I [.I'h*' N»Tb “settle'' by jt^eU is transitive as 'to settle a dispute'. 

To srttir an annuity on » person etc.] 

Tlie noun fetdft \'i oUouauMy uss4 for whatever settles or finally 
decides any thing. docHive Iviow Or argument; A clincher, 

8hubby- fihuhbf/ genUel . (adj) Retaining in prtment 
shabbiness •‘traces of better dajs{ attempting to keep up* 
appearences. 

Shade. !• The shadfB ' The abode of spirits 7 tbo 
hades, 

2* To caU or tkrotr into tAe $hads : (Y. T.).To eclipse or 
outahiae. ffy) 1'o place in oomparatfre obsoprity. To overabu* 
dow ; To ontvhitie; To render lees oonspicapus. 

Maeaniay has done fnll juatice to the eitraordiaary bias* of hHUjaoeir 
which on supreme socseietts^reM thorn mmet Aeleeti (es Sdasuad^SarhsV 
part) tnfs sWa Cp/ To tsk* thf shine out ot 



In till* I^tnUnitlye form-— '’Fo Akll # noedt into ihf BKodo. 

(Boirtro ot wtfBf “in'’ tor "into," tbt wbi iAiwb, rteid* 
huptyiiig motion.] 

3« Atfdb better (ot Im or any comjj^ratiro adjeotire) 

^ (adv) : By a amall degrto; slightly bettor (or lose) in com* 
parinon. 

J^ord Beneootfield MMrtod that when Henry VII lutntnonod hih iftt 
Farlia^etit tWo were only 20 poort to obey tho cel! . Profeenor Freemio» 
a thadt moregiMrcui, pate the number at thirty — RbsurL. 

1. ^kadhw of a eXacb : Dtdu&fian : dbjithing 

Unsuhatantial . 

1 Hold ambition of ao ury and light a (^haUty that it ia but a thadow'r 
thadt. — SftJUC (Hamlet). 

At preaetim the guardian in a good many easee te a mere lAndour o/o 
skedt — Hn, Dela Fossh. 

Cp. The very Rubutenoe o! the ambitioui ta merely (he thedsw e/ a 
dream ; $Uo, I am but shadow of my$df 

You arc deceired, my aubatance ia not here «-3nAS. 

Enty win merit aa iti 9k4dt puraue* 

Rat, like a ahadhw, pro?«a the eubatence true. Pori, 

Hence, the V. T. Te ahadow (a pereon) » To watch secretly tU^ (hia) 
meremente,^ 

2< To take the ehad^ for the fiehafonte. 

‘ To take tho contitcrfeit for the reality. 

The worthy gentleman who hae been snatched from us at the mo* 
meat tA the election and in the middle of the oonteat baa feelingly told ui 
iMaf liUdows we an, and what aWbwi we j^uriue.— Btrati. 

MTHoth the dlatlnction between Mode atfd #Aedew;*Tbe fornier 
Impliee no perticular fOrm nr definite liaeit but the letter reprueenti inform 
the which intercepta the light. 

8« Tibe ekadow of death : llie approaeb of death 

The ehadmo of any calamity : iti approach da 
]3ll!tifoiiitidii or adnwbratiofi. 

Qp. *Tia thamiffiael of hCi gitei nth uyetiea! lore; 

And eemingaiwite ewsi iMrMdowoh^e . 

4i JTdhi to m lAffdhtf (with aara, itanratioa Ac.; ; (pra4^ 
ntj thin, fiooome^ li&tUbmi 



^SJ^adow , 4li Sh«m* 

Cp. Mere akin tad taaiie t Bag ol bonae* IPe wetr am to4be bone* 
Tile premature decej olf^ tad^proBigac; h^d nwni^m $ft tht 

6* ^ ' [eiclamatiau al mret- 

cnce ] MA|r jou jaot grow thin. 

To skake^<tf. (V, Tj) To get rid of (wh^t 

aJbereti) 

It la a hebit we cannot ^Kake 

Of how I with to e iolre off thia wortf, 

8, e To ihake tht dmi off tl^e (or onds) feH : To reimimce 

^olemnjj all ioteroa^riepr coiioeotior. 

Aftei thu woet itadcteervedly ahabby treatoiaat at the hind* of gay 
dearly loved couain I left gay birth piece and fliouft tAe dk$l qJ my /ut. 

Cp. To leave for good and all. 

3 To t/iitke out (a veaseh garment otc.) (V, T.) To 
ren^ove coatente^.d^^^i ^^0*, from. 

4. Ail of 4 ihaht : (oaina or went) trembling uuuch (a4v,) 

Shctme*—L ^To a*perton to shame i (V.T*) To 
^dUgraci or humiliate bui , To causa bii^ to foal ^abama pr 
iguof-iqy. 

To pull tA th« blu^, 

To joat abuiae b« ii ipuken. ^ 

2- Shfim fifi irw ‘ ( [uteijeotioii) joii ihojald be eehemea 
(of 

3 JPfir'.Aame J (eo ejEoUtaAtiop eimilir.tio the ebore) 
}Jt would* bring ininmy «n j«u ft you eboydd offend egiunit 
, deooruiyx iu (hie |r*j. f^ie ehoold be evoidi^ 

e- .Se ie Aft to eAa^: (lulj.) guibe elbuBe ; 

^hemeleae [See Lueei] , 

a dt » a «iyt and » edape.* ^litwykioirMd Btudind^}: 
,« (ode) 4wd gut ttt jtU0i/ bfiiigt diegnoe } • thing to he 
whiuned k -(*•> gufioff M ffliado jieorifiee 

.,«( nritnni 

P .It in « 



tlMhMI 411 4hQ$ 

» Miag of igtHMoogr 9r wquld tkinlk t^ifw 

49.thi«4 

[Kotn the QBtiMioa of Mtida to ($) tud ita iul^rtSon iti 
^6) I'ha fonsar h abstnot, tba latter oouciete}. 

He ill tn t^t mnd : {|trad. adj.|) 

'Tip^ iptoiioateji • 

* 8> Th* or oae’l ihea annhor ; the l>irge*t aqchor 

of e dlip vhioh ia phot out ui extreme danger. ^ 

Fig, The Ipat ref a»$e ,|oi aa(elj , ouc'a chief SMppurt or 
^ainatilj. ,CoMi^: Brokapraed. 

The iHfMertatioD ot tb*,QM«ral OQverBineat in it* whole eopetitutietiel 
,T>Kour M tkt t/ntt onthor el our peace at hom* epd aatet; »lMread.-» 

To fne/le dt/t (to 4o aomethiue) (V. I ) : Tp 
/BOutctTe ; To dud waya and toeaua (for a ltTd>bood^< To get 
along tomAow. 

Tp he put to poa'a »hi/t» To adapt aoue Qourpe in a oaae 
of diffionlty. 

Cp, A man her* need not Kre ip 

Shilly* To efitHy ihaUy . (V. 1.^ To be undecided. 
To say yea and nay. 'Jio vuccilnte * To act. as if not knowing 
one’s lamd. .Cp. To bept abi^t the bush. To ddiy dnliy. 

Shiite.'— To Utke the tfdne (n } out o/ a penon : Tp 
outabine him, To ^at into the abade. , 

JH. l^n pr eiune (t will go) : (odv,) etbaterer fhe 
vpatbar. 

Jlltist* df«ar r« my Aitt hut^eargi ^myehfii Self ip 
,tbt first pofliddsvatioii. 

Ga. Charity tepn at hone, ^Ipei ia thieter than water. 
To etep late eg»ther jitap'i ^ote : To take 
t|k» plaoe vaeeted by fain. 

S(tTejit|Bd jpafirtbpr WHdiebeea! TeaeealptliappsitkBbeUlgr 



2. To ihi ihoe m thi rigtit fo6i : *To giw the bUmo 
to one who deservoi it ^ 

Cf^ To hit t,be right nail on ihe head* ^ 

3' * To t&ati fit anoihir marti lAore : To look forward’ 
to hii death for property or position. 

4. Wfuve the itJioi pincKet : Hardships of one’s lot* {See 
flinch (3)], 

6' SKr>e latthei or shoe (U : A string* for fistenitig a 
•hoe in Ooarjng it^ 

la Inditi I met men of the pnr«it character^ the fbest inteileefe, the 
moet courteous inanuer- rntM) the latckitt n/vhon ikon I hire felt m;^iel 
unwi^rthy eo unWie : (of tmtpproaohabte euperiority). — D r. FisbsR*' 

Shop -- 1 To talk shop : (V. I ) To speat' of one’s csll- 
»ng or profession tnly. 

Ho (Itr, Oiad^toue) w&a the firet Chancellor of the Etchequer wh^ 
aver xuado the Budget jnteroeting . He Ulkid thop, it w»e raifl, like a tenth 
rnuee.^Ht'ftflRM.. 

Othere talked o/ Mi ahop aa infra dig (i. e. beneath dignity j.-M ART aT^* 

The Reichatag ia htlle more ih^ntktMing Tlliw* 

Hence the adj. ‘Shoppy’ r (a person) given to .talk or think 
of nothing but his oR^ii calling. ^ 

Also, His conversation melh of the shop, 

2. To sink the shop : {V. I.) To itfrain from ‘'talking' 
shop" [as above ] Also, To conceal one’s occupation. 

SborO- — 1- Ood tempers ths unnd to thr sJkorn ietmb : 1. e. 
softens or makes misfortune bear lightly on the weak and 
Ike feeble. 

Te a efoM shorn shttp CM givea wind by Hsrrsrt, ^ ' 

Whal e^uld be dose to mitifate the erael east wind biflAir a shorn 
Umh si Ike place.^lle. Tow AwfVKtam, 

Cg4 Sttootb the raflf^ Wow of snxi^ 

Shwt'-'l. To eooM (or fail or nm) tAorf of a {i^O' 

•Uadw^ : Vo lA ttaoblo to n*a'it 



Hti Short 

liOfSil bo^ ttoe/oO tJM ablig»eioi»«-^m. J*MXi!ro«i. 

ITopwton pttrfvctly h««thea fifoWbly «m The MivMuiU 

heethen tceelkd his own morsl ^Mmlis q»ach sf lh« inUi^rldusl Chrhittsti 
A/A short 0/ Aih—&x» HloilO * 

The sotftst foittltt/ett /«r Mori 0/ tho sttioMte^ 

CoAtni* To encst ; To oror-iio. 

«2* The provision f$/i ihort or ran ihorii j(V. I.) 
Became inadequate. 

Ton u% more incspshteof properly appreoUting her (Qouerira) meuta 
than aho ia capable ot falling iAott in her duty.— DciaRTos. * 

many otber tiUie boyi he (Friuce ^exander) ran i^^rl of packet 

inoiwy.-‘Il0ssKLU * ' 

3 . SkorC of\ (adj.) Less than ; Inferior to ; 

l^ia escape was nothiog tkori of a miracle. 

It ta nothing ihort of aacril^e w couaign Ohaltanya to the getlua 
agitator .--CBaoKicLt. 

Nothing ihort of the will of a waott raopt s can change or affect the 
rule by which a nation ia to be goeerued.^Loan KasKiNf* 

The inaolenees of our ariettioracy and the •oandalona exemption of the 
peerefrom alt igoominioua puniahment ihort of dkath Aaffoi.e* 

This ia an opinioo baaed ou grounds ihort 0/ proof. ^ 

Short 0/ committing auioidg he doea hia beat to keep out of the way, i. «, 
putting it out of the (^aeatioo. 

[Thia laat it g device for contracting nniaif claw/ into participial phnaej 

4t* To stop ihaH : (V. L) To stop abmptly or 

Not to go BO fur as was intended, a 

So, To turn More ; To turn spdUmfp on the ooOupied spot. 

41 To he taken ehort ; To ^Td * feeiiag of lutfifn, 
aaotwu of bowoli. (V. 1.) 

^ a To mtke * tWf mrk af(% thing). (V. T.) To f)ni»h 
it hmtU$ j »lno To dwtroy, Cp. To win fX a canter. 

6> /» Aart : (adr.) To give the eoncluaion uiiog few 
fords. Withoat peri|thrHtw or eiroumlooation. 

T, tki hn$ mi' the ehort : (a.) Thp long ito^ aUted 



Short 


Shew 


f, «. in wonh. Th* tot*l up-shoC 

Vot* Ui« n^atliiM •( du ImIm* ‘•hart.'} 

Cp Tb« •>im snd ^ 

8.a ShoH (fia) A verj 

^OAdemouiticm lAd eraoutkwi ; twtftijr ibHowing pnutillffiaiit 

•tpicWI/ by Aetih. Abtohitiw ifttr aou* 

fbfiiion ] 

IC«)ce s ilof I li« Umfpf to seo yowr bftsd ^ 

1!*ho nswspo^rs hsiro gmfk ntf sW^ to Pmiidonl 

jlrf'p'Oal to oitsbfiab t ttow of i*. odtodticiMMl toty 

Shonltfer*— Ifc A eoU a? 

^ (i «. without the wnrniib of 

ilo turned Ib6 €ol<i ik^U^r nsB Us me the 
Hid fhmulder or ho ehound me ^ eoid , 

2 (To go or Btand) Jl^ier to ) ' Pormiittp 

i psrlT in ethoperneion wemkinie i 0 ef! ft^Se^le 

Indis hss not fnllsii bohiod ^l»«r (portfoin of itM British Ei»j[>tro bo#i 
% fgi yW $Kout(i$r H d^lder with thiNii bj the fids of tbs Imporiftl Mstbi/ 
■ thf hour of hsr shrMt trisU-»BiB, B p Sinbs. 

8. To ptd (o<^ eet) ehoulder to the To wcrk 

tuix «*«^ergy j To maKe figfbrotw effort. 

Put your ihoMeri to ike v/hnl or ratlisr kosp your sboulim ts iht 
whfst for tboj nro hi it atroadj. -*Sis OitohoB Couru. 

Op. To put ODs's hand to Uie plough. 

4. To rtib' thouiden (with). 00m iato oontaot (lAtA oiiihr 

pc'^pleV ^ 

Tour tons ^ould at an sally age ghi aeruatomsd fb lbs eHinhls iimI ml 
oMdm wUh ihoar, amongst srtmm tfib gvsMsr parts of tMr Ufa wUl bt 
«psi t --Sn J. Xiatov. {io Komaon Datbarb^ tl. lOv 

4 To ekn^ tht ehoulder^t To^eahibit^i|tga ot<lii{% of 

Show^rrl To siott a pmim Ao tSwr: To Iqn^or 

Aittttsi biio> 

a, T»iiUio>r(A: (?• T}1V)>p«t)lUkj Ton^ttitiaili 



<1^ tiam* 

* 3» Tft (7 T) To exhibit ; T* 

<it«kphjr to arlTuQtaj^e, 

Pmoitft of soti^ht »ft«r tn be toetti 

M **I*ion*'*. « 

(▼. I.) To ifilaj oiie*« «tlf ^ To net conenUUp'i To ttkakB 
tiaprmtot) b/ ixlub tni0 onf*a wen.lth or atkiU, 
athletici cj at tb« Grand Touraamtnt. 

« To $kow It poi3ou trt: Tt‘ coudnet him in^o bou^o^ 

To open (he dior for (on enttaoce So, To i/iow him mti. 

Also, be sh^wd y* found the houFo i e ooiidiiotod ui all 
aofr tt. Agttnt, 7b dkow htm ovrr {a boiiee). 

*Tb«^^ Afet tb« th.it wake dnatb terrible^*, said lohaaea, «rkea 

•kcira by O^rruk ott*' i n ( Andiiome himna 

5 To lif Up (ail mipofeirr or hm act) To eipoao; To' 
bold up to ri hcti'e by rt‘ve»ibnjr the character of. 

Shuffie -- 1- 'I' I *hi ea*df (Ftg ) To try a nne 

policy , 'lo put t*wv f rf(at H.ar on info n^w oider. 

To '*hujffie '^(V 'I ) To ri»l oneeiU of. 

MiMice To thuffu till u otlal cotl (a ^hakt^f'P^nao ar pretri aa) «*To dt#4 

Shut- -I (a p€fi(m) of from Boctety i (V* T.y 

To -‘Xiludi^ To »i palate , To prevent the paeaage of* 

* 

So, To ijltiu tiff ateatii, gu, water etc. * To eliut the txiv# 
and cheek the flow. 

3> To $hiU up the house ; To oloce all tta (foonr. 
a To $liut up $/iop: To ««Me baauieee teai|portfil|’ar 
penaaoentlj. . 

aaQI> Tb# 9iama» Turin* : Two £9xtMee (d. 18T4) 
loioed bp Bifftilagiaons bead frem one'a right to the otber'e Itffl 
tide, ifip) Tw* ineeparable frlead*. 

Tbe fear Meten esemed to tutee no aepaiato eiistoMe but to hav* 
■Mdeop their nieda Jotl towdatortim^ hlitofetlHr. TlwgriieiV 
tlw toieefetoe wito aaethw itotMwt&e MaMM totoe aieltipUed hp t*»» 
]K«XXMb Up, thee* two SNariM«MiaaeBtUaBee.-4aaK. 

AH 'TwtxxiA-HdlMii'*^^*^ M* *r«ix teotlen.’ 



Sick- 1 He ii Mtek of measly : Laid ap with* (fig) I 
Mick ofhisattendaQca : wearied of it, i. e. disgusted with it. 
t am tick 0/ tbioga; I have bsea borad to*ntgbt— G ood WoEDa« 

2** Suk ai heart : (adj pred^ ooiufortless, ^ 

/ 3* He U iick for a sight of home : piuitig for it. 

lieuce the adj. Home %tck, [fiomesickness » Nostalgia.] 

Side* p (To go) side ky side : (adv) olose together and 
abreast. ^ 

2i To put on tide (V. I) To be arrogant; To assume au 
air of importance like a panjandrum. 

The Bobda wUota politico ii mured ueedi nerer pui os tide— W« 

3. Onthis side the grate: [prepoaition “of' after side 
being dropped] In hf^. 

Cp ‘ Oo tbil lidi notbiog— M iltok. 

4 . To take tides To espouse one^s cause La prefere^o^ 
before another. 

0, Side glance : an oghog look, an asquint look. 

3 , Sidedtght ' any incidental illtattation. 

7 . Side-wind : Something «icting vuhrectly. 

Tou could get Homethnig that not exactly eyiileuce in tavour u! a 
priioner by a tuiC'tcind, ai were, iblthoug.b it woa Dot tUe ibm,£ 

to 4 o.— S ir H. tiawKi.MS. 

Sight. 1- At sight : {a<iv ) as soon seen. 

Tbe bill ii peysblo at st$ht [I* e* lehen preiented). 

2. in sight: (pred. adj ) the irangw ot Ttsibility ; 

Tisible. 

The steamer i# in sighp; ((g.) The milleanium is in sight : The eigns ol 
fti adeent ere olmly Tieible. 

Centra* Ouio/fjpai(i«e. ioTuuble). * 

l[>s< ef sights out of miBd.-*Loao Bso4ai<^ soon torf^t the absent}. 

3. Out of sight : (ade,) Inoomparably. ^ 

Toure ia oiU 0/ the heat hSuae in Lucknew. 

So, Be ie a Ung sight better ^an hia broliier. 

pp* By , Bar and away. 



tight . Slim 

^ 4* ^ V ihhi^s* a gr^At of than) aa, ci si^^ht 

0 / furniture ; 

‘ So, th^ publication of thia boo^ c«ft mr am^kt 

To Pink*f a iighi of oAAielf : To be dreseod m a grois^q^te 
er outlanduh f<iBli!on. 

^0. A tight foi tore eyei : any pi^rsoii (or object) to see whom 
ja a f*el$e/ from some unpleasant thought or fioin any M otioin 
A w^ome visitor. 

Centra- £j6-«ore: something to the eyo ot sight. 

Alsd Bite itoir i. c. pet arerpun* 

Sign 1 Signs of thf* lim^% : Things showing the ten 
denoy of adkire ; an ommous watning [Note the plural ] 

Cp. Gathering clouds, fiunui htcvruig. 

SJ. He did signs ami wm ffrs. [a houdidilys for wonder 
ful signs or exhibitions] ; (wuikod) nurioies. 

Silk* 1« To stlki V, I ) r» ho made a Kind's or 
Queen's Counsel and entitle 1 to wear a nilk robe [othor 
barristers wear stuff ftown ] 

But enough, I fooJt tilli and a ntw hf« oppnad hoforo nn' 1 a 
leader.— Sia H. Hawkins. 

2* To make a 9 dk fturse ^at of a sow's etr , — To make a 
good thing out of bad imteriMs ; To achieve an impos8ii> lity 
Cp. To make bucks witimut s»raw, 

SilYCr !• Every clond has a sd^'er hmng : [%ee Chuidj 

The siher lining to our doad of un prepared ne«a at the our,'biertk of the 
war w«s to be found in the read/ support coming fiOui^atl paitft of the 
Empire.*- 1* »ai) Si anh 

C^. Behind a frowning providence 
He hidea * ahining faoe.*- Cowrea. 

The night it long tbit never fiade a day — Shar. (Macbeth ) 

I. e The longest night at last gireS way to the brighinese of day. < 
Cf. B»!m ia Oilmid; Bottom of Pondorit'o box. (i, o. Hope) 

a On«’t Silva- : Tbe Udih kuuivamry of uue^a 

marriige. 

S2 



Silver ^ <»« 

[The 50th AtitiWmarj is one’s goUlea wedditSg and Ihe dOth is Wilis' 
diamoHd wedding], 

3 . He haf a siher iong^ue ; is eloquent and smooth in 

speech ; is a duedt speaker. ^ 

4 . He 19 born with a silver (or gold) spoon in Ms mouth : 
Born in wealth, or heir io great w^ealth. 

Cp. Born under a luckj star. Contra* Wooden ladle. • 

5* The sdvex thread is loosed: [ [biblical erp^Agsion] 
Death takes pla«'e. 

Oue yearniiig look on her who will come no more and the lifrer tA?*iUii 
if loumlf the gulden bowl Cor evci brolten. — Sw^K’t CHAnArTKHS. 

bimoil* li The rent Simon tw'e : 'Hie real person, i. e, 
not a peraonator ; Alho, the real thing, i. e* not a counterfeit 
one Cp. ^ Not a makeshift, or inferior article* 

[A ('haracter in Oettiilirre'<» B(»ld stroke for a wife], 

Sine* 1- 'I he nieehog is p<7/rfpowr(/ die: adjourned 
iudefinitel) without any day being fixed when to meet next. 

2* SiTif gva non, [I^t ■» withowt which nat.) (n.) an 
indi^prnsal le coMlition. An ef&entia! requisite. 

l^iD€WB< The Sivtws of for-r : money 5 fonrls. 

Wt‘ ahould raise a fund to supplj the^ifmus of #rar, [Lit. Mvucltaj ; 
Pig. What oonatittttes atr^'ugth. 

The highest hunouta of the legal profeRrion lie op*n not to a privileged 
tew, hut to the eons of that middle olaat which forms the sintvit a»d $ti*€ngth 
of Ihc Timks. 

Sing- 1. To sing smoll (V. 1.) To become more 
tiuiable. Cp, To be crest fallen. 

S7llg^]6^ 1. Singleness of heart: Freedom from dupliciip; 
sincerity; prol ity. So aingleness of mind oa pui pose* %ence, 
the adj. Stngle ouinded ; single-hearted, 

2* Single hiissedness: The (happy) unmarried etate; 

SjLk h To link m4$ H\f (or oim'V iutcrost) .■ To b« 
Altruittio, 



\ 

2- To ft perftOQ to i%nk or mim t To lot him tako 
hti chances without iikI or interference on the ^part of othert* 
To* leare hrmtin the lurch. • , 

lif fAtW undertook to idlow tu« » hundred n year for fiee yeftin 4ed 
ftftei-that time it ir«« to cfM« ntitomatiesUy wheiherltaiiitor#»K»m»— 
Sift H. HAWKitts. C». Castftdriffe. 

. Sil. 1. To sii out : To sit till the end of (a performance) 
also, ^0 outstay (ot her viniloi'S) ; * 

To refraiti from takitiir part in (a dance or other amuse« 
ment)- Het>ce, the noun sit/in^-out. 

Ko iittlng out at a ball wae^pdroiitted.-— Ku8aB],r„ 

2 To $it tmdfir (ft church ruiaistor) : To attend church 
for the^ purpose of heaniig (him). 

So, To ait under a lei'turer. 


3 To sit at the feet of (ft master) : To he educated or 
^'^ght hy. 

Couapicuoiii among the y<nuh\ of high promise who were proud to s/f 
ui the feet of^ttwUm waa the qui^jk end vwKatlle Montague.— Mac aola?. 

Cp Brought up of thtfeci (if Oaraniiel-*(said of a eclioiar). 

[From the ApoatU? Pauru having be«n actually iio brought upj. 

4* To he mt upon : J\ o be hiiubbed or rebuked- 

Six* 1* Sfj^ to one : huig odds. Sir chances arjainOi ^nie 

a h u fix of {or tO< one and half a dozen of (or to) 
ike olhet i The difference is only ootnitial. 

Op, D stiiiotion witbout a differeooe. 

8- Ai ond etvmg \ In confusion (udv.) 

The comiug ol the motUer-ia.Uw placed his domestic affairs at 
ind So* All goes to sixes and opens, 

4- Skeleton at the feast t Intraeive cure ; 
mmethiog that alloys or mars pleasures 

2a The skeleton an the (or oae'i) Aotw^f, something to 
ktinojftnd to he conoeftlod m the family; anv diiinrMlirahl«» 
set concealed from straugera 

' fhe word ‘cup^bcard^ h also imd ler "homa** 



9k«l«ton- 

1 findtbkt tbr AtUtPn in mi/ domatio e\o$a b'lMoqnHOg » prttt)<W 
one.- Djckknh llenc**! Family HkeletoD. 

Skin 1- <* • To be hard*fiat^d ; To be too 

grasping, 

Hence, the noun skin timt ( wa niggard ; a hunks). 

2 To escape hy thr shn of one's teeth : Narrowly 

A man who uftci all mtgh^ be a cnmniiil who had ju'st eicapid the 
t\ni of hit liethwM i^iurd up and regarded u i martyr or a hai^g,^ 

C|». OloHe hL ivf« Hnirbreadth escape, 

3 . Lord HardiUpfo tufd to into the skm9 of (people) . 
To enter uito the.r feeding** and aspnationa, — I. Hkmkw. 

4. To save nne ^ n , To gnt off safe * To escape [nmlsh* 
went or liaiui Cp. »-avo ones bacou 

(I He lA vnly skiu adl bone (pied, adj,) very thm. 

A uwto elitdetuu. 

3 '1 ho k-tk» need (person) one impervious to afirout or 

criticism. l\uhcdiM umluiis. 

Contra* Tlun akinned (i 0 vtiy seumtive of affront and mticiamt) 

Skip 1 (li), au upstart fellow, a parvenue 

2 Vmi shppeJ ovey two sentences : omitted in leading 

Cp To shir ('ver. 

Sky. 1* To laud, praise, or extol to the skiti very 
highly, [inaik the plnrnl] 

Cp. 4>)). nidjo thi* echo. 

2, Utuicr the (adv.) out of doors. 

Slatd- 1. n utum slate With mii^free fr^un pre- 
coijeeived notions, Insttly formed prejudices, and bias. 

liord Rtmalil'timy vronM g>to Bengal uiM a ete^n rinU Apyri from 
%<me manifaat pi'epoa^eaaiouH in favo'n of India.— M r. ^A. Atiaka m 
Cp. Tabula iiua. 

2 To 'dean the state t (V, I.) To rid oneself of obligations. 

3 Sloie etnbi a mutual benefit sooiety with smill 
weekly subscriptions* 



\ 

8l66|l» 1- £ii iUipinif {kfgi He tnood) Do mt 
rakeuiy unpl^amnt past wattdrs. Avo M stirrirt*? up troubU, 
SJ. To ilee/i ovet (<7r npo^M a qae»tinu)#To losve, it feiH 
tomorroTi^, (To b« taken Op wlien the braiu haa been refreshed 
by sleep). 

AteOvd. 1. ffpQfi on/’s ( idv) etp^aod to the ^ 

publti^gase [see Heart].’ 

^ In Bfiet4 1 (adv.) Secretly ; without being seen 
or perceived : [see Laugh]. ^ 

I eujoyftd the joke in my 

3- To have or keep (oard, plan &c ,) up ou/t $keve (adv.) 
in rea^'rve ; concealed but leady for use. 

X had teirnef) by this i>xhtbjUoti of fo;c««i Hi •( there \vm a defence if 
X could ouly keep it up my — Sta, H Ha^mciss 

4- k iUcveUu eiratid: uaeicae iuiamou unskilfully vto- 
cuted. 

Cp. A wiidgoote chise, 

4 a Tc hoiig cfi (he deeee of a person : To bdlriw him in 
ft most servile manner. So, To Iniug tu th ^ sk.ils of. 

Sle'ght. Sleight-oj^hnnd (a.) A kind of peiTonmiune 
in which frick and destenty of hand nnd lingius (f/^ctire tf^e cy* 
and give the impression of fncU that are outural/y imimubU, 
CuujUior's or Juggler^ tn k, Legervleuuiiu, 

Aho adj. as a ^kighi of hind trick. 

Slide* 1* To irf tkt'ngs To lo» JUctii Rave th«ic 

own ooiine. Not to interfere with them. To ehow uegIi|{eiioa 

Let tit Woriii. litie.— S baK. C • T»lttal<ne) LuMeis (eire, 

k To iHdt over (» delicete euhject) ; Baxely toucb 
tipoa (it). 

Blip* 1* to ffive a ptiton th» flip: To escape eecretljr 
from him. To ersde payment of a creditor: To bilk or 
cheat (him). 
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Tb* r gave ilut slip io tb« 

1 WM oijc« leadmg m ]itM« fox-terrier wifb t ftriug becxttie on Hfirgl 
©ccauioof he had fjiun me the $Up xui oau9o4 oo« bf Uttlo Ute in 
court.— Sift H. lfAi»KiNa» 

3> To $tip through fiiigen : To miss (an opportuttity). 

3> There^s wang a sltp htwtxt the cup md ike lip (proverb): 
before the C!ip (say of wiue) renohea the mouth it may fall* 
down and yon i\»a/l>e deprived of its enjoy maut. NotlfTttg is 
certain till it Iihb ImptifKid. 

( p. ( Jouui not jour chiok«na before tbej ere batched. 

6o, A thj) on ftii orange pool uiaj be fatal. 
iJon’i balloi) till jou are out ul the wood. 

4 . Slipshod (ftdj <fc ndv) Ltt, Having the shoes dot/in at 
hecL Hence, ftluvenly (Jig, of speeoli. irrltuig, speaker, 
and stylo): careless and unsystematic; Loose in arrangement. 

Lord l\druerston«'9 stylo was not only devoid of aruamentaad rhetorics) 
dovtcCi but it wfti iUp shad and untidy in the Uet d»grM."-RvAS|XL. 

Smart- The stntrl people leading the 

fashion. 

I turn to that cIas# which ii cslled "rluMt-t Society'^ and here I 
fraukly s<iy ns tar m 1 know n h««e uo jeligiou^ - Kussell» 

SjXIOIL 1* To mcit a i at : I'o suspect foul dealing. 

I a f-aC behind the heugings. (Tmitoi ). ^SutaLV 
c,. An eavee di upper (one eteudiug under ttie eaves U> listen to Mcrete). 

2t To sme/l a pet son out ; 'I’o eueut' his dupltciig* 

There I found them, thi-re I th€m uui.— S eas* 

Cp« To gel the wind of. 

3 . To smt/t of the lamp . (V. L) To give iodioatieju of 
/a^ifotis prepHratmn at night * 

Demotlhones^s ornate style of speech ef the Icmp^ 
c,. ♦To ainack of; To aa^oui of vanity etc*) 

VirMi| Sianot so graft hereelf upon human nature but it ahali mack 
0/it$ origu^ depravity — Dsighton 

gCi It redtt </ murder: gives a& uepltasant ei&eU of iL 
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^ Smoko- 1-* Tbsir deliberation* tnded in moU •. oatne 
4o noibinir. 

* 0)^. FIsa^ in tht|vif), Tb« moiiat*bbro«igliiloKl) « W«sev To 
‘tai'O out crabs, . * 

% From smoke into sm&thir : ^§Av) From oao avil to 
another or worse. 

Out of the fr^mg pan into the fire. Qo further &u4 Isure worie^ 
SUfiJCO* Jl- Snake in (A- grau: a hidden deceiver or danger. 

2i To warm or disriah a Bnak^ in one^B ^oeotn : To tneet 
^iih ingratitude at otie*s baud. To receive evil for expected 
good from hUn. "" 

[Contra. Tu heap coals of fire on ouc*s head.] [See C'^alaJ 

3* To rouse or $nakf$: To start violeut quirrol. 
This psriitiot) of tbs snc^^strsl estste romtd sMktit 

4* To B'otch the $nuke ; [See Scotch] 

Sb^P* 1- To enap offi (V.T. ) To bite (or break off) suddenly. 
i(flg) To s/ief> a penon'e nose off \ Tu interrupt him angrily. 

T'o snap at or Mp ais offer dtc. : To accept it €<i§$rlf, 

Cp. The whole ipsue of the Boude will be tnapptd up within 
«yesr.-*-I. Hev»w, 

3. To snap ones finder at {n person) * To dtfy him by 
making au audible Jilitp at (him). 

Of To gQs»h St, 

4' The door snapped fa : (V. 1.) closed with snapping 

«ouad. [“To” u ad verb. 1 

^ e 

S. A cold map : a siiddeo •pall or time of cold weatlier. 

Sn&toh- 1« To match at (»a offer) V, T. To take it 
eagerly or midmlj/, 

a To work bfsnaidies: (adv) spasmodically. Desultorily. 

Or By his siu) stsrts, ^ 

Bo. 1 It 1 * a verg ao-M ofiair i c. mediocre (adj). 

2 ’ I am on/p M-eo : (pred adj) : in. indifferent bealtb ; not 
aaor* than p-itaiible. 

I »a ealjr ludfBiiig (i. e. laiiiy «*n in Mill)- 
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3 , So and $0 [used to avoid exactness]; eometbiog of t1^ 
kind ; as my name is to and to. Cp. Thingamy. 

4- And SO o»y or And, so further (adv) : And tbua tbings 
woufc on. Et cetera, 

5 . So to cay or ipedk \ [a oonj a active ad mb introduced 
in the way of parenthesis]; If I am allowed to use such an 
erpresaioii which in either loose or strong. Pardon me for using 
this metaphor or neofloghm, 

His (Dickens's) creations have become uaturalizcih le t^^tpeakt amoag all 
•lasHSs.—TiMTiH. 

The scieutillc life is less noble than the Christiiin; it is better, to to epeak, 
to be a citisen in the New Jerusalem tbao in the New Athena^— >Ecca 

Pities ov>uti reliance was, so to sptetkf enamelled with eitch anxtone care 
that a hoodlcfiia laugh might crack the elaborate demejtnonr. — LoBO (R ) 

Q, So called (adj.): Improperly called ; iiiaocuratoly des^ 
crihod. 

It suited Lord Btiaoonsflold's politionl purposes to Matter the to ealled 
aristocracy. — HuassiL. 

‘ZtmitV ‘ auspicious ' and ' influence \ are all terms in the to calM 
science of astrology.- -D rioh ton. 

7 . So much to : (udv) [This is a dovioe for emphatically 
qualify tug an adjective or adverb in a preceding clause]. In so 
great a degree Also, In so much, * 

Eloquent iudeed Shotidan was ; to much so that all that 1 have ever 
heard, all 1 have ever read, dwindleeruto oethuig and voniehee like vapou^ 
bcfuie the sun.— C h. Jakm Fo*. 

3 i'un do nol tay to ■: nhnt t, Borj^rlse tiiis »txtem«ot or 
narifttion is to n>o. 

Soft 1- Soft lattder : ffrott flattery Blsniey, 

My f. iami is an adepk in soft sawder^ dignified repreadi, fHfudlf 
iatwi'courst>~-(h Hawns. * 

^ 2* Soft t&op (fig) flattery. 

1{ Slice thb adj Soapy «« unotuouSK, lUtteriiigy or fltaavd* 
{manner ) ^ 

3 . So/t mo Hty : ^^otea and biUfi oa oppooedTo Barb Qmk 



^ ^ m 9P»at 

Soi dUant (fr-^adj. ) ; self-stytod ; pf etanded^ would* 
b#; Hadug takon.tho name or title without right. 

* Th« 3 r beIo9|g id the $9i'dhant '^High di)rdld*^ So, ^h6$oi>dkmi Titiorm% 

Pftt£iot«, eto. ^ * 

Soon* 1. di «oon oe/ (ady. conjl; (Af^thO momeut 
ibat^’ also (adv)» willingly [with expmaed or iaipUod 
eo2u pari sou.] 

1 just 04 Moon sioy at home (ae go), f 

2. ^0 sooner than : [another form of (1)]. 

No sooaer (waa at) »aid than (it wafi) dooe, i e. done the moment It 
waa proposed. 

Cp- Scairtfy waft the covenant made htfort it was broken, 

3* Sooner or later : (adv) some day ; after indcBnite lapse 
of time. Cp, lu the long run [see the «|Ut»tatiou uudor “ Pitrt 
with']. 

Sop* (To throw or give) a sop to cerf^rus : A bribe (fig,) 
or anything oflfered to pacify a foriuidable or tronblcsorao 
enemy. 

f Cerberus was the many-headed dog which kept watch over the gates 
of the Hsde?— ClafSUMl Mjll.oh pj ] 

Also, To put a a<‘p iiHo th« pan 

Sow. To have (or get) ihr itnong sow hy the ear : To fix 
on wrong person or thing; Hence, to reach a wrong ooncln.-imi. 
Ck To hare or get the dirty end of the stick. 

e 

Sorts* 'fo he ont of sof is : (prcd. adj) Not in one*e 
neual state of health, apirits, or temper. 

Cf , To be, feel, or look we houf* 

Sps46- L cat^ A spade a spade ; To ipeak plainly or 
without reaerration. To giYO a thing its proper mme without 
gloss, 

fie (Mr, Btnrel!) says wbat bO mesne abd cailt a spade a spuds, nod 
glorici in an old-fewhioned prejndiee^*^ EnsstLU 
Qp. Not to mime metim. 



Spade. ^ set ; Speay^ 

% Spade-worh: Lit digging ovm* ground to prepare 1 
>soil for culti ration, plantation <fcc. Pieparing the first ini- 
tial stage of anj wgrJk orwq^uwf. « 

Xbere ia much important ^pacU work for you to do— Loan CBELSiiFoae 

Sp6ak>* 1* Mpeaki well for yaur generosity ; is 

sufficient teati money or iadicAUou of« ^ 

So, To speak volames for. *■ 

Cf Hi«*conduet spesks him generous (V. T.) 

A thing « peaks for ifacif : is self-explanatary ; no aii 
of comment is iiecessary. Cp. To tell its own tale. 

3* To speak (V. 7 J a person fair: To speak to him 
politely. 

3a. Fair spohm person : [Past partiorpie for pceaeat 
participle^ Fair speeched; spiking lur toothers; given to 
use p lite language. Sj, well spoken, \ xlLspokeu, 

The price is uoLlmig to speak of : (pred adj.) Not 
worth mentioning. 

JS^ot to speak of. (oouj A adj) And what is no less 
xinportaut vjj; [See Not]. . 

There w^re no iiotu no incieaee in outnes to speak of — iLl^nsiONa 

... . Cp' Xo say Dotlusg of. * 

The six powers fot get that every one of these terrible ocourenoes (in 
/Armenia) revive in history— /o «cy nothing o/ higher record still-QLAOeTQNK. 

5. To speak oui (or up) ; To speak louder. 

Aisoj 'I*b ipe.ik boMly; To speak ondis whole 4ipinia». 

My object in hdviug you behave in tlua manner is to afford myeell aa 
.opportunity of speaking oiU my miod vu the subject—* D sjuhTOB. 

^ To Speak to a person : To address him. 

7^ I will speak to ttuht point tomorrow ; addrese in 
ref^ence to, 

j6« I oan speak to his having attended college yesterAay^ 

{ oan coiXoborate the fac^ by my evideimf. 

$4. To speak with (a person) : To eOAvarae miA (him). 



I am noi oa speahm^ tsrmi midk him* I am so 
esttangad from him that I do not $pMk with him, 

Cjf.9 Ou rwithsg t«m<; on famUiiur 
0A. He dolighta io sf taking ill o/ mo : itfaliguiiig* 

* 10- Stru^lg ipeaking: [conjunctiva adverb]. lu tha 

etrioi sense of the word. If I am to speak sirictljr^ 

• Strictly apealcmg. he is no niember o£ our sssoeiatioa 
If So to speak ; [See So to say] * 

SDMlftl* Special-pleading ; The specious or plausible^ 
but insiucerO) unsound, or unfair argumentation of one whoso 
aim is vietorg (by misleading) rather than truth. 

We must use all our authority as kiag to put a good face upon, and all 
our skill in nptekU pkadiLug to excuse the deed. x-Dkiustom, 

Perfectly versed in all the antiquated refiuemeiists of old fashioned 
ipeaafyfeadtn^^ 6ir K. Pollack saw with cop tontwent a new and improved 
system take its place— Tuflss. 

Spin. 1. To spin out (a discourse or discussion) ; 
To prolong. 

2* To spin g {long) yarn ; (oolloq.) To exaggerate ; 
To tell a long stnry, 

Cy, To go greaWIsngtfas; To draw the long bow$ 

Aleo, To spin yams; To tell yarns. 

8pit0- t In spite of ; Bfotwirhstanding ; Despite, 

Jn tpiU of reason, tu erring $piu 

One truth ’• clear: whale'er is, is right.— Pops. 

We shall remtia aoBvioced, m MpiU of all adveiae appearances, that the 
Spirit of revenge, if not expelled Cram human life, has* been at least 
dethroned end fatter^ by Christ.— Ecce Homo. 

0. To mt off ends nose to spite one^s face: To injure 
oneself for the sake of satisfying anger or revenge. [See Nose*] 

Jlptit-l To. $p/it on a rod: (V. L) To err 
*ro bev» ana'n hojiSfMi and dadgiis fruetnted, 

2. To sp/ii hairt: (V. 1) To Wake otvr-niM diHinetUm, 

Sence, Hak.epUttipg U^|.) diatiactioa. 



3* spik the (or W») : (V. I.) To bolrst wiih 

laughter. 

Hence, Side (adj ) joke or peTfloti. 

Spoil—*!. Spoiled child: one ruined bjr being petted 
and over-indulged j one whoee character in thus injured. 

Hrt (Lord Byron) was truly a spoiled child i not m^reiv the spoiled 
child of hie father, but the spoiled child of fortune fto — MACAVtir. » 

Cp Spare *thc i*od and Spoil the child. 

Spoke. To piU a epoke in mother's wheel : To hinder 
the progrefli of his sobaines. To thwart his purposes. 

SpongO. — 1- To sponge upon n person: To live by 
prnotifting parasitic arts upon him ; 

r^aponge'* (u.) a cringing dependant, a sycophant, a parai^ite c*. Dead 
head!) 

2. To throv) up the sponge : To oiVn oneself vanquished. 

Spoon.—!. To be spoonn on (a woman) : To be sillily 
in love with (her). Hence, the iidj ‘spooney.^ 

2. Silver (or gold) spoon ! [See Silver], 

Contra: Wooden ladle. ^ 

3 - B’oo//#'?! 7>0'in • no scholar ; dunce ; ignoramus. 

4. It tokes a long spoon to sup loitk the devil. Bo not 
too intimate witii a man of deviliah character. [Tn common 
use **Devil” is suhituufed by any person who is of doubtful 
character, iit is not safe to parley with jjiwi-] 

It m%y be that Lord Kitcheirer’a replication! take the shape of 
rscoti:iii-)iDg that he who SHps wUh a Secretarg of state needa te have a lon^ 
sporn.— PioNEsa. 

Op To gWe wide berth tot To keep well away from. 

Sport.****!. sport : (adv) Jestingly : {C^tra* In earnest.] 

2* To make sport of a perton : To turn him into ridicule. 

3. The jqiorf of fortune : (Fred.) iii affliction (as a play 

thing of fortune). ^ 

Born to be ike sport «//orfun«-^WaSJs;ia* 



• SpCt—1. Th<» matter wae de^jiied m the ^0 : (adf.) 
Tbeu apd ther^ ' 

2’ Thare waf eMr. Ruiaell on thi ^ot ; (adj*) E^aal to 
the aitiuitioi]. 

To s€t tpoUk in the sun : To be faatidbua; metiouloue, . 

*8pr8.t — 1* To throw a sprat to catch a Ufhah : To stake 
^omethiug small in the expeotation of a very large gain* 

Cf. To give au inch and take an ell. * 

Spring*— 1. The door ^rang to : (V. I>) rapidly moved 
from its oouetraiiied position. \To is adverb.] 

2* To spring up (V. I.); oome into being ; To arise. 

There Acm sprung up au ituiiortuut iuduatry in praerved fruits io this 
country during the last half fieutury. 

3< He loves to spring surprises on people ; amaze them 
by some Budd^% development of a thoory etc. 

So, To spring a mme upon a person : To cause it to burst 
upon him quite unawares To lay a plot against him secretly 
and suddenly announce ite final development. 

4- To spring to ones feet : To rise up suddenly. 

Spruce* To spruce oneself up : To smarten oneself ; To 
make oneself bright aud fVesh in appearance. 

Spur— L On the s^mr of the moment: (adv.) actuated 
by the impulse of the moment : JTithout previous thought or 
reflection. Impromptu, * 

Mr. Glsdstoae was never so happy as when coping cn the spur of the 
momntf with th# arguments and ai^aals which an opponent had tskeu 
perhaps days in elaborating befoiehsnd.— R obssli. 

«2* I'o win one’s ^puf% ; To msike one’s first great 
SQcjoess. [Allulion to the historioal feudal warriors winning 
the spars of knighthood]. To gain the fkst distinction ; To 
get recognition as expert at something. To make a name. 

fio, a soldier wins Am i. e* was promotion to themakof 

office/. * 
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Square.— 1. Ftdr i^<tre : (adj i&d adv.) • .Witblut 
artifice or subtlety of oontriTanoe (to gaiu a point). Abore- 
board, * f * 

o 

2. ’ (To act) <m or upon the (adv.); wkh^ strict 

boueety ; honestly { fairly. 

1 hare ^Iwaja been on the equate (pretJ. at!]) with you — TP bollcjpe. 

They will beat you etcd if they pUy an the B^juare.— H, ITokek. , 

So, By the hqume ; (ad? )*= exactly. 

3 . To square accounts uUh a person ; (Fig ) To have 
revenge on him. [Nfote the plurol], 

4 . To square the circle : To perform a demonstrable 
impossibility. 

ft. To put a square thing into a round hole : To appoint 
a person to a place for which he is not fitted, 

Cp. To put the saddle on the wrong horse. 

Stak^',— ‘1- kt strike: (pred aJj.) risked ; jeopardized , 
in peril. 

In the cpiPM^ion of the Baltic the future pdaoe of all the Europtau 
powers is at >’f 19th Cej»t & After, 

My honour is at stoke put at hazard. 

Differentiate dft the stake as da the phrases : To be 
burnt at the stake, *‘To siifTer at the stake” etc. where stake 
~.tiie post to which one coademued to die by fire was fastened 
in olden times ] 

3* I have a stake in the country : my material interest 
lies in its welfare as landowner. If any evil happened to it I 
should be a great loser. 

Stamp* To stamp out, (V. T.),- Lit, To extinguish (as 
Bre) by 3t3.uipiog on with the foot. 

( To suppress (as a pestilence, rebellion etc having 
a tendency to spread like fire) by immediate strong measures. 

Judge Jeffreys stamped remnant of the Bebellioa In the Bloody 

AA»Ke.->Circ^ 



m 


Sttfid 


lltaiifl. 

I Stand* iQtr^iiKtlfe te^ bein» 

»UU opposito iothti^ of niotiofu But w)tB mnuy admbit or adrarbial 
pbraaet itroceives the sente oimoii&n ts pverious eornixi^ to mt and 
beoomea equiTAlent to go or tome «. g. To stand ji/oo/ €ip^r(, psidr, duolr, 
/or<A Acr, 

1. To stand ofairnii (V, T.) To resist (euniuy), To oppow 
(a measure). 

• 2* To stand bp : (V. L Bp adv). To be near, To ber 

presetTt aa witness. Also, To be on the aldrt (nautical). 

I would not stand by and hear yoar enemy ny to vaithout defeiuling 
you against his charge,— DiToiiTONf. cr To stand mide. 

To tiand (ttide with stoppe^l ears, folded urim, and arerttd gaae, when 
you bare (tower to intervene is to becoute not a tnere spectator but an 
**iaccompflice.— M b, Asqtjits, 

a To Stand bp (V. T. *‘By” Frep .) : Nut to deisert. To 
support ; To defend : To assist. 

I hive st'wd '>y you and now you must stand by me— Queen Victoria to 
the Whigs 1839. • 

4: To stand for (a cauMe, as derjuoo'acy) ; To espouse 
the cause pf. Also, To offer onenelf aa a candidate for (« 
Gonstitueucy.) 

4a. He stands <m oeretnotiies ; Is a stickler for : insista 
» 

on as of value, 

Cp. To stand up for a person or cause ( * To side witb 
or support). To rise in defence of. 

5. To stand ant: (V. I.) To project ; To beaprominent 
or conspicuous. To be in relief. Also to persist in opposition 
or endvU'ance. 

There was a spice of roroatice in Mr Smitbsdr'a disposition which stood 
nu^in^Bne relief against theoff-hAnd amateur pick-pocket sort ol man oer 
wtuch dUtiogideheif Mr Potter.— D icjSSns. 

Shakespeare's rhyming lines stand out from the surrouDdmg blank 
verse and point the moral <d the preceding situation.— DBiaBTOtr. 

Loi^ Mayo was essentially a niler«*Hi man of commanding presence and 
sv^skmdinp abiliiy-^AtXSiUB. 



stand. no Siftlf 

To separate oneMlf from others. Cp. To hold 4 

0. To stand ^0 (a purpose or optaion) To remi^^ei 
in. To abide by ^aa one's words, contract etc.) 

Wbatiever 1 lay.l will stand to, 1 stand to it that yo»ar scheme will fail., 

7- It stands to reason : is consistent with ; is dOtnoastra- 
ble tba^« Is a logical conohision. 

8. This matter will stand over : (V, !•) not be dealt 
with now ; be postponed ; 

9. Tiot every vit stand on its own bottom [See Bottom]. 

10. To stand one in good stead ; To be serviceable to 
him. To be of greatest use to him. 

I bad a favourite motto ‘Never fret’ which ha« often stood mi in good 
stiud and helped me to obey it,— Sen H. HaWKiSS. 

11. Stand’Ojiih (person, mAttiu*r etc.) : (adj.) Reserved ; 


suporcilioua. 

12. Stand-point*, (n.) Point of view, A position from 

which a matter is considered ; a fiiudainenbal principle. 

The proper stand-point which alone furnUhes a eatiafactory baaii to 
work upon is that the import ition of oflUiiaU from Kucope should be 
limited to cases of clear necessity, —Jus nos A, Rasix. 

13. To come or be brought to a sts^jid-still (i. e. stoppage 
in the course of progress) *. To be stalbinated. 

There are times in history whan this world spins so leiaurely along Its 
destined course that it seams for centuries to be at a stand stills 

^1. To stare ons in the face \ To be uodemably 

imtniuent. 

Death stares him in the face, 

Ruin was staining the spoudthrifk Duke of luckbgham inthefati^^ 
RussitL, 

[Note,— The verb *to stare* is iatraniitlve but in thi^ oombination It hu 
acquired the force of the transitive being followed by the adverbial tdiuact 
‘ in the f«^oe *], 

So, Tosfare a oax o/ coi^ntenance To disconcert him by a mere ettre, 
2. To muite one stare : To ca^aso hiik to gato M iu 
admiration, •urprise, horror or tiie lik«. 



^Start. Step 

\ Start.— 1 .The club bad three membere to otart ^uh : 
(adv.) When first formed, L e. at the beginning. 

2* ^0 9^^ 0^ ^he %tart of : To be beforehand with. 
To get aheadf of. To gain advantage over by starting * first (in 
a race) and keep that advantage to the end. To outstrip. 

# • Ye goda it doth amaze me 

c ^ man of «ach a feeble temper shouM 

So set the start of the majestic world. —Sn \c. (J . 0.) 

3r To Hart up (V» 1 ) To rise iud^.tihj^ 

Uafureaeeu difficulties have started up, 

Stave. To stave off: (V. T.) T.ipitodf; IjdjUy; 
To postpone ; To avert. 

Quick to dUcera the eigas of th^ the Je^uit^ ati 

cetimenical co luell as a last desperate lasaui of sUmns oj thdir tir.I d ly 
— TiMBS, Cp To ward off, 

steal- To BteaJ aw ly^ forth, in, out, etc. (V. 1.) To nbji 
unperoeiveJ ; To come or go l^k^ a thief, 

la the uight ha st^lt forth aud thea stole tha coirn. 1| H%w iis-i, 

2. To sfeal a m%rch upon (.tii e ieiuy or a nr^l) I Po <j;a ii 
an advantage over him stealthily^ i. e. with > it hti knowing ii ; 
To anticipate. To forestall. To jump. 

It is underatatiug by exi^tly 250 per cent Mr. ICiH's ovva estimate of tiie 
march he had stolen upon time to assume that %t the a^e of 12 he lia i 
staading of the aiost acootuplUhei aai well-read geatlemaa Oxford or 
L>adoa uuiversity could hope to turn out at the age of 22. -Tlmtss. 

Cp. To take the wind out of one’s saili AUo, (9liii<() T> ones 

3. By siedth : (adv) stealth.')/ ; la a siioret or at in 134 tine 
manner. 

Po good hy stealth and blush to find it fame. -Pops. 

We are not, ChrUt says, to sound a trumpet bofore usj’f we would pray 
we are to go into a oloMt and shut the door behind ue; we are to do good 
hy sUaUh; our left hand is not to know what our right hand does. 
^EocB Hoho, ' 

Stop. 1- Step bp $t«p OraduAltji by degraos. 
Coatrft. Tar Saltum. 

2. SUpping itonr. (o) fig. Uaans to «a md or adraocemont.' 


f 
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Step 


StiH^ 

Inch. 


Mr. Fawcett made no secret of his distaste for the i>rofesiou which 
would aot have adopted save as a stepping stone tu a career ia parliamAi^ 
- Times. Contra* Stumbling block. 

Stew. Le'i a person steiv in his own jui0 or grease, 
I'his ifs the moLtj for abstaining to help him. 

Xa to the Balkan States they seem to be stewing in their own jutcc. 


Stick* 1* llo sUcki at nothing : is deterred by^ no 
scruples whatever. 

Sm, Xot to stick at felling a falsehood [Note the negative chaiacter ot 
ttio eiprcrisionsj 

2 ITe sticks hy hn word : abides hiitbfully by it. 
iSo, he sticks hy his friend: does not desert him; is constaufe 
to tiiin lint, to Sfck Ui one's principles, 

3 To slick out : { V 1 ; To bo stubl>orn: To refuse to yield, 
Cp. To hold out. 

Alsu, to project. Gp. So. If-uecked (adj) —stubborn • 

4 . ifo sticks out for higher price : refuses to take less. 

5 . 'Ha stick up: (V. L) To stand iu an erector upright 
jfusilion. Cp. To stand on end. 

0. To stick up for : (V. T.) To espouse the cause of 
(usnaily an absent person). 

7 . d’o stick up to (a person) : ^Not to humble oneself 
before him, 

8 » To stick aue’eolf up : To assume a coi>ceited manner. 
To put on grand airs (as a pinjaudrum). 

tip. Tu atrat atid fict ooe a hour u|>ou the Stugt,— S bak. 
d- e.) Tu walk about with the pompuua fusBineaa of an actor on the stage. 


Sx. To stick one up : To piizzle him (usually k the 
pasbite form I am stuck tip.” 

9, If you throw mad enough, some of it hull stick \ Inno- 
cence is not pi'oof enough against scniidah 

Still. L StUl aud anon: (adv) at iuterval.-^ aud rejealtdly: 

2. Stiil'born ^child} : ’cid at the lirtli. 



^tink , Stock 

* Stink* Td stink in the nostriU of : (V, L) To emit a 
strong offeii^ive Binell. Hwce, To be offensive to. 

Money wring frooi iiigh I v rented land or from over-crowded tene- 
of great cities has never sttenK; in iht notCrt^s ’ 0 / our old nobility. 


Stir 1. To stir %ip (V. T.) : To iiicito (a mutiny, a strife 
, 2- These an stirring times (or events) : causing excite- 

nient. 

Oliver Cromwell was the foremost figure in the stirring tims of tha 
T'uritari revulatiou. - PfioTHXRO* 

Co^ Between 1870 and 1880 there was a great stirring of the dry 
at the univezsities. — HcjJbKiyL. 


Stock- 1- Sto^k in tradei The goods kept for sale bf 
a shop-keeper. All reejuiftites fur a trade. 

Mere personalities wheather of appearance or dress or manner are Ibe 
ittoeh-iH'trade of the writing woman,- -KussRtL. 

2. Stock phrase ; one cunstautly ready for service. Tag ; 
a trile quotation. 

a st<jik d s:ockjfift* Cp. Burden of a song. 

3 . Storks and stonrH : luauiniate things; (fig. used of 
letJiHi'gic or fensiingless {>ere<n)S.) 

Cp. Y 3u are not wood, you are not stonos but men — Sbak (J. C.) 

Contra-. Flesh and blood. 

4 . Tu lay in a stock : To collect and store. 

5 . The stocks ; The state’s funded debt as whole. 

g.** To take stock of \ (V. T.) To make an inventory ofj^ 
goods on hand. 

^Alsu To observe closely and estimate the oliaracter of. 

VTbea the war c<>ines to an end we shall have to take stock as an Empire 
of oar int^ernal relations.— Mr. Asquith. 

lU^oce, the noim stock-taking^ i. e. Review of one's stock for 
a-‘cur.ite kii‘*wledge one has ou band. 

7- T*f fai' M^ock in ; To concern ouf‘'*eIf with T> va! le. 

never too/l stock in <iU relaiion;ship with 



stomach . 

Stomach' 1. To turn the itamek ; To naoswto. To 
cause sicltoess. 

So, the $tnmath turm againtt a person (V, Ij, 

2* I have not the stomtw'h (to do a certain thing) : Feel 
diHinclifiHd . 

How far will the rejireaentatiper of wealth aad UsA^hAVt onyztomr%r\ 
fer fcu\:h drastic propo^iHj f ^ ^ 

StQil6- 1* To throw a Uone at (a person) : To find fault 
isitb. To make aspersions on the character of. Tocayil at. 

[K^fforenue ic to ibc saying uf ‘‘He that ie without blame among 

you let him firat throw a stanr at her (John Y 

Whoae hiiKory in the category of imtioob is unblotted the first nation 
that iM without siu let bur cast a ttont at Servia — -Lloth George. 

So, the sioiie-th rowing spint or tetidency. 

Cf. To caei the flr..t .iloue at To throw mod at 
Those tbat’Iive iu glass house* Hboiild not th'ow stones. — Proverr 

2. To breai stones: (fioO To be t educed to the meanest 
drudgery in one's extremity. 

3. Stom blind: completely blind 

ho Htonodeaf* Btone-dca4l, atone < old. 

4- To leave no stone nottirm^tiet Lit To turn every stone 
diMcovur something hubieu or unknown,} Fig. Try every 
possible nicuiis, Tu .s[siire no exertion. Cp. To moye heaven 
and earthy 

[Till' all uaiuti ia to ihe Delphic oiacla adviaiu^ the enquirer (or Bom« 
# hiddcu treasure to turn pveiy atuae.J ^ 

No one IS jnatilltfd iu adopting a cause which may lead to bloodshed 
unlm after the fullest inquiry he is assured that it is right snd baa U/t na 
aft) nr uuturnef/ to find another.- Mr. LioiiXi^ Curtis* ^ 

Stop* 1* News j|iserted after the printing 

liss begun. . 

2. To stop short : (V'. I) To cease abruptly [see Short], 
la one word Cromwell topped short of diaeoveriog that institotienf are 
an affair of me ii well as of circumsiaa^ea. - Ctc, 



M Strait 

'• Tbe uQder^rftduftte wIn> Im to iloj> thort oj hU degrto boo « bord ttmt 
before him, ^StR, J, Mistok. 

‘ 3* 'I'o ("V. T ) To plug (a hole). (V. I.) not ta 

go to bed. * 

Stor^. 1- To set stores bpi (V. T.) To set a great valoe 
on ; JPo appreciate highly^ 

^ So, (in negation) To aet no great ^stores by. 

2- ^Instore: (adj) on hand; ready to b8 produced; LaiJ up; 
about to come; destined. 

They go cheerfully happy in the thought that a better life ie t;i stoft 
for them. 

If heavena hare any grieKroaa phigue m ntore 

Krceeciirjg thoae that t can wiab upon th^e 

O, let them keep it till thy sina be npe,--.SaaK (Riii), 

3- Store house : a prornptuary,^ 

Storm* 1. Storm and sirm. Period of fermenting 
ideas and unrest in a person’s or nation’s life. 

T^prd Hardinge guided tho ahip of state during a {Msriod of unpreeedeB' 
ted Item and Stress^ — Sir. S P. Siriia. 

The itom and $trm of the drama are now at an and x-DnoBTo!!, 

So, storm and drang : Period of unsettled beliefs, restless 
impulses, or immense diflicnlties. 

2. To lake by storm : Lit. To capture ( i fortified pl'*co) hy 
assault, (fig) To captivate (personi, hearers, Tieart &c,] rapidly, 
To overcome by one single blow or encounter. ^ 

By her sWeet unaffected manners the takes man’i hearta ^ sterm, 

V Strain- 1< To strain a paint: To make, a special and 
incoavenient effort. To overstep. To exceed one’s duty or 
coafbQtssion, (^. To go beyond one’s tether* 

^ 2* To sttaits at a gnat : To be oteraerapnlout about 

something inaignifioant* 

Te ^iod goidM which strain at ayiuU and awaBow a ta«sel|— Bmt* 
Strait Strait-hoei: (adj) rigid in snofalt; narrow* 
minded; puritanic. • 



straw 5i< Strrkj# 

Straw- 1. To draw tlratri : To draw lots with diflet- 
eiit lengths of straw. 

2- worth a straw ; Do not care a straw [used in the 
negative gentenc^a; a straw ia typical of utter wortlilesanesa], 

yot worth a row of pin«. 

3- He 18 a man of straw : Lit, the figure of a mau fori^ed 
of A Hnit of old clothes stuffed with straw. 

Hence, a persoti^of no means or substance. 

Cp A dummy; A figurehead; a lay -figure. 

CODrtra* A mail <»f Auhatance, well t>* do. 

4* The /ast straw : [See Last] 

Stream. To go with th^ strtOf^n : To do a« others do. 
[see ibo quotation under ‘Boar up']. 

Street- Street arah : a homeless child ; a waif ; a wastrel. 

Stretch- 1 To stretch out : (V I.) To reach out band 
or any limft [used absolutely]. (V^ T.) 'fo efteud. 

2 To stretch a points To strain a yx'iut [See Strain]. 

To ^^7Yfc4 the trnth : To exaggeraie and therefore to lie. 

4 On or tt^pon tfhe stretch : ^pred adj) lu a a C'mtinuous 
eflknt, oxcorciae or strain. 

I CAiiiv^t hit tin? exact word though my memory ha?» been 07 > the sirrich 
for the la--*!, throe h^iire 

All hi« poTveiB were »n the stretch to prejiare a fluilabie speech (exertetl 
to the uiiiio*!}. ^ 

5* At a stretch (or o^i a gtrstci)) : (adv) -^ou' wiuw'jly 
at one effoi t at one time. 

Though in feeble bdalth I c^n work three hour* at a. it!‘ 

They will talk for hours a tfrrfcA about investments 

Strike. the iatranaitive uses the geuerstl seiiM is to pass, 

with rapidity. 

1, To strihe at : To aina a blow at (a person): To attack. 

2- To.5trijt« at the root of (a thing) .■ To threaten to 
destroy completely. 

To tttrike a person home : To give (him) an effective 
blow. To get blow well lu. To hit haid. 



strike Strike 

^ To $trike in : (Y. f.) To put in one^s word euddenly. 

Tv interpofft ; To join m unceremoniously* 

When the Sincu'^ftioii ha*! hearly endod^ Mr, Badtrjee utrueJt in. 

5 . To ttrik^. in wifh (h, priiicple. theory, time, custom ftc}: 
To suit; To coo form to (time, custom etc,) 

•This dopnrtment doe*# not strikf in with goori inanti«rf! 

g. We Stood ashore for a while and thea strw^k out ; 
started to swim. 

7 . I itriiek upon that idea, or th^ id fa struck upon me : 
JlitppHy occiired to me. 

8 Thf hoar has (V. I ) : Lit. Tlie clock has 

stniok the hour. (Fij ) The critical inomeut has come 
(or t^one). 

rhe usual sente of the verb as transitive is found in 
the folio WiUuj comhitiiitionM 

9 . To s(rik‘ (a person) ft/tW, dundf, or deaf {ot othar 
adjectives prokpilcailit) : To produce sucli a bUte suddenly. 

Cp To dumbfound (er. ) 

10 To ^trike (one) aU uf a heap ; (See Heap.] 

11 . To strike terror into (a person). Terrorize (him) 
suddenly. ^ 

12 Weil stricken in y^ars (prei, adj). of an advanced age 

If He nhtMiiJ grbiit to her (Q leen V ictoria) a iwi»g 8 'jo'irn upon «arth. 

and leave her to re'rgii over »i« till «he U wfU stricken »u year*, wUat glory ’ 

what h*ppiuo«<* • wb.tt j >y ’ wh»i< bouniy of 0 <k 1 ^ -SyDNBY^MiTH. 

13 Stnrken heart : ufliicte 1 by itrok'i of gfief. 

14 To strike a balance : (fii hook keeping) To deter- 

mine the difference between the dehfer and credit ir sides of 
an account. To ascertain generally which of the two 

sides is preponderant. 

15* To strike {otte\ deno'i / To fell or prostrate him. Sc, 
To be struck down by illness fever, gout, etc ,) 

Cp. The match will not strike (i. e, will uot give light 
when stniok.) 



Strik* 


Stroki 


SM 

15a. To Oriki 0 U^hi : To produeo it bj (triking. 

16. To zl^ikt offi Lit, To separate bj a blow ; (ai to 
strike ooe'a bead otf, L o. to behead him Hence/ erate or 
cancel (as name, word etc.) 

It i6 John liuart Milt who iiruth ojf the lut fotters of th# prow. 

Hiif name was ttrvclc out : removed by ttroht of the pen; orased. « 

Also, Xo print ; To make (as by stamping) 

Thouaand copiea of £he document were $truck off, 

17- To ^trik-i oil, (See Oil] 

18. To itrikf out a plan * To deriae it ^ a quick effort, 

18a. A plant 9trike$ root ; causes the root to enter or 

penetrate into the ground. 

Sti, Piyuraii^dy : Dicken'a great charaetera btte iCntek fast root ia 
tU« hearts of btri countrjmen.-'TiMES. T> take root. 

19 A sh'p itrikes sail or ; To lower it in token of 
aurrt'uder or of respect. 

(Contracted into the intransitive form * Th% ihip $truck**] 

20- To Hvike a tent To take it down. 

Kut, to irrtlre one’s tent : To break up camp ; To depart. 

21 To ifriite up : To begin to play or sing ; 

O * When U the time to c>)me for Urikinq up the aoug of Victory (i. ev 
to raise it) 

22- To itrikg writ: To refuse by concerted tLCtioa to 
work until lie tier terms are promised by employer^ Hence, 
To go on strike. 

The Presidency College Students went out on otrUe againei one of 
their haughty and overbeaHag profesaon. 

[ A.lao, coutracted into the intraodtive form *'etruck/* 

The beer^driakere of 'Bamber Bridge near l^reeton oiruclt nt ent hian 
againat an increase In the pries of their laTOurite beverage. 

Sometimea the Barn*^ters and pleaders atrile as a jwotaft egainet kha- 
*‘tyFsanieal attitude** of the presidiog judge ] 

Stroke--- It is m lU sftw&s aif : Tha clock is alinil 
to strike sis. It*’ is indefiatii for lime cr cdookjA 
2* I owe there ea (ht Hroki: (adr.) puaeloally. 



Strok* . Subterib* 

« « 

* 3. To ttralu a pifum {or kit hmr)dii wrong Ho 
irritate him. 

4* To $trohe a per$on down : To soften his anger. . 

5- At one stroke : By one single exertion. 

At one stroke deitroj all the seeds from which ungrateful mankind 
)rs gsoerated.<-*OcioOTON. Cp- At one fell awoop ; At one blow. 

* Stulf and nonsense : trash; wqrtbless rubbish, 

Stumblo*-*-*!. To stumble over :^(V. T.) To be tripped 
lip by. 

Here Qall, stumbling otfer a bramble, fell. —P rothsRo. 

Here are vemea over which b.ave stumbledt forty years ago, the 
childUh lips of brothers, severed from us by years of change and abinence, 
yet. now, by force of association with the Psalms aeated once again by 
our aide in the broken circle of home. — I bid. 

2* To stumble upon (a thing) : (V. T.) To come upon 
or itcrosa (it) by chalice. To discover aecidenfally. 

The cohort of parliamentary Tories felt all the alarm of men who 
hare accidentally stumhUd on some treaaure'trore.--Hus8SLt,. 

3* To stumHe olonyj (V, I.) To go with frequent false 
Btepa. ^ 

4« Stumhlingblock (n) any circumstance that servos 
as an obsbicle or causes difficulty or hesitation. 

This measure made a regular annual appearance in the British Parlia* 
meat, usually passing the commons but being rejected by the Tiorda, the 
bishops being its real et ambling 'bhek. — E. Crc. • 

The prefatling tendency to regard all the mark'jd dt*vtincti'oos nf 
fautnan character as innate • • • is one of the great stumblinq bhrks 
to human improvement, — J. 8, HibL. ^ * 

, Coatra* Stepping-stone. 

Sttboorib*.* It I do not tui$eribt (V.!.) to tAat opinion: 
eadoiM it or adhere to it 

So, I do not nbieriheUt naj nempaper. (i. e. takeoiT 
buy). 

2. I •nbseribkl (V, T.) Ba 100/- to that Fond or for^ 
the purpose rf mi^g * eut&hlc Bsem 9 ri*l to him; contribateiL 



Subscribe • 5^^ sii 

• • 

3. I have suHcribed (V. I.) /or that book which is goin*^ 
to be issued in parts : pat down rny name as a buyer. 

WhaUyou propos^is a college to be Buhscribed for by*the Shia com* 
xuiioity — Sib J. MIstow. 

0 

SuOCOel- N'^thing succeedft Uht : the usual motto 

of tlie rapidittf with which one success is fallowed by anoth^. 

C0Atra< Mi'^fortune never Cornell sinKlfl or alone. * 

• • 

It never raiu)* but it pours. f»«o Pour {4' j 

Such* su'h: [(adv.) an idiom itic combiaa^ion to 
ar )id repetition of a preci*iiin^ noun or adjective ] 

Till* lieathen at Bnrh I'i. «, as h-^athe O r©c »>i»ly Br>ecial oii’iga 

tiouH towards particular c'a'»se* of his relations or ffd’ow citizens I' ff . 

In ancient ludii a 8trauj;'?r wa*i alwayi wtjlciuncil at buc/i (i, e as 

•tiRiigei), 

Suck- 1- To anrh i/i* (V. T.) To imbibe (as knowledge 

A Hponge BuckM in (or upi wifccr aUsorbs, 

2- T am Hi ke I dr>/ \ erh inste I of the advantages I had 
fa prolepsia] 

Cp. I am a orai» 7 (’ now i p. No goodness or attractiveness is 

left in me ; all my iiidncticps are gone, [sou Orange] 

3. To gu>t Bu k To liuckle (as the mother does her 
babe). 

I have riivtn SHi'k and know. 

How tender it i-s to love the bxbe th.at tnilka me — Stl\K (M'xc). 

Snd^n 1- 0/ (or on) a (ad\\) suddenly; 

uneipectedly. Cp. All af once. 

Beware of using “ the ” for “ a ” ] 

Sui 1 Sui g<^7i^ris: (Lat. Pred. adj.): of oncVs own genus- 

Not referribla to any cl *9si6ed group . peculiar to ilself ; 
unique. 

- The India of the future will not be a copy of the she will be 

51 // tjenisns sh aping heraelf by her own ideals and not imitating the forme of 
other natmna. C Neither fieh nor fowl, nor yet a red berring- 

f 2 (also Lat. Pred. Havin*^ attained the 

legal age of majority j able to act independently and at one't 
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Sun 


^it 

diserttion. 

.Suit* 1-^ To make mil: (V. I.) To ^ urge % humble 
requojt. [Vote the omission of article before “tfuit ”] 

% Suit yourself ; Do as you please. 

Sum 1. The iuni and suhstancr (of a matter) : Sum 
maryj cardinal point. The total upshot. ^ 

• Cp The he^d ftnrl front of one’s offtmiUng:. 

The be-all and eml*all. 

2* To sum up : [usually written at the be|[;innin[* of a 
p-mcluding paragraph as a<lverhial phrase] L»t us now 
reoapituhite the argiun'»iits; Briefly speaking. 

To turnup: the forgiveness of injuriee whic\ wav regarded in the 
anci<*nt world aa a virtue indeed bat in almost irjp ia^ible one* appears to 
thii moderns in ordinary caac-i a plain duty: aiiii whereas iho anoieii it 
ri'garded with admiration the man who praotitied it, the modierna regard 
with dislike the man who doe^ not,— K cc'E Homo.^ 

AU >, (V. T ) ; To Hunuuarise, 

In thin broohnrc the author atternpU to su*n ?/;> the nro^ient politi- al 
•ituation in the country and its aimt for the futur^ — I. Urvikw. 

The slunmum honun \ The 9upr*imi go kI ; Th^ ulti- 
mate principle in any ethical .svate-n. 

The Christian tuiixmmn hinun w.*s a auoial one ; it wa< the vf^lfare o( 
the Christian society — Eccs lioMO. 

Summer. 1 Summ'^r fnm is : Friends ouly^ in one'd 
pvysp'voas times Trcnoher friends. ^ 

C . w«>n. — FItivK (T, A.) 

AU'i, •Itch I'timifr are men. — lain 

l‘ime 4 flie« (Shak); one oloud «»f winter showers, these ftf«s are eou^h'^d, 

St Summfr-Aottse : a light budding in a garden or :n th** 
country. 

3. Summerdightning ; distant sheet lightning : Flash ef 
diffuaed brightnesss 

San* 1* Nothing new QlideT th sun : an earth \ in the 
world ; anywhere. * 
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SwaddtA 

1^. B.- The phrase la uauaUj preceded by a negative fH)r 
by a stiperlative, e. g. It la the beat place under the nia.] 
or by “ every " “ til any ^ 

T hafe no hMitation in giving the preference to that univertUy which 
«ii<i nothing over that which exacted of its members an acquaintance with , 
firry science under the sun.— A. U. 

2. To hail or adore the ruing eun : To curry favour 

With the new or coming power. ^ 

3- SU71 i» set : The time of hta prosperity ii over. 

Soj the sunset of life : its declining period* 

*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore 

And coming events cast their shadows before.->CAiirBtLL. 

Sur6« L To make sure (V. I.) against a thing : To 
guard agaiiist it. 

2* To make sure of : (V. T.) To make certain ; To secure 
so that there can be no failure of the purpose or object ; ensure 
the happening of. 

Conveniently for our purpose we may make sure of finding him. 

But ethics apart, we believad in the intellectual acuteness of the 
Democracy, and mmle sure that it would intuitively penetrate imposture. K. 

3. To 6c fare : In terjeotion denoting certainty, aafpriae, 
or an introductory or conclusive adverbial phraae» certainly. 

To be sure, the question is a frivolotis one. — Eoce Homo. 

The moment the law was taken of him, there was an end of hononr, to 
he sure EnoEWonTH, 

And wh*«n I hope his bluj|^ers all are out. 

Keply discreetly, ' To be sure— no doubt*--^Tas UlUROTiC Baso. 

4- M a surety : (adv,)^ certainly. 

We shall know of a ntrffy that in such a mood Portts would exclaim 
ihst the full sum of her wae the *' sum of— nothing ".t'Forsbss. 

Sttraum* Sursum corda : (Lat Hearts above) Lift up 
your hearts; Let your thoughts be of heaven , 

Swaddle- hand or cloth : suoh ae is wrapped 
round ao infant Fig. any inSaence that reetraina freedom of 
aotiou or thought AlaO| swathing olothee. 
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I It WM only wh&n lutufi did «t lut bmk through tho biggoit and 
tightoat iwtkddlmg eloikeM ever stnppod round human loiil that Hr. 1(111 
diflcovorod to be^a loTiblo and inttraating peraon.— Twin. 

Swan* 1. AU hi* gsii* are iwan^ i He plaoei too high 
a value ou bis ovo beloqgiogs. He Q^r-egtitaates urbat is 
bis own. 

Cp. He thinks his penny aiUer. CQ&trq : Think thy swan a 

\:roif~-SgAK (R J.) ^ * 

2- Swan-*ong : The last production of a poet, artist, 
author [Swans were formerlj supposed to sing melodiously 
at point of death]. Lit, The song of a dying swan. 

Swash. 1. Swoih huoktiag : Bullyism ; Bravado, 

It will be cruel folly not to see to it that this »waMh-b}^chlii%g through 
the streeto of Europe in the disturbaooe of all harmless and peaceful citir.ene 
shall be dealt with now as an offence against the law of nationV 

So, a 8wash*buok1er •» a swaggering fellow, a bully; a bravo. 

2- Swashing blow a ba^rd one [From swash To strike 
violently.] 

3wsar. X iwar bg (a person or thing) : To take 
his (or its) name most solemnly as g^ara^tee of oath; To 
appeal to as witness to a ^/emn oath. 

Bjf the nioe gods be swore, — HACAULat. 

In the West of lodia they ruesr bg the Gita which preicboe a^.tion ; in 
Bengal they twearbg the Upaniehade which preach mediiAUon..^SiATeeUAK 

2* To sieear to (a thing): colloquially used in etbe sense 
of professing great belief in. 

I am swam to secrecy ; bound by oath to keep the matter 
secret. 

8. / have qteont off drink : taken oath to abstain from 
it. [A prolepsis]. 

Sl^lL !• The ewelt mob,: (pL) piokpookets dressed 
like gentlemen— [si^. A swell mobs man.] 

2. The)sioef/«: Thpstsef/ eooiety; Persons smartly and 
finely dr^d. So, be Ioo|b wrg adj ] 



Swim 
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Swqp 

Swim* 1. To swim with tk€Hriani\ To confortn w^ch 
»uytluiig tliat IS carrmt. To act with the majority ; To do as 
olijurH (io. [See S^treain]. ^ 

2- 1 0 twim With the tide : To be prosperous. 

3* I am no loger tn the tiolm : engaged in or aqfjuainted 
with what Id going on (i. e. the main current of affau's). ^ 

Qp, liuM OL the she’f ; Pest OQe'e prime. , . 

Swing- 1- 111! full iwing: (pretbadj): Briik ami active; 

ill free and imiest mined activity. 

The market is in jail siding ; so, the work ia in full swing. 

New ideae are in fall swing now. 

I Mireistniiled w.*i‘ agam^t all sea tiulTu is the barred u uovv 

ftiri »i,'ing -liEUTKK. 

2 liCt It have its sivtng : coutiuiie its activity iiutii it 
uti'ps of lUelf [Metaphor fioni tlie Pendnluin], 

3. To give fall smag to a thing/, ro allow it to Lave free 
course till it rests of itself. 

4. The of the peniulum : The uatinal tendency to 
aiUrnixiion (fij of opinions, pirty prep indereuce) Tendency of 
an electorate to put partiOd in power alternately. 

5* The door swang to : (V. I.) ^losed [Tv is adverb]. 

Swoop- 1- To swoop down upon a prey : To attack it 
from a distance witli great rush (as a bird of prey does); To 
pounce n^on- 

(^.iribaldy would come down with a swoop on the enemy. 

2- At one fell swjop ; By one single snatch or attack [with 
reference to oarryiiig many things at a time.] 

Cp. , At one Buatch ; At one stroke ; At one bliw (or hliot) At one 
jump \i e. in leas than no time). Also, (Take) by atoirm. 

What ? all my chickenB and' their dam. 

At Oiif Jpll auJuoji.— SflaK (UuebJ 

Swop- J^ever swop (exchange) hones crossing the streayn. 
^|j,t)uo exolmuge at a critical juncture (fig) [.eare changes 
till ihc cnais ia ever. 



Sword Table 

• Sword* 1* To be ai sword's points : (pred adj) fe^tterly 
hostile. 

^ Cf* At daggari drawill at loggerheads. So, be at twsr^ dramu 
2. The sword of Damocles : [See D%mocIt^]. 

To iwrn swords into ploughshares : To couclnde war 
with peace. 

4- To put to the sivord : To kill, ^ 

• 6* ^To cross or measure swards with : To hare 6ght {lit or 

liu'), ooatroveraj aud <ipeii rivalry with. 

ill the sesaioa of 1840, lq a dehuite on the Chinese war, Mr, Qladatone 
r'Oiicd sicords with. Macaulay, iu a speech remarkable for its eloquent expres- 
r-ioii of anxiety that the artui of Kugland should never be employed iii 
uuiighteous enterprises, --Q. W. E RussaLL. 

6- llwordpliiy : (figj repartees. Cul and thrust argument. 

Cf Tsi bandy words. 


T 


Table.-l. Th« facts are upon the ta6f« . (pred. adj.) 
open tu public discusaion. 

cr On the tapis.* Above board, 

.So, To lay {paper, report ic) on the table : (V. T.) To bring il ;,irw»rcl 
k’l future Goaaidcration, 

2. Uiufer the table: {]gred. adj.) Hidden; contealied, 

3' The tables turned (V, L) , [Reference to gaming] 
rhere was change of fortune of the rival parties. The positions 
of the antagonists ftere^reversed. 

Heuoe, To tu7n the tables on: (V. T. ) To overthrow 
(a foriterly victorious rival.) Note th« plural ‘tables’. 

They would not hesitate to swear black was white and they might 
easily turn the tables upon me,— 0. Ji MRLVTLts. 

Their efforts to souad Hamlet are as futile as those of Polonius. Hamlet 
in fact completely (urag thetabUi upon th^ni and shawd them »l«it he has 
divined the object of their visit,* -£iwaT»N. 



»8 Take 

Ci To go for wool o&d ootno liomo fhonu *To 1 »t« or got th 9 
laugb of. 

Tal^ula. Tabula rasa : [£a/ At erjywd ^blet; tmooUi 
or blank tabletj. (Fiff.) The hauaD miod at birth viewad as 
having no innate ideas. Cp. A clean slate, 

Tack— 1. On iK% right or Wong tack : (pred, adj ) 
Taking thi right or wrong courae of policy. , 

2. To tack 'about : (Y. I,) To change one's condact, 
opinion, policy etc, 

3 . T^ tack on a thing to another: To annex; To append. 

Tail. To turn taiL (V. I.) To turn one a back ; ro 
run away. To shirk an encounter. 

The fallow after so much vaunting turned tail at laat. 

It iti a sign that we ought to turn tail in thU her joy, 

Take [This verb ii correlative to 'give.* Henoe yive and take policy 
(adj)* spirit of comprotniae by mutual oonceHaion; Medui Vivmdi ] 

][. 1 was taken aback to bear the oarratiye : surprised^ 

confounded. 

So, the narrative will take you aback ; astonish yon. 

2- To take after (V. T.) To resemble (a parent, relation ^ 
etc.; in ebaraoter, feature etc. 

The Prince pf Wales is the atrongeat of all the Royal children. Re can 
hrar great' fatigue. He tahu ewst afUr hi§ father's family. S tockmar 
3. To take air (V.I.) [as any thing mysterious or concealed) 

To be divulged or disclosed. Qp, The cat ii out of the 

bag. The secret has Ijsaked out* 

4 . To take the <^ir : To tffce an airing^ To walk or drive 
in the open for refreshment. 

To take back (words eto. eolloq.) ; To withdraw ; Te> 
Kisireot, Cp, T^’ words. To go back upon. 

6s To take broaths {?. To rest after exertion. 



Tak« m Take 

\ 7. Ta tah etire : (fr I.) T«J>* anraful ; To b» TigiUot. 

8 Tho goardian taifca«a>Y4{^ hii ward : Haa the ohargo 
of him. Heoee the none ^’eare-teker" (of ae ina^toti(^u.) 

Ti)6 ifHAioA of tti« ottlpriw lLe|>t WAtch ottr 

0. To tak^ down : (V* T.) Lit lo remove to a lo'i^er 
piaitioa* Hence, 

^ (a) To humble or aba^e (a person) [uiually followed by 

• ''e peg or two''] • 

(6) To remove (building, etc) by taking to pieces, 

(c) To put in writing (at notes) ; To wnta/rom diotci^on, 

10 The leave /ooi tffect from let May ; became operative. 

11. This will take from your credit, diguu), or reputation; 
lessen , Cp. Derogate or detract from. 

12* To take heed (of), (V. I.) To be Csircful or cmitiotis, 

K i>oor msit with email eeraiage and % Uige f Ainily juit m^iug^e to jt\^ 
on from hand to mouth end to procure food from dejr today HebTS 
Merely eufflcieat to latlefy the pretent craringii of nature and can tek$ no 
heed of the fatura— B ickkKs. 

13* To take heed to (a matter, or thmg): V. T To 
attend to (it) with care. 

14. (a person): (V T.) (a) To deceive. To 

bilk ; To oosen. 

No body can b« taken in by thw lort of argument. 

X iraa unfortonately Udcen in by bie tmootU mauoert. 

(6) To abwrb or digest mentallf . 

(e) I cannot fate itt that statement : Believe or admit. 

(d) The ship took in the eaiU : furled. 

[Id these phrssoe 'la* it advwiato eonutbing ti trap, mind, room, 
cenditira fto,} I w«a taken in to dianar i. e. into the dining room. 

IS To take of ’<V. T.) Te remove (as clothes). To 
divest OBMelf of; TodoC To put off, itlso, To kill (s per|oi) 
but not oaittdf.) 

[Vr B. To take om'e life U f h« idiom not to take «/.} 

Of, Tossskeawaywitb^ 

84 • 



Taka 828 Take 

r 

16 To la/i:e on: (V, L) To be violently affeotod ; 
ftet 

H >w will mj mother for a fathei’^ death 
TuU Oh with me aiid ne’er be a&twfied*— S hak 
I) o not tukf on so. 

So, the iiouu : I was in a pretty tahe-on ; Also, ! was in a 
Ivnhle taking, 

(V.T.) lo tuidortaka; To assume (as work or responsibility),. 

17. To tab' out (W T.); To remove {fro7n wuhinot from 

a numbei) by ng, as a blot, mark, etc. 

17 1. I w ill tnU out the deli in (books, wine ett) t accept 
piiynicnt of it in (llmr^s or ktnda). 

173. I will take (ot hme j it out oj you : Have revenge 
oil yon ; ruvougo myself; get satmfaotimi from you, 

18. To take over (clnir^e, basiness, etc.) : To assume 
^roanagoiueut in succession or by tratisference. [over iniphes 

tiaiibfoiouce]. 

19. I have iohm tf) astronomy ; become foml of. begun 
the study of it, flc has taken to bad habits ; (fallen mto) 

Wiibm wb 0114“ oi hvi.tuah tftke to I.»arniu^ 

20* To take til ’ (V. T.) To raue ; To I8I. 

No ouo will take op this book to find luiuh amiiflfm^nt in it 

AUo, To begin whore one has left (as a narrative^ 

And just M thp evHiing sbuloR prevail 

Thf enuon takes up tho wond’rou^ tale. — AomsoN. 

I hnk Mjo ihe inquiry; puraued U further. 

Also, To absorb. The investi^ition took m/> all my time, 
again. To enter upon ; I took up the profession as most 
lougenial 

21. To be taken up with (an Idei, etc.)^To be possessed by 
it to the fOLcliision of other maUeTSj To l>e obsessed by J absorbed. 

Cp. Transported and rapt in secret studies. (Ttmpeat) i. e 

These were the whole eubject o£ my occapation. 

21a. He is not likely to foke up uith ducb a rogue 
(V. I.) Associate ; consort. ^ ^ 
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Ako» (A'g )*with things ideas, schemes, etc*) 

U ttumt b -rn with ft naftii to hft coateutsd to take Hp with UHle 
Uimgu — Joesftost. 

Mk rtftrriit(^n<>vflr ^ooA up with a lo whtoh h«d no.ooafliJonc#, 

22. To fate {eL pomou) to taei: (V, T.) To aocnse him 
'jf h fault ; (Also) To rebuke (him) for doing aomethinff. 

ftShflil took Lord Lyrirtbnrat to ta^k (or applying ihft term *alieuii* to the 
• bi'^h iu a apewli uu municipal reform.— HuftSKix, ^ 

T^te- — L ?Vi/e of a tuh T a!i idle ficfion. 

1. To tdl talffi (out of school).* To report (especially) with 
mohei'tun int^?nt) what »s meant to be secret. Heaoe, the 
!ionn ‘‘Tel * -"Tule hearer. 

You epcttk to Cwic'a: and to 9u«h a man, , 

That is no fteoring id! Oi/c. — Shak (,1 (J.) 

3 A thing Ifi/h ife own tak : evpl un? itself requiring 

no extraneous aid. Cp. To f»peftk for itself, 

4. Therehp knngs a tale. [See Thereby.) 

Talk 1. [Thin verb,w primmly intranwitive unlike h\f and ‘tell ' 
Tn pArtifuikr Ca^ee it bccoimc traneitivc a? when £ by adverbhl 

fttl juucfcii [Prolcpeis]. 

Tin- broken fioblier kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by the fireajj^i talked the night — OOLOsaerTH. 

JJ. So, I succeed- d in talking him oat of that ronrse 
(plan or project) : dissuftctiug him from it Similarly, I will talk 
him over : win him over by talking. Cp. I will talk him up . 
persuade him. To talk him round. • 

3. Again, He ialhai hiinaelf hoane or out of breath or out 
of patience. [A prolepaie], 

.4, The matter U now talked cAaid: become a aubjeot of 
gossip or common tattle. 

5. I shall have occasion to tali to you : (V. T.) Romooi- 

trate with ; wprove gently. 

I irill glf» Um a Utlking-h'. a pise* of my mind, 

[B«wsrt of uiing ‘A talk' as equisalent tor gsosral rummir.l 



Fine talking » overestimation. 

7* Ta^/ (or hig) talk : Boast; Braggadocio; Rodanioatade. 

8* Turgid talk : Rant ; Tinido. « 

9 . Talkec'talk^e. (n) Inoessaot idle talking. [Adj. Voluble] 
Cp. (Personal aoune): Chatter bot; wind Ug; Imagine. 

Tangent* To ga or Jig off %t a tangent : To brea^ off 
midtnbj iu^o a very different line of thought or action. 
diverge •frori) the matter iu band or front ntTrma/ 

line of thought or conduct, from geometrical tangent], 

Tamper To tamper with (.i diaft, will, manuscript, etc ) 

T*) To make unauthorized changes in. 

Tapis- To be, or coine, on the tapis [Frw carpet]: (pred. 
adj.) under consideration. Cp. On the table. 

Tar Tarred with th'’ mme brush : (pred adj) Having the 
^ame idiosjncraoies. 

Cp. Cast in the same mould. Birds of % feather. 

Tare* Tare and tret (u) : allowance in weight or ou goods 
for waste. 

Tartar To catch a tartar ; To catch one too strong for 
the assailant. To meet with more thai^uue's match (in strength, 
skill, craft etc.) To encounter more than was bargained for. 
[Tartar*^ a person of irascible temper ; a vuen or shrew]. 

Toa* ^1* Tempest in a tea -cup (or teapot); commotion 
in a eircumscribed circle (usnatlj wbout, trivia/ matters). 

[The ttpraraioa b«i no rofereoce to any portiouler tea-pot. So the defS 
articlf must not take the place of the indefioite]. 

What great a eform have you raised in a tta-ciip.‘^C, Rtaos. 

2. Tea jight : a social gath«*riug where tap is drunk. 

TaSir* 1* To tear awdg : y, I. [cello^] To make off at 
a greet pace. 

Xa. To tear a hoU : To cause a bole by rendipg. 
p. To fear (0 fatten (rags or shreds etc.) : Pull to pieces. 



m 


^ Whoever «hie might endeevour to evede ectloii Lord dereedon wae 
nrgfog despatch I aod ^riti^ fo the ei;cue«9|it:t ^ortb tot leaving 
things aiooa.— Of. Knock to atouse. 

3* To tear up : To rdmovo froiU a fito4 Vio/Vtttfy. 
To re»d compUidjf* So, 1% tear into piocee* 

Tear tip that document, [beware of eubfliituting of tor up 1 
*4* Xo ieur tAe Aair : To pull it viotently as a sign of grief. 


Cp. JTo wring one’s hand, fo beat one’s breas^. Wcepirlft and giwlshlng 
teeth* 

5, To vmp hitter tear» [oognate ohjert] i. e. bitterly, 

The tear and mar : [see WoarJ. 

TmuS* one e teens i (prodadj): past 13 but not 
(years of ago); within ttiirteon and iilnefcoon 

Tell I This anxiety is itlhng upon yuw *. produding 
marked effect* So, every shot Ulh (• tell ’ is V, I.). 


Hrilce, the speech was delivered tfdh tilling /'/erf *. <** with great 
*ffrct; the audience werecarriwl by it. 

a. To tell offx (V. T,) To dount off; To detach or select 
for some epeoiill duty; To detail. 

A (Mtml of si* ccnsfcAbles xcert told ojf to perambulate the towd. 
When by Jaik IComirarjj^ magUtrateS consiituU a bftiich, it is 
illegal for them to be volunUnly {old off into parties constituting a (piorum 
to try separate eases --Law Journal. 

The fatigue party consists of soldiers fold off hr performing nob’* 
hoilitary duty. ^ 

Cf. A file of men (mTwo told^off for a sp/^cial purpose). 

3* Tbdre (% tu> telling • No ouo oaii say or telL 
Woman’s will has dd distioguiahahle bounds nor assignable limits; 
ihtre jf fp telling what she arill do or where she will stop — HcDson, 

4« They ^ere lOO meu d/l laid : being completely eoua* 
ied itt the totfil [see Told]* 

1 To providence (or God) ; To profcdw 

b)r dbiyinfl. 

S. to 



Tempt Te«’t« 

Now that I appro^ich this high theme (the writing woman) my kiii^ee 
knock together 1 feel 1 am terajpUng fate,— 

Ten. 1. Toh to <?ne : [ton chances a^am^ one], 
j;robnhihty. « 

ft ia ten to one he will succeed in the esamination. 

Cp Long odd?. Lombard street to a china oiange, ^ 

2 » rifle if/ ten thousand : an eitceptiopally ablo 

clever person. Cp. One amvnij many. 

3 'riie uiipev ten : The aristociacy. 

TentOrhOdk. On tenterhooks : (adv) In a state of mosjt 
tiful suspeuHc or severe mental torment. 

Cp. Oa the rack; lu a stew. 

Term. 1. Ou good terms: (pred adj) friendly; on footing 
of friendship. 

On Urntf 13 also used as an abbreviated form, 

2 * 'ro hrinj tv terms : (V, T*) To pacify . To egutie 
person) to accept conditions. 

3. To co/ut: to terms : ( 7 . 1 .) To yield. To give way. 

Co To strike a bargain, 

4. — To mtke firms (V. 1 .) To conclude an agreemeut 

(with). • 

It has been all along a attempt lo term with a pf»w**r 

which wc bttliev'cd to Ihs atrougor than otirsclves, but which i» our hcarU 
we dreaded and disliked. --U iisbkll. 

5 * Tlib deed was written in terms of diplomacy : t. e. 
the language peculiar to it. 

We praiaed him in no vxtaifured term : (^dv) h} 

glowing set terms [./?p Litotes]. 

Tests. ].i Teste Air, Gladstone : (we s^ate this) using 
hU testimony as authority ; according $0 him. [Teste ip prep.] 

2* To , hear testimony to fact assprtio|^ Ppo ) f Tp gipe 
ertdeace in support of, 

Fan Vs epi&Uea bear testimoay to it (kindling of euthusissfn tlpro^ghont) 
— Kccb Hono. Cp. To witness jio. 



T«t* 68S That 

Tete. 1. * Teie it UU : (Fx) A privKto inierooum ; ft 
cjnfftbalatida. 

• DoubU krm-ohtun in one and abort aofu with ends alike an made for 
Hie a tek ; 

2- Al«Or a Bofa for two p^rBons. 

ThftO* TUan whom ; In ibis combination (grammatically 
^ ittcoiTect) 'than' mint be treated as a quasi preposition. 

Thigi came Iioril Rtpon tkun Vihom truer Irieud uf tMe coimtr;y Aixi 
itfl pi‘oplo had ever governed lodu —M ail. * 

Thank, t Thanhs to {peisun or thing) : [an adverbial 
phrase iutroducoi la i senteuc'by way of patreuthesiB in (Ui 
elliptical form]. As the result of. 

TkanH to your obstinacy, you aie lo tlm ‘^oviy plight. 

Our belief au the final triumph of our arms hia beeu fortliie*! the 
liiHCArnage, fArtnAr ^0 our giUaut navy and merrantile mirine, of the 
juUuwaa Bub-mannes to which Qormany cornmitud herself with an (onfi- 
deut assamaoe.— lijRD CaEXMHtMRD {mtnaif* 3 8 18.) 

2* ila has only tj thank for that* It is Ins 

own fault. 

N B. This is an irankal expression said of one who ha« ooly 
limtif %o blame for some evil that has befdleo him. 

Fora certain poibion^of it (the vast dtaiii from Iiulia) w* Itave to 
^kjnh omroicn hhndne $ to oni natumaJ iater«*iit«i. — DADAlUiAt Nowno.^/K. 

3* T/ianhyitinff : (n) KxprcRsion of gtalitudo to (> 0(1 
(not men). (To fling) To Deum, [ - we praise Thee, 0 Gml.) 

That I /» iial ; (ooaj.} since. Because* s ctiig tiint. 

1 am right glad in thfU your health no well— S uait. 

Inferior to Macbeth in that you will not yourself te king, greater than 
Mac)»etli tn that your degeendants will be kinga and bit not — IiuoBTofl. 

* Happy in th^t ^ are not averhappy.— Sbak 

Wool differa from hair in that it bat a wavy terraiured fibre, its curl 
being a notable ebaraeteriatis whereas hair has a smooth aoiface Cfmqara- 
lively free from ierraiurea.<-o*<h^C. , 

Happy, no doubts he (Dickens) waa in tt^at be Was snatched away to 
inomeut of time^«^TiiWft 



That 


Thick 


tt4 

C« And all that ; Similar eommouplaoes, 

A pt luce can make % Mtad kniglii, 

A marquis, duke, md a’ 

3. 0 that : (IbterjeotioD) I wkh that^ 

Cp. Would that* * 

4 - that : (adv) So far as it goes. 

A hoax and a clumsy one at tkat-^StATBsUAS, 

5 * That he 1#: ^Adj phrase : see Note on “At".] ^ 

Would that great man Raja Ram Mohan Roy hsTe ever been the great 
man that ht wat —the great Bengali that he he had not drunk de«jr 

of the wells of Western thought ?--Lobd Ronaldihat. 

Thdre. L Thereby hany$ a tale [Shakaspeare freqaeutljr 
repeats this eipression.] 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot^and rot, 

And thereby hangt a tile^fbBxK (AY L). 

As result of that a story or narratire arises or follows. 

[Probably * tale " is a metamorphosis of ** tail *'] Alas ! the Boy found 
Some of his passionate votariea among the smart women of society. There' 
by hanrji a pitiful tale. Although drunkeoess has so markedly deereaved 
among man. I believe there can be no doubt that it has increased among 
women. --RussBiiL. 

ThewS "— TAsws ani sinewt : Bodify strength. ^ 

They. TA<'y eay ; people ia general say ; So, the rumotir 
goes. On diU 

They eay, bf)t men are moulded out of faults.—SBAX. 

They tay that those whom the gods love dU young. ^Isip. 

Thiok. 1 . ^hiek head : (sign of. stapiditf ) ; A bibekf- 
hdud. So, a thiok skull (>.& great dullard)'. 

Cp, The veriest dolt on the dance's stool. Stiaix. 

9, He U a thick-skinned ftfUow .* (adj) Not seoaitit> to 
ridicule, earoasm, or the likor StoUds Pashydcmatoiias 

Centra ; Thin-skioaed : unduly saniitist i. e. too easily eftended. 

3, Through thick ani Aist : (adv) In spite of all ehitaeift ‘ 
great and small i uodet aU cOaditions ; resoluMy^ 





tkiok m 

• My rkh friend pri^ittiied me Hkt^h mek mid iMtu 
^«jioe, tfre edj. ^ 1 : und ihh (uixfpatbn)^ 

.Ct Throngit lira uiil mter. ‘ntroAgli «4U iod |0»d report. 

l^lUng' f H« knom a ihi^ <rr iwo; s£ffWd; *t{H»ri«need. 
Op. for know Whioh itf Vblob, whet id Whet; ik}^ good thiof 
* frocn e bed 

A. lam stot feeliug dt ell thd thing : (adn) well, 

* 3. Whore dtUgeoce wee the thing (i. e« th^ moot iodig 

penaeble^equieite)' he wae diligeat enough* 

4 * I will mak^ Jf^govd thing hy that leflAon : (^. T,) 
pro0t hy. 

6 , Re did the handsomt ihny by me : (V« T.) treaty 
haudeoviety. 

Tbink^ I. To think nboui (or of). To ooneider; To hi< 
Opon« 

fl[. Toil #in 800U think better of it ; change your mind. 
3|^’o think /title or nothing of (a person or thing). To 
CQuaider insignihoant or coutemfptibla. 

Op To think meeuly o! (i. e. To consider as meen ) 

(/Ontra • To no end of e person (i e. To eeleam him highly > 

To think much of ; To think highly of ; To think no small beer of. 

4* I ahall think otM a soiieme or plan \ consider carefully^ 
To devbe. 

t shall ihin^ over the matter ; Reflect upon it. 

Also, I shall think the matter over [on^r is adr]^ 

To think fit or yeod : (Y. T.) To choose, 

‘ ^Ifbotlk* i Th eit Oft thorns : To be in gieat mental 
Asquietude. .* 

9f, Telfve the rack ; on tenter hooks ; In s stew. 

% B0 b a thorn in my side .* a^coostafri soureb of 
amioyaWcep e. g. Re is a ihom in the side of erring officials.^ 
Gtaditette was a ffreultwrly deuU (hern ta the tbkef the Chanoelle^ of 
the Emheqmr sisdeiilisSsed the hhdfati With nnsparing Tigcur.-^Seesnrai. 
Cp, Theta was gitea to taieii thorn m the Jesb«* BiWMk 



ThonMigfc Throj^gjh 

Thorough* 1* A thmvghg^ing reformer .• unoomj^* 
tnieing. Cp. Out-and-out. 

2 He ia a thoroiigh- paced rascal : oomplot^y trained 'or 
^r.ictiied in all tlu tricks of riltaiity. 

Cp kA downright rogue ; ati arreut^kuaTe ; aa arch-i7iUaia. 

Though — A$ though : As if. 

act« 01 ihouijk he vrere uind^ 

Thouffht* 1. • Tkoufhts that bieafhe and words ihat^bum 
If* Inspiring seutiinetiU couohcd in spiri^d word^. 

5 He is a thought arrt>|^.int : (ndv) somewhat, 

If th« hair were u thought browccr. — S i^ak. 

Thr69li- To thresh out the tru.h(orany matler),‘ To 
invi’ivo at or obtain bg repeated trials. 

ThrlCO* 7'hrice happy <£c : [used in the sense of 
})e.ry^ highly v^^ithout any reference to the specific uniuber 
three 

S t.ithe l with the sound the king grew vaiu ; 

^"onglit all bis battles u'cr again ; 

And thrice he routed till Uis foes ; and thriee he slew the slaia . — Daynjia . 

7 Viricc unhippy are we if we fail to hear the voice which bide us risk 
gnr all for a good cause, or hearing, r<»fuse to obey ib,<--RusS£LL. 

Thrice is he that hath hia (^iiaiTel just, — S uak. 

Throat* 1* throat: (vdv) Grossly; 

So, 1 gave him tfie lie in his throat i« e. told him that he vVai 

ogregiou% Uar. [Sea Lie]. 

%, To cat o%t\ ovra ihroqg : To adopt a suioid^ Course, 

3. To ctff one another a throat i To adopt a mntiuniy 
iestructiy^ policy. 

TJdrough^ I- To go through with^ something.' To 
prosecute it to ch^ eudc 

So, oolloqaiaMy, 4r® through with that job. t 

Sf. This book requires to be road aiwf ; 

(idv) s^d 



ThVou|H TfittiHll 

»' So, bo looked me through and throitgh ; oMt » 

gearching look upoo 

'3* I a simple life all throtfgh^ all the ti^e(adv) 

4- W® i® a through^ and through ocftiaetvative : (ad j) 
Th trough; To the baclchoue; To the quick, 

^hrow. 1* To throw away (any advantage, good; ofter, 
%t opportunity).* To lose by neglect 

^ The w^rniog was not thrown awav* 

The Teaniiiigt eloquence, and inoral Pentimeui. and above aP; argunient# 
from the ^few Testament and ecclcHiastical tnulition, weie throien awuy wpun 
a Government over whioh Lord Palnierslun ].ie»al»d— Hcsjitti., 

8 To (hrotv by : To ca«t uyide lu uself$^, 

3- To thrqw in (a v/ord or rem(?.rk) : luteipo^e parenihoti- 
vally . 

4* I threw ifi my lot w^th him . decided to whare hia 
fortunes. [“ in ’* is adverb] 

Qs To thr<>w oneself into (a h usinefsn); To engsgo vigomisiy 

3 To t&row o/(fneodsbip, iUness, companion, etc). To 
get nd of, To dincaid, 

« So, Tq throw off n ajiask or disguise ! To ahaudou it. 

Cp To thiow ovflr( ififraj, 

*7. To throw QUeself an or upon a person ’ lesign oneiifdf fo 
his favour or protectiou. 

A ciin^mal upder trial tAjxtws himelf upon the mercy id Ae sourt. 

8» This bill if passed wiJI thow open the door to brii*ery 
atid corruption : make possibjie. 

To throw over (a fiiecd, compauion &c.; To desert. To 
discard. * 

So, To tbrojr ovjBrboflrd (jLit. from within ship into vateir ) 

10. To thropit up (y. T<) (au office, littiatiou, etc). To 
re«ig;o. 4l«*. (V. 1.) Tof eomit, 

1 - HuU ^ ^lupfb : ^ule eeljCttk^tio^ MggMt 



thumU <s< ifim* 

ted hy p-mtical rather thAn eeieatifio knowl^ge. Rough lyid 
raadv method of doing work, 

We cA^re for nothing btit fcbe ri|dd o/fi&e tm J. Mmoff. 

2- Oet that stubborn relative under fOut thumb : undet 
your supreme control 

Of. fo turn s person round one’s little finger. ^ 

The Secretary of State for India Is a pure despots Ke hu tbe Viceroy 
at the end of tt telegraph-wire, and the Queen's three hundred sj^Uons hf 
tudian subjects under }m MUn(b.-~>RoesiLt4, 

3 . 11 ts fingers are all thumbs : He is clumfiy, 

4, To hiu one’s thumb at a person : To expresfi contempt 
(or him. 

Tide L To tide over a difficulty : (V. T.) To oTercome It 
temporarily, [over iS a prep.] Also, To Tide a difficulty ovet 
loiter IS an adr]. 

2* To work douh/e Udea (adv.) Night and day. 

Tight 1* Ho is on his ti^ht ropes : perked up; haughty. 

Cp. On stilts 

3 . He is itt a tight aguatze or in tight place : in a very 
difficult situation. 

Umeo: (adv.) Occasional Ij ; at disfan^ 

intervals of duratiou. 

Cp Kuw »ud then ; rrom time to time. 

a At tht Mme time, (couj.) Notwitbitandrag. 

S«ine.] 

No doubt you ho.e troo hutd ia tbt matter ; a( <Ac wtM lieu you eunot 
eotirol; free youmlf from aaproma morol obligotioue. 

Also, (adr.) Simultaneoualy, as ira atriTod there at thtf 
tame time ^ 

3 , JVoM ftsK fo timt : at interrale, oceatienally i noer 
and then. 

tt is dtiaondsd oi etsry riisetbsr of tbs SbrisiUa eemno&tlwkltli 
to testify his oMHbwsbip /r»m Um4 <s Um^f o oomrnoa msad tsksa tu 
coajoetkNi with «tbsr imBbsm aseoidld| tea iMieiibsA isrpb-JCeet Bonot 



Ttmt Tim* 

; 4* ^ 8^ »«Mon ; At tba rigbt noRiftnt ^ 

aatboieotitf awl^. i. *. 9w\j «noi^b (/er » tbing flrr t9 rfft) 

• Of. In^ooJ In inn iimn> 

A «tjteh in time iiaTM ntet. 

Impey pQ*t«4 back to CalcutU to bo in (im^ /or tha oponing of.t«ra|. 

• -iMAoatfUr. 

p# will tkrow oflT the practice in time. 

^ Alnn, Eventually ; in course of time. As tlrqe^rogressao* 

Comtta : Out of time, [Bewave of uelng the plural form.J 

fi. In good tim : Neitber too soou uor too late ; In due 
course. 

^ To do a thing in ne time : most <j[uiokly ; with very 
great speed. 

Cf. Iq a trice* In two ehakee of a lamb’* Ul) [colluq]. 

7. To work against time: (.idv,) With the utmost 
speed possible as if in dedanoe of time limitation, [Possible vi. 
Impossible.] 

8< Ttme-kononred ’ Honoured on soconut of age or long 
use t Venerable by antiquity, 

Some of these time-Aencured usages he (Christ) atigmatiaed aa immoral 
asd mischievoue. — Fees Homo. 

TineAenoured Laacaater.— S baK, 

The Durbar i| a tim-Aomuted Indian lostitution for the eynbelic offet 
of homage and its acknowledgement by the aorereigo,.^lfr, Bosir. 

9 , Time-ierver ; one who changes his opinions as) time 
changes to serve his own ends; a trimmer^ an opportunist ; 
a practical politician; one ivho seeks immediate or selfish gam 
at the eipense of genuine principle. 

Cf • Unpraetised he to fawn or seek for power. » « 

By deotiinea fashioned to the rarying hour ^OoLOaKrTU, 

jf 

iO* Timeout o/mtn<2 : (adv.) From time immesionaft 
''From time whereof the memory runneth not to the contrary^; 
louger time than any can rememher or trace. 

Time ant ef mind p ees <> have been ready and willing to pay ettbshkn. 
itil sum* to impoyeriih thmr yonnger cldl4>^p and emkamse hMr postcHty 





tim« iio 

% a 

fur the &ake of a coronet or eves a corOoetaj'.^RiTil^K^t. 

Cp. Tlic Hindus woralip Ood at ** Imnaetnoria! 

V Being'' {Sanatan Purualia) i. e. aacieot beyoud tttemor^. 

11^ For the f/ww being \ [Beings* present] (a<tv,). 

Temporarily; For the particular (x^casioa. TOe tSrtfl ^‘heretics' 
is applied to those ptraona who adopt a religious Sjelief opposed to that 
the Christian Church in general or tn that iui[K)sed/or the titHe being by al 
atate,— Cro. 

12 f ime rtn^ affain ; (adv.) Very fte()aeut!y^;*liep««* 
tcilly. 

ThhJ'e men have time and again proved their stalling worth*— >B K. 
c,. Tiulcs withfuit number. 

At thi/i time ofdoy : (atlv.) [see Da} ). 

N. B - Dsy ptniod of time; hencOi no article before it. 

14. 1'n be a/teerd .of one’s iiwe (or (mlj. preJ ) 

BofD before oiic’s fiiJie (or tinios) ; Having not ions too ciilight** 
eiied to he appreciated or put into practu e. 

Contra i lUhind the time* : Back tuimbef. 

Tip. 1. On upot: (Pred. adj.) tAi, on the tips of tfie 
toes. (Fig.) In n mate of ungovernable eiciternent. 

The Ap9thcc«rry’s apprentice wished Mr. Corxiey joy of her jnh at.d 
tool» hiraeelf off on tiptoe |,adv ) — UiCttKNS. 

KxpretAfion vra« on tiptw all the morniii^ — I>!CKBS3. 

2. Tip top (house, establishment, manners, etc.) (auj ) 
First mts, excellent* 

< wB' (Pi*) Bonne houebe. 

Tit — t To give one tit for tat : (n.) a retoTt in kind. 

tike for like : exact retaliation. 

Cp. A tuquoque* To give a Roland for an Oliver# To eerve a person 
out; To serve him with the name sauce. Also To pay one out; To ^sy off 
old scores* 

2, Tiuhit \ Choice or daintj moml. 

!• TiUk4iUtU\ Qossip; tiUf unmeitoing.talL'^ 

Cb* Chitchat. 

% Tiiik ittUl&r : ft mftgpie ; ft ohAHer box, [See Talk]. 



to ^841 

' m 

T0.~1. TJb cma /ra: Jt?acK,w»m« aad forward/ 

[^ro*From]* * 

• BtftU Affairs had been goidi^tl towarci« de&mte now drifted 
i ^ tfjirf/re in cMifuatoD*— PR‘>THER0. 

Of. Back and forth. {BHveti} from post to pilhir* 

2« A. peculiar use of *Ho'^ as broken form of the Infini^ 
tiva. the verb that oaght to follow being iiuderstoo^l. 

• A friend of mine once a«»kcd Queen Victoria if wlieu a^Piirne Mlniater 
resigned* ehe named liia succeseor, ‘Not whetW 1 aisk him to’ waa her 
M.tj' Hty*s aigmOcant reply,— UussrxL. 

Tok6Xl« J>y ihh token or And wore hy token : (a 
parenthetical conjunctive Moreover; In corroboration 

of whut has been said. 

And whfit is grejiter evidence, proof, or testimony. 

Whether it were St. George I cnniiot ^ny hut Hurely a dragon wat 
kill i*«i there for you m'»y neo the mark'- \et \\ht*re hiw blond ran down, trnii 
more by iuktn the place where it rau down ia the eaaicat way up the 
hilb'iirle.— T HucitTKa 

Told. Ali (ofd : (adj^) Every thing being included in 
conntiug or calculation, 

U wiia only a retail huiihie«« on which not more than jCOOO q,U told 
had hem'll 8i>eut in advcrti«>ing, -~K Shokteu, 

ToXIl< 1- To^nboy : A romping gir! \ A hojdcn. 

2. 'foinfoolcry : Foolish trifling ; foolifeb indiilgenoo in 
nnsy vanity; UuUickJUg fun. Cp. Racketing (about). 

Tongue. !• logivtumgutx To speak o®t > To throw 
off lesorve. 

Give it undcraUnding but no Bnafc* * 

‘ a To hold one’s (or tAe) tongue : To keep silent. 

* 'Tia^ldom lean that HBators ao young 

Know when to apeak and when to fwUl their t07tgue . — BnrDta 

To kssp one’s toingne between one’s teeth To bridle the tongue, 

a He Am a long tmgue : ta OTer-talkative. 

4- Tongve-tUi : Debarred from epeakiog out. Oaa^ 

Art mads tmgitt-Utd Aatliorit)r.-'Xu.f»». 



|4* Top 

Teeth.— 1 H« ftruggl^d and *mi/ 1 (ndv wijfk 
molt vigorous e^ort. [Lii by tha biting and aoraiehtog.] 

2 . ^ t}u t^il^ of (any opposition or adf arsa cFOumstanca J 

In spite of ; in utter defianoe of ; In direct auMtgonisoi frith, 
[Beware of ualag the alngtilar *'Tooth^']. 

It bacomea no mui to aura* deapairi but in teeth of ciancbed 
aJiUgonism to follow up the worthiest t^ll he die. — TEasrsoK. * 

Cp In tho face of. ^ 

4* To rail (inything) in a personae teeth : To Apreach 
him far it. To taunt him vith it. 

SelfiehoMf wee throtkn in ike teeth of theee would ^ba^patriote. 
a. To escape by the ikin of pn£e teeth : (adT.) narrowly. 
[Sec Skin], 

Q. To »hoi» onet teeth : To assume a defiant or thregteu- 
iug attitude like a snarling dog. 

Tue first shot killed a eon of 8. G. H.— but thie wm only a thowing cf 
their teeth, - -Phot h ero, 

7 . He is armed to the teeth: (adv.) completely ; most 
elaborately. Cp. From head to foot ; From top to toe ; 
capapie, 

8. To $et ont'e teeth on edge: cause an unpleasant feeling 
or dielike (Lit, tingling or grating senTg^tion). (See Edge.} 

9- To set the (or one's) teeth (/or) : To get into firm 
determiuatioUi 

Every eomponeut part of the empire must be prepared to set its teeth 
lor a mighty ^effort. Let 0 Gioftoa. 

Top* — 1. dt the top o/tk9ires: (pred. adj.) occupying 
the foremost place (in one's calling or profesaioa)* 

Cp- The first rung of ths ladder. 

The fiist pot-hook on the creae. ^ ^ 

^o. he eame out a< fSs top of hie elast. 
a H« Am kfipat Am part : outatripped ItiuMlf. 
a H« nn ftt <Ae ny* vf\^$pt9d : irith spesd 

tbftt bo could oonguod. 

llob*c«tlodttlA<to)i»fAli«N«, 



Tdp , - Touch 

• 4- To tompi* owl* ; (V. I.) To totter end felL (V, T.) cense 
thus (0 

6* (To*tum) t(ip$y*turvy : (adv.) witk fee&d do^l^iiwarda. 
C|»^ Upaide dowp ; BiggMy-'piggMy (into a tUte of 
confuaion) ; alto, noun la t. e. in uttor oonfuaion* 

c,. Intida outj HoeUt over h«a4. 

^ Toto 1 . In Me: (ad?.) wholly ; altogether. 

In hi* opinion tha Indian who adopU in toio the eultura tha thought, 
tba waya and modat of life of tha weat is •omaihiug artificial-^a mera 
mitvne of a maou who^ aoul haa bacomo artophied laating a mara'anapty 
huak.— L ord KotfAtneHAr. 

*2 To differ ioto cmlo {Lai. eAv,) : By an immenee dia* 
stance. [Lit, by the whole heaven}. 

Toss* 1- up\ (W, r ) decide by ihromng up 

a coin. i. e. by the aide turned up v«ben it falla. 

Hence, the noun in ** To win the U bs.^ # 

2. It U quite a i&is or for^-itiirwhcther be coroes or 

(adj.) i, e. doubtful or uncertiiiti.. * 

It WA» a io»9-up wbathar OljifUtooa reai gned or not, and that, if be did 
it wc*ald break up the bbarai paHy~*Rc79aef.L. 

3 . Xo lost of : (‘V» 1\) Po «waU«>w at one gulp, 

To drmk hnet^ly or one dravght. {Fig.) To despalob 
(any work) rapidly or without apparoot effort. 

4l» To Um oara ; To aaiute by raiaiug them per{)endi' 
cularly with the bladea uppermoat. ^ 

To^Oh 1< To foucA on (or upon) a gubjeot : To treat it 
rather briefly. * 

jf. To toacA e/^ a sketch : To make j[t also, To 

^oucA persona To be more than a match Cor them. 

« 

A To tMtei ytf (»• piotoco, writtoD oodpontion Ac.) To 
;iye toqeiiM to; To oorroot ; To omoiKL 

4< <To keep) in towth vfkk t (To ren,ein) in cympatby or 
^noDi^ oorreepoadMce oiUi (» ponoo) ; oot to oeioe ioob 
orreepoodenoe. 

35 



Touch , SW Tpf 

* 

By mdiog wt to put imrtfilms into .totieli irithT 

jiumi>efI«M pba«efl of humait nattire**Pf6KKiit« 

So^ 0^ of tauch mih^wi having aympaiby or intereonraft 
wiUi , Not well acqaaiuted with. 

a* To touch a ptTBon home ; To ‘affect him with tender 
feeling, To cauee \mu or anger> 

Ho, lo touch him to tbo quick To touch him on a raw or t^snder pw<?. 
tix, To pul to 4h^ touch (i, e. touchstone used for testing 
alloys of gold) : (V. T.) Put to the test; 

Tune after time we fuul him (Kelson) pulling U to the toueh to win aU 
oi 1 He all that ha had alicady gained** PtONEBR 

$. To toiMpiUh. (Fig.) To concerned in trausacliou 
>/ <lubioHS honoHVj or with persona of such character. 

Cp, To stir the mud. 

7. U was /om^A ond ffo : (o) an eicceduigly narrow miss^ 
(»r ucape, So, n near tonoh. 

Cf A close 4iav$, aijuvrrow^r near squeak. A hairbreadth escape 
u-Hsd as adj c g we were tox^h an<f ^all the time [applied to soiacthiug 
'^uoh ua au aeeidont ahich had almost happened). 

Tout* Tout fneembk [Fr.] u, ; the thing viewed as a whok 
(fig) Its geuorel effect. ^ 

iiunt for the remedy that in ite futho-geiipsie contaisa what is called 
tht tout cmmhh of the case :--Db E. B. Nash. 

Town. 1. A man oioiK <otcn ; A liuhionnOe idler in 

a city. 

Thi« it & e&UmportT; d««riptk>a of Lonl Buoufieid'i umvennkm 
iu those diatant da^ys when We a young man about iovtn h# was fa>nt»rg aad 
dressing bis way into eooial faaie«-*^HcssiLt. 

2- T<nv» mijfmn : (o. pi.) Non-meicben kod menbeM 

of t UniTOrsity. ^ • 

Toy. 1. To mate « toy of (« jbobby) : To ooenpy 
oneteit vitb‘(wltftt after Cl » ttiflUiig)M if k were • iotlotto . 

ihtag. ' 

^ AI« 0 , T4 ^oUov M .99Cttj|>aifia ia • (liQiBg owiiiiii 

man r et 



*, 3> To ttg vfUh : To doftl witft in « wanAdr. 

4 «itapljr to^ with a ittb^ect without bdHui^ obl« tu c^o^utratu 

on any tilings « ^ ^ - 

. ^jrA0R 1> /» iracet : tn bartiMl (Lit A Sg)^ 

3% To iiek over tis fi^aM : (fig) To beGOtoo maubordt^ 
Aato or recusaot or rocalcftrant* 

O 

• tl^rack- Iv I am 0/1 /«f (racHi: (Prad adj). it pttrauit 
of h,rn.^ (Fig ) In possessiou of clue to bf« condtKst. 

2* The ^ellot» baa muff (racks : departed quickly. 

3 . The speaker was 0 / (Ae (rack : 46?iated or digresaed 
freiti the auhjecf. 

Gp Off the tt ant; off the traiL 

TtML — 1- 4 trail of tmokt : Line of a cnoke gradually 
etpanding itself. 

2* To fi^lhto in ih (tail of \ To follow behind oi* in ilio 
fear of, (^(g ) To take aa eieample, 

To folh^w in the Wuke nf« To follow intt. 

Train. — 1. To put a scheme in train : in working ordei. 

Cf- to brew a mischief, rebellion ke; To dig a mine* 

Tramp. <-*1. We missed the train and had to (ranp it : 
fFalA on footj trudge [//ts mdeffuite for jonr^ney.) 

2. To go on ike tfamp : To be a Tagabcmd. 

The most etetdy o£ minJe will some times go on tht tramp^^ 

Treat— i To trecft of (» subject) : To d«klf*irttii , To 
dttouss } To bondlo. ' 

(Beware ot of into on. But atter tbe bow IrlMut 'on i* 

ri^t^ UMd*. 0 Heatiee on Algebra]/ 

a i will frtat you to diooer : onpp^ it Bt m/ expenio. 

9> To trewt' oiMMlf to> 

4, Ho KOod treat to tbo ladiol at * KHusid botel * Boro^ 
til ihf exfouMBod Acir ootodiiiMMnt. (bo wrt&doboforo • 

A ebiiiif Is »A ^aii ioodl odor, ' 



3. 1 fm ui n« trim M ir«A tod*j : in'tlw right tUto * 
of^Jtilth. ' ' » • . 

So, J no trim for foo^flag Tjtiton ju^ now, i* or 

tlftto of droM. 

to fnin a fonoii mp : To coiftke him n^t in itm ot 
appeoratfic^, ^ ' 

Trip* 1* To triff oner nn obstacle : To miako a fait^ 
step or et'ombU ovtr ^ 

p, I cat^la Am tripping ia an^ matter, oaioulatioti Ac,: 
de tooted ham iu commijttiog mis takes or moral deviation. 

The Q, D. men tried *to Mch tht iuiprct tripping hot be never 
tuttblfd into tbeir traps. 

'* 3* To trip up a persoo-': To oause him tp fall or 
stumble. 

He was fWpped tip; (Ag) detected in blunder. 

ebould ne?er get <m tog^^ther- GUdctone would alwaye ji>« 
qiiarrelUng with tne, and I ahould be thinking be wanted to trip me vp - 
iijM StAmao KoRTHooTf. 

?• Trw to »n ideal, type, prioeiple eto : Aoou- 
rately eonforunng to. 

Be te Irw to bi« word., 

I|e i. trm to biuMU- edfawiiiK to ki* buiMr »nd 

pnetipke. 

3 Be is a oonsemtiTe ; (uj) unoempronuaina, 

faithful sad loyal. 

(1^. n4 onl; To tht baabhoae. 

Also, ussd as aoan. 

TniBl|f> Abhraviated fataa «f 'triampb.’ The tnntpc art tba 
wtssisg tarda. 

1. Tnu^PhoarJi on# tn»ed np to detmniiae which suit 
tsmpoimrilj rank aboee otbsrs. 

atMa||ahaaiiidhte«sliittfcapn^tater(W.IUIiighliat«I«rd 

d>*aab«Ua*a hafdkehta cartaialygM h/Mof* Waatp-tarit (i. % 
mfm valoabla aaiisteitl.‘-»<<paMi^ ot Ishta. 



Sii fnia 

i. fo piof ose't inadfi-mr^t to tiltHf* dtii io/ttn 
tklwolo raouroe. 

* Tit# Te«W littflog gima dmpmtM '» dvtaraliftfd to jitl^ tiM oriro 
«/ M$ imi trmg^iurdi vrtdi iiia vittf ImiUagV lotwiag, if aol 
pKVtaw, * 

So, T\t Md trump i To be fucky in haVin|jf ^me 
^|luab)e ir^ur<4|t / 

A ]>er8ou turm up a trump i tn4donly of uaeiffteete4ly 
t'>ecott)«Dra nice excellen't fellow, 

TbeM ci^amvUacot iiave turned up t**ump$ i bveOtote imo»t lucll)^. 

4* To jDi^ aperion to Ilis trumpd e To reduce him to hie 
I'ast mource. 

6- The C. 1. 0, ofiHoer trumped up several charges egainst 
that poor fellow : brought false acosusations. 

So, To trump up a story of an excuse: To forge of 
fabricate, 

l^ttomet 1^ He 18 most apt to fr/ote Ate oum trufnpff 
sing^bie own praise; belaud himself* 

So, To be one’s oion trumpeter^ 

C T<^be the trumpet cf hU own tirtuet an ! am myself- ->^S bajc. 

2^ 7rump€i oall m Lit, Call by sound of lli^uropet; (hg) a 
loud ettmmous to urgent and f igorouX action'. Bousmg sound i 
Olanon-ddL 

3* (To speak) immpet-tcu!^utd< with loud igitthds as of a 
WmApet 

hit ttrioee' 

WiU plead, likf aagele, trumpet teugwd tgaiast 
The deep dsmaatiea of his tokingeff --^ax {Use}* 

Tnigf^t frail to (or to) : To place undue reliance oot 
Do sot tnat to ihlf hfohca'resg* {l£f lioed*] 
Aefiwi^loolms&lotlmetep^ piee OtapteaT f 

/Me^alwayf tfwiiseiae^^ ,» 

i good man dUHtld ik 



**» 

Ttf‘ 1< on • K^naont S To P*ft it on. to tMt if 

u fits when received fron n (nilor or seUer. ' * 

2- is DO use OA irith me .- testing mjr i^oves 

(jf toIeretlOD ; oioenmentivg bow ntucb ji oso talet^te (it is 
indefinite for trial.) * 

3 To try bati : To go back. 

We have apptfeqflj uiMeed Uie rsad ; let up ^ it ant V 4<'(iep 
^ uci ^ 

Tub* (To throw) a tub to the uhaUi a aneatin of 
deceiving or eniuianng« 

Senmeo hav« a ru^bom when iliej meet a whale ><40 fling him out au 
empty tub by way of tmu^euieni to divert him from laying vioUot ha»d» 
upon the ahip9 —Swift (Preface.) 

Tug* The tug of war : (Lit) the Jime progieis of a 
contest (fig) The hardest p^rt of ^uy atteoipt or uttdertakmg^ 
ehaip contest ; Tosela 

When Oreeka |oined Greeks fAra was ikt tug of war.— N. Lrk.*^ 

C|W Struggle lor life or death. , , 

Hard koocke, The brant of an aotion^ The crux of a queatiou. 

Tuq 6* 1* His debts wire to the tuue of tea thousand 
l^tipees. To the eerioue or ejeorbitaui amount of. 

Cf Cool ten ihousjmd. 

To change tune ; {Lit) To smg another tune (fig^ 
To Qssume a different stjrle of lattguage or maunef ^naually 
from iasoleut to respectful tone). 

9' Oui of iwi (mth):uot in c^ucidr}* ngreesoent or 

harmony* 

Sweet belle JangledSni of Ssait 

Balia which are naturally of a awa^ tone may be in aucK a i^y 
as to ba euf qf tiwe mtk eaoh other and to har«h*soiiQding>‘-DaiaatoN^ 

The world seem aomehow oat 0/ leti# mi malancUly mark* you as 
hie own tm your ^avery that '"yaant fen have been fMmdng aa 
mount^iaiik whan you were all the only a 
Tou are qpt 0/ twne with youreurreimdkiga 
Ip ianLe tsitb^- 



-Turk «» 

Tttilt* *Po TVm-* ? To biMomi M^a&t Uke ♦!» t '»*'• 
A promwbial ykitse for any ebanfeof «OBdition/or#/l« ttwof-' 
•ufeed OBpe^ly of etuinginf ono’t ivligion^ , 

If ik» mt of my fcfrlune fum Tsu*! witk m«!^8iiAic« 

TfUm* dtnwting t^nyabM both Wid Xtttrin*- 

bHtve ua«»*^Kote the folloTving linked tog#ih«r ib «epftr«iB brgcketa . 

• Milk by long OBpotaio will turn «our. (V* I ) ) 

IjODg exponuro will lBr» milk «<«ir (V*T. ) ) 

lf»* boiid lift* turrnd with eneoew* (V. I.)^ 

SucceHi hiM iutned bin bead (V. T.)J inlatuated him with elation. ^ ' 

I lurfiid pale at the thought— *(V . I.) | 

Xhe^wy thought <ttrncd me ^le. (V. T.) J 

1. To turn (Aout : (V. I ) To face about [^It^ue mp\m 
^iiotlior direction. Cp. To turn round. 

2, To^«r» Oi/n/X (V. T») To expel frooi gome place .t 

office, * 

He waft (uruid adii/t in ihf wo»‘W : Thrown upon hift own reftowroee. 

So, To turn amy a person . (V* T.) To dismies, discharge, 
or discard. ^ 

Cp. To turn out. 

3* To turn the hack : (V. 1 ) To flee, 

4- He lurnfd hit back upon me : (Vt T.) eeaeed to ibow 
his former favour , t(f withdraw his assistance, 

ft. To turn dmon (dame or gas) : TiTreduee It by taraiog 
lhetsp(V. T). 

(See turn tf end turn on Infra], ^ 

0. He turned a itaf tar <e my entreaties : Refoetd to 
oompiy with; djd not pay any the slightest attedtion to. 

* Contra. To give ear to, 

• ' 7- He usually tarnt in (V. 1.) at 9 p. m. Bsturas hotiis 
«* adv « inHwardt) ; goes to bsd. 

0. To tifrtt^(gss, vstsi;orsny]iqaid)[7, TJTo^ht 
off by means <ff a sidp book. 

Osnkw. To tun on ( « To gfw ftee passdgs to by inming 
ths cook or tap.) 



Turn wo ' Tuffl 

Httisoroualy/To tvm o» iht tntfAr vorh : 'To Vi(ui t« cry,. 
(«•• $urn down inpra.) 

8a. The priutcf ttmud t>ff 1000 wpWl ^ (V- X ) ProduMd. 
to complete the required uumber. 

Cp. tttm out. 

(V. L) The road tufm of lo the right : ditergei. 

10. I am coir turned of 66 i. e Hare pasted this agt' 
[This toeaoiug is restricted to the pae 9 ittform\ * 

Alia contracted into **I am now turned sitty sir. 

K msa who, when tu^*ntd could 0p6ak from tho dusk ef a sum* 

nier evoning to the dawn of a suinmer morning waa oertainljr no common 
pei funner on the parliatnentary stage — RcaSBLL (on i>erd PalMertton). 

11 To turn on [see Turn off]. ^ 

To depend on. To hinge upon, alao, To become antagouistio 
01 iiiiniical to, * 

Rrery thing ftimf on his reply to my letter. 

That aooocKlreUy friend of mine did not feel the iMst oomponetion to 
tuin on (or againat) me in this my sad bewilderment [a tudden change to 
/tontdi attitude is implied]* 

12. To turn out ; (V. I.) To djsmise (a person) from liis* 
ofiipe. To espri; To cashier (a military officer). (V. 1.) 
prova in the sequel or result; to be ; Tq- result in being. 

The eifperiment turned out well i. e. was a suceeift. The affair turned 
cut better : ended in better result. The tidings fumed okI to be correct. 

Bulr for this one untimely aet*baek ail might bare fumed oaf difTerently 

Alee, At thC bugle call only SO men fumed out : imembied. 

13. To fill ft round: (V. I.) JCti to faos frioiri. (fig) 
adopt new opiniuna To take to a ww oounm olf aoiton or poke/ 
(^toundMe adf.) 

14 Tfiurn oter : (Y. I.) To ofatnge the ^poaiUoii of tha* 
ttqpp boitotiii^ or sidsc To be upset. 

<V. T.) He tufmi mr Be. S0O ftotti this job t Istoi; 
Alsoi To turn over the leaves (as of a book). 

Ileuce, To turn oteraftw taf : [See Leaf). 



twi^ 'III’ fv^, 

. tdk$ M (V. X.} w tlM mu» <»)wt 

.tfi*. To /urn (•!< [oM T*it) 

ISb. To*«un» tkt »tai » ; Lit TO|fMMo 0|tt 
bklooeo go iowor, (^) f o gifo oupni^rityi To* dAeidlo o jalotiOB 
(i^hich'iB iwidipa^) one eky ot onotbBr. [eee Sonle]. 

•i9* Thoogh keeidy eipeotod he did wt twm tgi : (V. t<) 
•Make or put iuJMe eppekmee. Appekr. , 

TiM*'prop«r op|iortaiil9 up -*£bippta ilwM. 

Vr, Hicair^wu^HMtellf hepetal and mitiag toraoaMthiag (»ti«r*iep> 

(V. T.) To dig up (ee soil for ploagbutg), (noun) A^ttru \ij> 
of the die : a game of ehance. 

It H oftoB'a turn uptfO/t iit, in the gaaUiag fnakt ol fata whether 
* aihturid geniui thml^tutn out a grgti rogpie or a groti pool. 

The following oombiuatiana with “Turn^ as nouu 
< « cbengod direction^ iituation, or Uudtncy) are uaeful to note* 

(cf) At ^^ery <i*m ; (idv*) Ever/whore ; IrcqneuUy. t> 
flilA WAT has been ad Eogfo«tr*A War , you tee thiir triutophi at mry 
n — Sm J, MiAFoa 

Tho uttet ib doat to a turn * {ad?.) Eoou(^ Asd not too much* 
Cp. To A nioat/e 
- (cj To do one a pood turn ; aanriooi 
ff(d) To do ono • liad oe an iit turn : Dkmniea , lo pwy. 
to, I Thio will icrvf AHiwor my purpOM, 

(/) The path h full ef ^rni and tvfUtM ; ho nda tud wfndiDgA 
(g) A turn o//»ftnno’t wheel at cluuigo of luolc. 

{k) The matter foo^ a /aPOuraiU turn AMumed a^new pWot 
iipiet* (If &^*Fhe idiom doee ndt alio# of lake btiog 
« dbA«ifBd*^ieto Ainnme"ja 
^ W Wirfrf«dlAo/rAin«o#iwa#i»^:i^ 
dl The milk ta on the turn ; fmA tumliig aour. 

[1^ l^UilMwtlm^ifltkefaik; Alnd^ 

"H. ft^UtwA Milling (|d.)«4work AtteniAt«|>, 

OM*|liiHi;Ew^erAl(etelliM«on^ 

mhkuipnmA. ^ 

tt'jmt ipkkh. it «Bi he- ««t f( pMW 



Turn 

(m) Tcvq rII wilt get ;«Mir ikSttinlitHit 1 ]kUI 

^Uke m turn .maiUrs U;iat liav^ cftaaed Lord Ctir;»ofi *9 
( . tbelr. ttiru ba» euine) ^ 

To evfiiy oae ft tbtm luoroeoary WdaTim^m i» li^r W» 

(i. e. aiMsoeitsillljr) —Lamb. ’ 

Our vfork in to fccSifi citisena iwr « fiee not olerka whoa* valuo ^ 
liea iu tbeir aervifity and arhoae aim la to become pOHj 
tkvXH in their turn.---U.ttS, BfOAKf . • 

^aiiera poliiicab aooiaL religiottS, artiatic, attd 4 ^iDduatHal« 4Ulm<el 
bia ( tbe^rawu Princtf'a) Att«Dtiun in turn — Tiuisi^ ^ 

(fi). Bjjftttrnsi (adv) aliejrnatelj; one after aoother Iu 
rOlaticwj. 

In blowing hot and cold one U farouraUe and iiafanouraVle hy tufus^ 
Of (To work) turn and tarn about (ade.) alternately* (To 
intich and watch : (ativ.) Taking aUeriiate •n atehes, 

18 . Turning point : The p nut at*' which a decmve C/tange 
. takes {ilace- 

In September 1812 the Frendi army entered Moacow A month 
later they eWuated the smoking rums of the city and bagai) that retreat 
wbtch proved the turning point in the fortunes of Napoleon.^PhOriilRO. 
j be adhesion of the new ally is the turning point ot the war. 

So, criais (of a disease); Tide (ofacareei). 

19. This la a mll-Utrued phrase . Klegautly fprined* 
Turtl#^ To turn (f4e) tnrilef (V. 1.) To capsiae (a« 

turtles do wheu struck or threatened to be attack)* 

Ihednvrrwbo has had two prior narrow eaoapea when aiQareU 
c^iigint burned turtle ;a seriously inured -LSAOim* 

Tw^^dle* TmedMam and T\mdledtt\ (Difference 
between) two things wbuh diftVr <Mi]y m 

Ktclude Hotnerule and tb^ere b hardly the di^Bt^Dce^ USeidMuih 
t^dledei her w ecu the two ties » 

IHstinctlon witbbui difTenuioe (aeu DtHiiiclioti)# 

XJ 

VfiOtkKft. to * «|)e:oiS<] { «> that) jSftttenos <UKitlo« 

•ti 



osft't BOti) ia talMO 

llaiDMMm.4^ 

V. Ifotfoet*. fcMT him of grws- 

tofW «oul» • 

Tw not yoar tr«ipaM« hn% pif . 

i ft. Oft Qc^ ;Co>,j«oo<&e {rw « 9 ttl Uy luiftgining to yoixrfkftVI tlt«t it im 
i^ot yoof 4li tiot ftfty Wftdnofts oaU* ftkuitl ii> U»i* WAy.— 

To tolftoe pm»^ w-ifcl»( thft tU»ttgUt or Idea). 

' 011. Somo t>ft-u«ftd opwMouM with ti» pri'tv to 

jrords . o * 

J. This U im6ecom«ij; gentleman (prop), 

2. The atatftiiieut ia ntuleMrmng of beli'jf (pre<i adj). 

9* He uttered those wqrds in on unguaidid momfrd f"adv ) 
vbeu he isaa ^ hh guard : unprepartd against his oan iin| u) 
409; iboughtleasljrp luoaiilioasly» . 

4» This ie the most unimdiat out of alh as iofi^cted l»y 

one* a dearest friend. 

(Sliftlc«Ap«rtati UM of double stiperlfttivo,] 

An un/oaked^fgr incident : ( uli) unexpected. 

0. Ue is itrueUiled in hig mind ; liable to cbetige his 
.opinion; vactliating. 

^ 7 . unsj^Wnp /ionJ: (ads) Liberally; unstintedly, 

r JCp. Wiilidtit stint or treasure. 

'4- Vnmpt ,{ad)) gramaticwlly mu/epi farm no one 
shedding tears for him. * To weep* is (V. 1.), so m order to lie 
,used in the pai^iYe form the prepcif>;t'on ought {pjfnllow. 

Tbs wretidif eoncftaterod sH in jislf sh<»il %*> down 

To thft vi)« dust wfa«Do<k b« sprung 

Unw^t tttt|ickiiau<’ftd and utwun^ --«QcotT*s Lat. * 

to oombioatioft as pri^itioti It is oppo«sd u 
over*’ sft, Wft ovmr^nrond and undsr 

). i an Uisptrcnrid influence of a thwcMin^ 

S ure, 

%. tfndkr-Hud |isrioii : a dwarf not up to the nornne 



3. Uttdtr-teach » : ga nslltr *t g’MbecA! 

CTuless. or oscopt 

t/nltis €knd uniU : [atongthefi^ folrm' cf word.] 

tfontra : Md who^. 

tfp. t it 11 all up (or over); It is indefinite fiir sliuetton 
of AfiVini geaerally (ptwd. edj): compkUlp ra^tnW. Jftula 

aii(4deBtractini]. « 

а. Xjf IS al/ tip with the viUaim : They are in ^ liopelm 
situation « 

But, up mth pou , (Imp nit>pd) CTet up. (foktte, *dowa' 
vvith him*(kill him), 

3‘ To come up wtlh a persou (in a journey, ride, oonipeti- 
tion Ac.) (V T ) To oveitake. 

4* Tbe time it up . The alhmd time is pakt (over}'ar 
exhausted. 

б. Op and about, (pied adj.) JRtww from bed and moving 
about* 

So, up oHd dotnp • out of bed and actively engaged m irtnn# 
wuik. 

L«t ua Uian b« up and <fo«ny« 

With A heart for aoj fate* ^ 

StiU achieviug, atiU purauiiig, 

Learu to labour aud to wut,— LoaorSLLOw. 

Cffi, Ploi^ de^, adiiU the aluggard aleap.-* B Kaaif ttTN, 

Up in atnti ; [See Arm.] 

7 DtspSiieanes are now mOvtn^ anU dowU : (adv) 
Here and there, lu etery direbtion. 

S. The up9' amS doumk : (£ti k Jip) Rise and fa}i*(clf 
{hurties). So, (of life) alternate sliecesa and ftiiltyre. Proap&rii/^ 
aud advereity. VioiesituffM: Cp. Foittxtie''a wbM. 

• * e btni'be^ 

A mad that j^ereanf'a mud retaarda 

STaaS wen With a^oat tlmak|.--4M[aA fSu)^ 

^ (a) tip to (a definiU time) t 



fw 

i"VnfSl" m |»Mw<i.liw 4*f 

jto wlieh H ii MW(4iH to^ eortnl ftkd tulkjvtt,**/. Qjhuvm.} 

.(t) B* l|TC« ifp to hi! ioooMiM ; ^ tiia fwrtlitoli Uatit of 
^Ui MraiBi^ L «, o^di dK. * , 

(e) Ido D0( Ml up* to iMTjlj fit » »}> to jlMy tliiDg : 

to it; dbSiit to ouiy it out. 

What trioko htvo jroo booo to T (i. orplojing ) 

* [N, fi.— "up to •* ougogad ia op about to do or to eondiUoo 

^orj Diitrantiaj^ nitp i^Mtaooampliabed at * Yemd ia. 

If4 I7p fo ifais : (adj) /uUp abraaafc of tbo prosont 
raquiremattta and aurroundiog^ 

Tba war la fiijbad up r>tt tlna mont up khdata liMa-^STartsaiaM. 

Aa edition ol abooM Ac. 

tin Uie axproMiont : Ue ia potted up (o date» the adiiion ia Wugjii up 
lo date; no byplieii la to be uaed aa ** up ** ia joined witb ** poated *^] 

Cf. Brouafat down to t|ie preaent tune. 

irpai. Vpa* tree : o troe of Joro yielding « poi<ionous top 
pbow exiioloiiont voto furmtr); boiievod to bo dottructive of 
wboteror oomo uudor ito broaobts [Tbo eonib|a«tioii io often 
UMd iigurotifely]. 

Iraluid i. tkodowwl ud bH|^U4 b; •> <rM.>4yo4MiOHt. 

* 1- To be« upeidee with o porton : on on egual 

footing With bin. 

t" • ” <• odrerbUl tnSs m in " toWMrd* ’’ Inmrie, needh friewte he J 
a. (To tij^n) uptide down : (odr) In oomploto diterdfr. 
Tops/ tarty : Lit lartrtod ( - up— »o— <)ofn|.)] * 

Slst^ f«H. .fUtrwwd. » wbool Mlow rwnwo b o ^ ' w l fMfpg Wiilifoi 
pi.4bti>lMtiim IU«giw MjMAbdbwoud dodin. to drink * oeorm tout 
pnpidiS^anMnu;. 


0M 1 O/ net • (odj) awful ; oagnBroIy, oj no utei 
qoito'twetad. * 

% Cm and leoiif : (o) BtteUiBitd outtoa. 

1 * TodtbwtorTojMWf 

uMlhithiam, 



Ush0r 


m 

I w«i« in to bit pretonce. * 

The f>eai of thunder threetenii to u$hsr in ^ Dnf of Judgmenlt^ 
f aui hi the back end litnbe ut^rt in hvm and emnH 
A hue light tnorniifg uthend in nn eseiting ^ 

2 , To permt out. 

bowa aaseut and n^hen the wornno juteKE.se^, 

“V*- 


VslitI tn vfiin : (w\v) To n^i porp«>ae ; withottt 

the Tj nd keep the city, the watohmin waketh in v<ttn, 

Kxcppt thrt Lord bnild the irouee they labour in vain that build it. 

Vantage The van/ngf (/round: Pusitioti or opportuinty 
on \vhich one hey the ndruntage (o7tr otbere). 

|dea**'ne i*» ooTiparable to the ^itauding upon the vxntuge ground 

o( ti uih. 

Cp. C »igne of viuUge To got to the windward of ; To iiave th^s 
* tteallHM* gauxo of, ' 

Variance* To be at variance {ivith) : DIsagreeiug ; 
Diffenng; in diapuie, Inconsigteut, Iiicotigriioit^. 

Varnish* To vnmish riijhL and p^izle wrong . (V. I ) To 
qtuhble; To i>revarkjate. 

Veer. He hfw veered round (V. I.) Changed hie mliad ; 
Taken the oppoeite view or side. 

[i/ef from wind ohangiug], 

Vea h A woman iakee ihe VCf( • WDOLVUfW W MUU, 

^ 2* Segoni tU veil: (peed ad]) on the other aide of de«tif> 

In the neit world. Dead and gone. ^ ** 

AJU my true frienOi are Inyond the oeU-^There k ael ejM left be 

w tiow,‘--<eia J« HTwiaKs. 

Oeatra lo th« lead of tkt Hriag. ^ 

3. Ut ue draw a veitavtr thiongly md 
ittcidenl (V, T#} conceal ; mwt 



v««n . Viwt 

^ « 

the ei^tde tendeficy or ♦ 

*2 I ttm not »» the vein for ijoiog out ' (Vfi|»0!iod«v 
Ift the mood of humour^ 

V0llg0a]lC6« i To erp lo v£?^aft«e» t. e, To 

Will eiid invfike divme rttribation. 

• 3« mn^eance (ftlv) la a higher degrog than wae ^ 

Pjf j • III tbo fnlloHi «©aae * 

l{ef« \9 packing te»|k ratgmm — ba 
H*r« in GtfMUftV) kuUurc wUh ^ ungtwce -'SriTWMfAV 
A hiiudr«d yoaN ago tho dramatic critic oa<ihj cruiCHo mik a vengeance 
Cj^A With % wttnoifi^ In^yeeUii 

[ffote A pemn (ak^ tmfevu r oil » wronig door f<tr the wrong* done 
hi 0, or reveogoii himelfw htin ] 

V61lttir0« 1 a ventme (ad?) At raadom. 

2> To bmtun on oi npoii a thing . To venture to do it^ 


Verbuta* f^erdum ia/> • [Au abbreviated form of the 
I*»tni veibtttn $ap word la aufficieut for a wise man] 

From oue word or a hiut a reall/ wiae man rufera the lightful 
meaning. 

Verges I This ftep vergef on deetruotion clotelf 
approaches. 

fir On the verge of rum or deatrnctioa on the brink or 
border of. 

la eSrly lik Ihomu Chalaent had hovered o» the tergt of ethetim,*--? 

VMt, i Law bu v»t«i iftt fomr of ooDfenring dogma 
ia tin tioaK>h(uif«Uor of tba omiTenit/. ‘ 

a Jmw bafOrMilaif tke ain tkvut/ior iritii Cm powor. 

8. V(ute4 n 0 ht or ^temt or utvifi Alt launodiaM jCr«( 
nght 4 m, of poHM((oi> tob|0^ to no ooatiBgOMi'. 


% 


The ihabear party l» fuUy aware that lead veorfeakiiSim cao only be 
iatlwt«rtbi<ifti«iiM«*piiw«la) i#ad satMa^ 

aTltalMOMiit|f»— lb Xastmeok 



m v«giit 

la fraaea^^ug 

(0 U aatMylgfuirwI. -*-Ea<MiiaiUiAa. 

The vuM iaatreHf al Ike ladiaa kanwaeraey arf la 

[AIm, •«• the iiac^Mlaa ^tader *^ai) Qaet'^) 

ThM reforxBi bm beiii top bap deUi|id Meoaat ef Hi# aai^lbiig' 
new of ihoift wke haao bM la ^poirar to^rl wilhfiiffd ri^hd mid pnj%^ 
RaviiW. ft 

\ I* Jiava ior heap) i|E viiiM : witkiQ range* 

of eight. ^ 

(To preaeuiaay ihipg) io mie : to the eight. 

IfOte the oaiqnon of ike artiele is (I). 

' 3. W^h thb 1^ 4 • for the purpoee of. Cp. with pa 
,eye to. - ' . " 

4 . With a view to or la view to : fp or^er to obtain some 
object in thf fiUure [A noun not an InUnittve followe ae object] 

Chriat coeainaad^d kia fini lollowera to heei the sick tad give ttm«, 
,but Hecommiiaiie the Chrintiens of thie ege^if we mey use the «lc|ireeti«;«, 
to ioveetigiite the ceueee of all phyeteal ovti to naiiter the aeieDte of beahh, 
to eoaidder the queetioa of edacAtion leitk a e»fii to healthy the queetios of 
labour vtith a eiov to health* the queattoa of tr^de wifd a vi&m fo health. 

Cerecloth it a obih dipped in wH and uaed for wrapping corpeea te 
with a view fe their preeervation. 

Aot BOW wild a vkm to than.^Bisaor Wi^^mroaoi (iq QUdatone). 

^ tn tUtt of: cootidatiBg (be prm»l etate of (bioge, 

feeding * 0 . 

/• riM»^rM«(4««eleBMMta «• 4o Ml tUak (h. •Mi.bl., 
Tb^ good* intended fornkereen win.: (predtdj) 
oot te be omo; esbibited. 

Virte#- 1‘ Bjrerl»*»rm*^« JWWW-; Onaeetrengtfaof. 

Tb.pMb.|tee(tib^d.f <Mr«<ii«wAMi/tiMir milO, Ihetr Hce&r 
lat^ertMH. i^Omr ptefteriMMl Mba.l«Hmp,e InwI^bM. ime i»*t|s« 
Uf* if dw Chiirdk.— jttlMHt. 

n fb mole • «if<M ^ w i py i o i {1^^ Veomit;]. 

1. /• eegn* (or feebioi^ (edj) Pnrnlest or 
wanv$. {Tebeiii WBoefV. I.l«To 

ObUkin. Ttt 



V i* , * V 

Mtai ‘ 

iMi to^ «fK(i bi 9» 

' yioi6l0> !• ^ mhM/ v*^ : i, «. Af MiwotflNMi; 

* S. TiMit i<tflaii4«of«(w t«w»: I. «. of ^Mth. 

liSI tmd Minw m<c« to whiek «• miut all on« day Hum wkkiN 
iund to Idn **0 oiim ” wld Im wtah— Twiea (ou DieliMa), 

V0him0> To vof»vi>< (for ) : <V. 1.) To be fiiny 
eigaifieKOt of; to be o^iwulanl evidenee (of). 

Mlomt* ia tovour o( 4 >om wbo brought the iniUtutioB iato ito 
laniMAt atat«,<-<ht«ostout. 

That h< ^00 oBtiue oodor oaeb grove provaeotlaa ipMl* vefMue fiir 
hkforbewoRoe^ a 

Helens" if iiu» ftfty, tuft te [ VohimM (fidt ) m Volumlmonfii]* 

•W". 

Tbe vft : The myetory of eiiitenee : The 
etenuJ queatioae wbeuoe I esd why f e^d wbiUwr 1. 

Wttifil* Tbe tmd tirtjn : deetitute penone with no 
nettled honte nor meene of eubawteDoe. Eap. uttowned and 
abendoned ebildrea ; trastrele. 

SCMt dndNit Odda «ttd aide. 

Wii|> !• To itoiil ^poR (oaoelty » •nperior*petwm} .* Tb 
git* » fbfttdl ealL 

. Ataoioeaaelifto ewmaai^m^ of (any ihh»od)» 

,j|’ ..tktboattiiiiNMiby4^): lo ottenilbwei. 
i. or fey ^ mk far {m *amy)i To He In 

•wJtegliler»e«^|wJtoOtt^ «o. ^To wafeuaeade. T« woyl«y 

(%| to iwifoe ar.aiilw hedd^e oitempte, , 

t ' tlWbi* Af jpiidl.) f<dl^wi]tg bebiodf fo ^ 

M 



Walk 


M9 


Walk*--1. I Walhd him f^g ftli Agit ; tifr4 Um mit ^ 

2. *A mthoter {n,) A victory gamfrd frlt&out ml 
•ompetHfon. r 

It would b«« corUid WNtI If I Would do, th«m Ibo fiouour <4 eomh^ 
forwMd. Ttkoru would fa« littlu troubK md it would idmott w 
Sift H. HftWXiftft 

S09 A nde over. Cp. To win at a cftotet. 

« 

Wall- I To to thi mil : (V. I ) To gat the %.orftt of 
a oonteat. To l>o wornted or mined To be pushed uaide. 

Tha woftkett gof$ to tkt tm/Z.-^SuAK* 

Thtra wm a bitcli ftume whore whirh M>on dootioped Into 0 opHt ; aw 
It wfto certain lome of qa nuat go to the ttwff.— Sa* If 

2* To push or thrust (a pet urn) to tks mall : To orueh hf 
superior force. 

Cp* To dnvo into^ a cornof y Tu wnor* 

3* To have one’s batk to the mall : To make a determined 
stand. 

So, mtth one*§ hack to the wall ; (adv) alone against odds. 

With our bach to tie umff and believing in the juailee of oar cauee, 
each one of ue must fight on to the en«l -«*ll aiisral Haio. ^ 

Cp. BrottglU to 

e> To rvn ent’t htad apatntf a wil ; To Attempt 
kiipoMibilities. 

a Wall* hat* tart: peowbljr ibtra«t« went lieUtt«n 

•ubMiie the room, EaTN4rop(>en ney ovetheer. 

* 

6. l/andftriht^ o» tht waH : [See UeudwritiBg]. 

Walnut* U* wofjmir* oiKt tlr wuw ; At deetfrt. 

[Yennyeoii ueed *eofoee’ imteed «l *'«ver" In Ute MiHet^e 
ibenghter] ; lu poet-pnadiel telk -or i|>eech. " 

Wane. Hie inSttcoM !• m UeMiw(«(ij|): enuSiifi 

4««)intng, dtfbnaelRg. 

, 1lMreww*ti«w«AAAa«|^1IW]p^^ i* n#>W(le g i»w«» 

Me e«w.w-sti J, Ibitox, 



•Mtitt 'Wt 

y/titt* i Itagbnid 19 at mr i({^ CNrinnM^I ' 

*hi hMtititiw wiUi, * 

‘ d, toiNvIfiMn'ffiildragtiliti: To irage«HrwM«r|ig|^ 

^ mMaiMiioaril 

n|i])rMMiMi " I ’Bcno 8(«iio» 

d. To pat on tkt mepaiat :{ Snvn|M uninllj point (Itoir 
body before battle]. (%) Te dreee euedelf up itt an attraulire olf 
gorgai’Ua foehion for a purpose. e 

Cf Fill) fig ; Full dreaa 

Ward* To word of a Mow : (V T.) To parry; (fig a 
danger or tnlechatioe)' To areii ; To keep off« 

Waab. I Ttiw#A0ai^«Aaa4foof(V. l\)[SeeHaud]. 

% To muth Que*t hnm m To disouta uu^ 

pWa^aUt domestic quaircle Itefore strangers^ 

Contra t W««k one*# dirty htt«a at bom# ' To keep quiet about luok 
qtierrelt* 

Cp. dki^bQU in on«*e cupboard. 

3* Tiiai aif unsetit wont muA : will not bear eiaminatioo. 

Ooatva i To bold water ; To peie muster. 

WMte. I Tn hp (d country) wjr/i : (Y. T.) To 
derutate ; To dcpmdntc; To dwpoil. 

3. To rum to roatu : (V. I.) To be VMted or bcooiM 
otclew from wutt of cnr« or ckill. 

Moeh oT th* w»t«rmppU.d bjr ^ Bowd rOM U motU, 

AH ttw «Ma aad ttiMtioa I bMiPwwl upoa bioi luM Om to iwMtp 

3 Ttw Inod Sot umlo : it uncuHirnted. 
ilMtee, th* now * ''A droopnaMospudinf totlM ikii«/'>-Ck>UMnm 
, lYiacte botket at wmU paptr 6 wi» l ; ou* into wbioh 

ptperp Orondy and vliioti fa*r« booomo tuMloM wMt« 
odd* nad oadd) nm tiiipwn. 

'' fUjp fP»«MMliBto)aecip<lMap. 

Wtteh. t (tk dgbt) *Mkk atti aatoA t (adry In 
idtonu^ «nti«liMn{TlM npoldtiim ingid^ O^rdcn 

Mi4 ^ k- , 



W«t«H , HI 

f ^ 

To be o« tUt toateh : (pred a4j) wakefu!; Tigitent. < 
8< 'To be OH tie toatfA for t tbiag (u opportuaity); To 
wait for It aa belng^ eupteftd. ' 

Tu look out for. I 

4* To ttalcA oae'l tinu ; Ta wait for the ri^t tiiae. 

(> W»tcb lor y* know not <A# ^ 

6« I wtej* tbftt minor girl ; Hare protaotion of hejr^ 
8be ia my ward ; I her guardiq.n, 

0. Sacrifice Is the of the day . a abort phrase 

etpreaaive of the ruling princ#p/e Cf a party, community <fec. 

7 , (To keep) u^IcA and! toard : [A couple uaed for 
empbaaia] ' A guardian’a pontroh 

Water* L To thraw cold mtft on (a aoheme. project, 
eulerpMse Ac ) [See Cold] 

tJ* Of the first icatcr: of the finest quality or hig|ieat typo* 
[It waa supposed that eertuin kind of water conferred trana^ 
parency on gems to which tlieir hnliianey ia due]* 

Mr* H«me» wm a diner out of the frit too ter --<Ro8aat^. 

Palmer, the Rugeley i»oiioner, waa a sperting man of the hrti mter, 

Trouafered from persona to things, 0 g. an achievement cf 
the ^ret m(cr; also f fUceiiouefy) a blunder 0 / ifu first tocUcr Ac, 
[See Fuat (6)]. 

3^ This atatement or argument will not hold ufcler 
[See Hold]. ^ 

Wa* 1. Power er tnflaenoe wom and wam ; undergo 
alterniakioa of itipraase end decrease* 

I seek net to mt» great by other^s , 

Cf, H^Ubaadfiow. VicMiudea of fortant. 

2* They have w^xed fat and TUVongh elaHon 

wilh too great prospetity ha?f beooiM haughty md nmnana- 
gvabie (Ueut* (Ifi)]* 

Wky« 1 ^ ^ ^9 ^hemMafiid willi yonr dondiiett 

Mt) To a certain degree; tomewbat) la one keipHtr 



/• a th* ti^aiiiuni (of Lord tt a *w||ttiiat'~'l ^ 

H ihwe jtt a : {S^ Ooo^}. ^ 

• 8^ ^ W^l efttatilisbed in bnfineM my frteurf M a 

fair my af tuiviiig (or to bavo) a prospomis caroor.^ barm| a 
good chance lo? ; teiy Hjfaly (to). 

G|p» To bid btir {S«« Fftlr*] 

* 4 * it# pot me in tiie way of ooinpldting thii work : fn a 
(atrourablo position : gate uie opportune help tomrcla« 

lii<t the aocial bring with It an^ thing in the mg o/aaoiad 

Amalioration I 


I am «\^iiBoiotia of iha jaimouat aupenority of ludUtia to Eaglathmaa 
(n the mg <;/ acquiring furoign litinguag«a.*-*a. C. WtiiTWoam 

AtaOi H« did tbia tfi the mif pf buHneei t in its ordinary oonrM» 

Th« wy fact that hnoian life, etetl itbbrt Hiod on the tOfiat eiaaHid 
stage and enrkbad by all faSottnng circittntUntes» it ao transient and fiail 
and hcnitad a thing should inspire One [Quean Victoria} to take it wort 
rerivfusty to use it wore diligently, to eatraui from it srhstevar it IS oapjilila 
of yielding iti the ttrty. not c/ enj<tymtnt, but 0/ «ersice.-^}iCtaftri. 

5 (To })& or dtaud) m ihr my of: scrtitig M or proviiig 

an oliDtaole (to), 

6 * Sg mg at ttficlc befcrd *^*way**] aa aubstituto fulr. 
As Wing* 

Many members rfstgned bg mg 0/ profait againat tliS mSaaura 
Kanncra ibust adorn ^ no ledge, and amhoth its aray through the 
a «>rld. Like a great rough diamuud| tt may do very well in a akahi bg 
0/ tiunuaity, and also ler its tatnnaic oalUf.'^LoBD Cuarratrillid^ 

Ala«:»i Ho came by way of Delhi, i. a. sia. 

7. Sg ikt * 9 Mg : (td*) during journej ht otie goen. 


The hero of Virgira poexUs Who oama to Italy aftar the fn^I ol Troy 
pisaed through Tarioue adtentstrea bg the may. -^Ctb. 

* Al»d (CouJ* at iiuwtt&g tu tutidtota) or irreltvaot tomarkli 

Of tbu lao&iuty* Mt lUtt bHillaUi tiffaua, wtuii, ly tht vmg, wm 


of tb« liaWotoitjr at OiflMlsOi it i» robtod Uut So.— ftotmuu 

^ qp. (Mtr JOglmH. 

e tbo irork u o» fAo Png : (pc«d tdj) jptofroitisji' 

tdratmag tovstdt ilt 



W«ur . w* 

9. The mty i (prtd juet ttie oppoeite. 

B«{<tra iw UmoM) died, in Uk« atboM bow at i«Miv and | batiWa in, 
iht «(h«r bottMi, tba rale |taa M* a«|«r aMf ’-‘V. BvowMr * 

X0, Ont tkt'nta ^ : <ti4i) Estmo^iniury; i^^anrbpUe. 

Tbit it n<)ihing a«l tf tie wup. (Uwall/ witb Mgatqra], 

H» livat in an tut inf-the way Mrnar vr a<«k j retBOit^ atelniladi. 

$ 0 , To }>«< mmlf vat of tie toatf : To ioeopTeiiknoe fof (|{|t 
fake of ftiiotiierf ^ 

t ' 

11, 'ToJInd onfetfiayto {or into): (Conttite) To mcb; 
nryivo »t. 

Tt it a nattarof taagratuUtion that (ba iluni^i^ of Tafora tuura 
foitjui tktw wny t» the oiiuda of thinking JapaoMt.— Pjtor. Htaott. 

Hat ciimiption (biitwry) found it* leay to the teat of Jadgamant t 

A kiad of PtDtliaiam hoe found iu way ittfo tooai religtout and pbilo*^ 
aophUnl lyrtanit . Buddhitm and Hutduwm pertaka of tbit dootrina. 

t knaw now tliat all my Bptom wipningt had found tkdr muf onoa 
more tulo lb« kaopar’a poekat,— S ib Q. Uavxrna. 

12 To^wm trap : (V. I.) [See Uire]. 

Uar anger might ha avhduad annngh to fine troy to her uanally etroq|; 
aanta of famdy dacoi-um.— Qaonm £uur 

13- To JO tkevty of allJUth' To 4ie. (“Way" if t)ie 
nognete olijeot of 'go" V. I.] 

So, To JO Mr MMjf of the earth (or of f'ature). 

14. To JO ona’t way : To depart. Xo »et oyt. 

ITa are arrant knaraa aU j baliave ncajn of ua. (7a tty waya to nonnary 

Alee, Te ikiilow one*« own eettyled o|>iuio9. ipelioftion^ gv 
fftoojr. To fot independeotljr. 

Cp, To tfke one's vaj. 

15. To tnako one's (own) sraj.* To 4nd asd lAfp a 
fucereg^i/ career (through di$oaltiss) Toadvaoee injiife hj poe$ 
•HirWefiiotts. Toptospsr, 

|5a. To auie woy far: To atep aside so f» -to idlMr 
auMfthet to pat*. Alao fig. 

latietsoswif fias^oedOesttfieiNw fir sesss eftar Ooeent' 

wwotf «>Emawu» * TogjlTt^<oi;tl^ 


V 



1 $. Td Md (fig) {tee 

>7- 1V> |>a# ^ (utty ^ng «i rtComi (mMm 

.M the wa^yV % 

ThAf^rpMaC th« AlU|iitttli«iriri«t0yW iMf /orwi iKtafv 
nyaUfflu 

f Aift <t^ Magm WM Mai(W U wti^; t^prupmt^^ * 
{>ut»Hd ualoidL M H l9tr% fat tii« blow U»«t wta iaioniled to bo doUtwMf 
la To %0en<i m€*$ : To go; To walkUe^^go ouo^a waj* 

Jk till K^oub WM wfjub*^ Au wai^ ilowly ftlong tbo roid wiUi a jCaw 
JkiiQtn of io Uia ftuod « 

19 , lf«xya and mtaM : Methods of providing money all 
dimmed likod resorted to by fiBinoiitl minttiers of sUte, Money 
friatters. 

Weak 1 The te^aktr tex : women generally. 

% Onii mdc pottU (or) sti^: certain uf^tknm 0 / chira^Uf 
^disaSliog onfs from resmting inflaanees or temptations. 

3* He M a eessef : oannot be depended apoo. 

Cf Broken reed. 

Wear* 1- <tnd /ear : [fy from clothes pnt on and 
the teuBsng caused tJ^erebjr). Damage or deterioration by Me 
^ dtmrymn. 

Words snlftr pbonstie deesy by the vmr sad tear of humao •pesob. 
Brieb ir*U« bsoom weak alter tkne^e wwir and tear^ 

Er«u kli iien eunstiiutiosi was begittnisg to skow ligga of wear and Unr* 
Ha was beat epon eompessaiiag wmr and tear in bealtb by takkSg 
)S eluutge fee tome ialubrioas etnaatew-*-FoWLBa . 

, j Tee iraa plafes proleeUd the sole vt bis boot from the weer md tear 
.at ibe sp0s io digging 

% Time wseri eg (T. L) passes ted tonsly. 

Bo, Time, day» season^ etc* weare away ; passes fra4tisl^« 

Of, To wekr off* . , 

3* To metr afmdn tmt: (V,T.) Xotite himoiM{.7o 
^ahatist him. 

Sj^HmMfktkwefw niideiimmM 



W«ar W<«f» , 

f , 

4* To domi : To jmt it dowa b; }>et8f$- * 

6- lie hoi worn Mi pem^i mil: Tbougb oid be looko 
yuuiig, • ^ 

J5o a person weftrs well (V* I.) 

Wcathor* 1* Wiaiher ioch: (Rgf an inconstant persom 

2* To iap oni*s teeafMr i^t npon : To remain vigiitinti 
be prepared for sometbhig etpected. ^ 

< 3 , To be on the look-out ; On tbe alert; or Wide-awake. 

3. To weather the tiorm i To resist it; To ooiue safel; 
tliroDgh it. Cp. To ride out. 

Wed. To bi wedded ia iomihing (as belief, opinion, 
piinui!) : To he lirraly deroted to it {Ag from tndnsoluhiJUi/ of 
mm riage). 

He [Chridt] loaud fiociet^ in Palestine in an eepecial degree ttedded i > 
the conventional ataadaril.--EccE Horn 

TUo aoul o! the buteaueMcy in India K wedded to ** empty show 
(See the quotation under Hit *'.3 

Wedge. The thin of the wedge ■ {ig ) «a initiatory 
move of small apparent itii)]^)riance hut calco luted to produce 
ultimately an important effect; aomrhtng of far greater impor 
tancs than it seems [used with reference to some impending-^ 
change, iuffuenoe, or measure.] 

[Beware ot auSatituting (K for the, A Wf»dga has only oue thin end*}** 

ThU is probiifdy Ue thin end of ike wodge and the driving homo baa to^ 
soma Cp> To give an inch and take an all. 

Weed. //i ufMrh ffrm apaee : 'ftih is a g^uib on talf 
penons or fast grow.Dg children. 

Weep. 1- To veep wsjr o»«’# gritfl To gob rtd of it bj 

VObjj^bg. 

2. To vmp oMtelf out : To #e«p one’a'filt [owl « oompisi^ 
tsiy. y< I. bas aqoirsd transitive fore* fotlowed alv. adj.J 

2. IVsKmMr vitim : The wiUov tre* droona ite branbbes 



ft—p w 

t« tibe pwpn tjrmbol far of 

lameuUtioas ^Hf a deaolaU fever) « 

* Cjh ifiiM k 9 mOi^m grw0 
W^igh* 1^ jlitp » wrdfr wtifih : <pr<?d a^j) t* 

tiiQnogi in motion, 

2. To 0 iifi ivittHor {V. t) To etatt for voyage* 

*3* To dmti (t, h) To proponderate over; (/^) To* 
oppress «ritli Bomethm^ boayj^ • * 

{UiSUftlty in the p««dve form «. f . I am waigbed doi#a irith (!•*»'«» 1 
^4- This ne^^s fesa iii^ ; prodacad depreaaing 

effect ou my miud. 

3* Wngyd fft /Ae balance [See Bklaaoej* 

6» l^cad freight : % bieavy and oppressive burden. 

Weird. 1 Dree one's mirdi [See Prie), 

2 'J1io tiitrr I ; Tlie tbree siefcore of Fate coniro! 

Ing human destiny [usually applied to wUeUes ] 

Th9 weird tist^rsp hund In hand 

FiKiUis of the m and land.^3flrAK (2f«ohet)]), 

8, Ward creaiuris ; undoutb^ uneartbly, auperOatural 
pei sens 

Tbs Sibylt Wors ward tfromen reputed to be inspired beings 
Well. 1. He is t phtlosopher and a matbeieratioian 04 
isell ^ (y»dv). In an equal degree : In addition^. 

Op To boot ; Into the biugate. 

[Hote th« use St the end of the eeatenec.) ^ 

Buw is s pbi)oif 07 ?hi»r 4s esdl as s tnsUiemstlclsn (oooj ) And, else* 
2. As wll (adv). foUuwed by a eonj^mctive ojanse with as. 
With equal reason ; without worn oonseqaduee* 

You emghi as sssU throw yoor tminey bto ttot sea e# lend it to sa uUH 
teeupuhms 

• 4$ mii be heoged for s sheep as for « tsttb^ ^ 

That is inst «s isedt : rvthnr ii#tl of pfopw^ 

$ It waa mtt dom of yoo to hnn jfiimi the 
A good or praisewortbj Oct ow four pari, 

8*« it mal^wtilUrm l «qU </ 





#1 

t " 

But, it veil Hf fmr tutklBCM Mtd g^wMrotKjr* , 

4 , 1 Mtand vtU witb tite looa) tatboiritiM : Aiaa iti 
Ifood grae>a W»e/ j»BM good opiitioB ol^ wr wM toil di«po«^ 
tuwiutlaino. • 

Cf To ho la cMdt't fool booki 

(U mU and food * [an opodoaiM «|lijptio 

Hikfter a ^tjiju«^ott«e olau^. ^Frotaiii^. 

If It come up a pneet nidi and good i and it it aott^e ap i ^bllMHk (sp 
4i>ttery) Midi andifood too.-<^MAaia EootVitjtni. 

6a^ Well an tp life - advanetd lu age 

la lean fptal to people nocU on m Me tkau ai jouuger 

^esirt I>. Mooaa 

F * (ormn compound ad^octiree witli p. p |>at m the motive 
nvnw inetead of the paeaiTe] ho^ le Jdtt general behai> 

;rir»ui is goo 1 

iJKe It a meU read mn «* has read good manor books Ice 

Ue It well ipoken c uppUitaut , pohte [Speaktlairlj, poUtelp^jj 

7 Ue la iio\y well of (prei* adj) In goad ciMpdiUuo Ojr 
fnrtiu»afe eituaiion enpecijtlly a« to property. 

(iHirtonai ittendettoe) wai a right which from (U very neture, 
could unly be exercised by n»«« living netr the place of |wsf*robl 7 or el«« 
jiufbcuMitly 11^ of to travel tb^ut the country without dit&eahj ’-'Acfsgjbb* 

8 Wellto^o (.d] BttnbKtitre) t» speud oo good 
, thing. , spftcieutly uch (foi my pwtwiitor purpose), sahsti«ut- 
Ual , proi^erou. 

Uwsrg«|pdtbst)i>ghM'MiUisti«ti«-uitepiisd tiA\f ior the uOUoidt 
etswM tChi*, heness'i U • uewa. «nU(elf foreign to as.->JoeMO. lleaHI 

Orer ojpiMampuon hy the sewnt most not k* nUoyri^ t® ewM^i 
^hoctage (or the leesiMlf M rfe. — ItirOra , 

Cp. . 

JUudiPslmentoae waa ot high fafour with the sppigi4«t tss. <w 
ihU 4 Hp <"Bceuu., 

e m (u9 M^oet, BWtie #0. «. g. Uga* 

MBitoh). U» bM gooti ediiMttoh tff tnuntag in , s.^ 

(P*«d,h^j4 

{»r«^ } .e**sw«(P*^ieW«*#> ' 



«» . 

Hi ^ tiki t oeavp^t % m^kttiitif A«jA 
ia it. . ' 

' (Anikbkl) : («dv.) dmoi^ 

}}, To (wtt) »l99 % : {mo * 

W4lt> jVVt 4(»yaiiii .* ofte ik dosed vriJth 

What ioterragtituvo davtoe to jtop 
IfatratiOib of an nAmriif tale or etorj ; broad hiot that oa 
Mif o»i> eutd^ thus* • * 

IL A^d mAo/ 4ief : waA other thtege too nomeroos tA detaU i 
«f aodatiy ihhig 

ft Wftft oat to tM wooderad at that waoiao afiauM beta mortad to 
•l^flaOMii wiio (Mrof«i8«d (to ^ ablft to loiki.* iheca baaatifu) Irkh pafltta, 
^potloaii, aritbic, oUatrei ooamoiici, md wMi aat.-^Cs K. So’^Mtoa 
{Bei|faro ^ tt^o note of tpumiipiilaa at tb« and j 
Heiico compoaod Qoun vhed'^<d . *an article of fuiultare provide^ 
iHth «helna for li^ht mi 0 ceUanmt$ gimcraokn. 

Whattkomght {aw elli^wa*") What does tt matter 
though 1 1 . 0 . It does not matter [See l^latterj. VTIiat i^ough a^e 
are poorf 

pifTerentUte if ’>whafc waoW be tb# roeolt W» e g. WUer 

If tbe experuneet were tried* 

4* WMt rfo gott h%m (or (a) Thie U op 

pf&rmaUye device in the, farm of pn mteiroganvo ae aubetitpte 
for a naore tliai^baa escaped from n^e^niory* 

ybe tpm |ri|i,hnr i|ie a pair qf |rhat<4>e oairma. J^o, irbat ^ hie 
4E»amef tCbtagamr. ^ 

p, FAal iiie& ^thie) ^hajt vdfh (that) : M ^Meor 
aitrlHutable to it^ie ca^ee pnd partly to bnotber * (uW^) 

• fribf «fkjl debanehay fmd mini vUh gewbUag epeetdaMon }ie browgbt 
.witef mia upea hhnepU. 

ijUireea and, that (pr one aod the otben) 

fimnAifi : leirflofl. im ijiewpotljr age 

Ik Mt^cM to Alfktiiir* jkMi*^k. 




7. Than what ; (Thaugb garnet lo fcawrf*n«e *i«i tH« 
strict tftlec of gnmla^r ii not Mnetioaed by nae. Joat 
to (G), “ ^h*t” M compound relative ehonfl* bo oroltfod 

ttfter “thau^’J. ^ 

wattt more control ov«r otir own affitira ilM [liliatf] Ooffi»ni«tt% 

1« prepared tO(trant,-^Q C. WfilTWOftTa. 

Tlje mipremacy id no doub^uch more limiUd than [wlmtl U^e<I 
to )>t —Ibid. • 

T WftUt mbrii lime t^an (whai) haa bent aUowed. 

^h 06 L 1 * brtaka ptr$on on wheth Ta kill (a« 

fu mediieval times) on the tortariugf naachm^ on whi^jb the 
tiotini 18 boiinde 

2 . Toirrnilra //v or Inttet/lv on tk wkeH: To tiwAe 
a wastefnl efpenditun> of force or pox\cr, ['^ee Hy]* 

8. on th^ vakeel : an iiisif'iiificaut pefeon who aasumCrf 

an attitude of influence or iinportanre 

4 Fortunes whttl : vicissitudes of fortune. 

Cp. Vpe end down#. 

ton niftj b» rich .t the next turn of the «A«I, i. ». FortuM’e wheel • 
The wheel may turn or levohe m your favour, 

Foilune, good night : #toile once mote ; ftfm thy itheel (i. e. at the 
bottoro of which I now am )— Uhak, 

The wheel i» Coin* full eirc!«.~(i. O-ftt* revolution ol event, U 
Cpuiplcted, ^ AK, 

Cjp* To v^hirlgig or (ime : changes of fortune. 

The i^kirlyig pftme brings in hie revengeav— -S hak T* h. j . . . . 
a. The uistter went </» wheel * : mede emooth but »pi« 

^ * h 

|>rogre8de , . 4.- 

■ %. Wktfii wUhin whtde : (n)f tntriCaciee; % cotopliottioo 

t>{ ciroumetatfoee, tnotite# eud the like. Secret hgenoice. 

Whip. 1* rc have the whip-haad of (» peteon) .• To be id 

A tufeticr postion to rule or control (himl 

% WhippMg-hof. k bey ednenWd dithd piSaC* *»« 
dhtpvod or caetigdted *M hie lubetitote on hie ecoottnt 
^'-whipping" w not p«ft. atij', hot dOdn- fwmit* • oostpddnd.- 
e. g. % ebaidt foing bell"]. 



Wlfv »> . IWMtflir 

• n t Ittvt M tad aawtotapf 

rM^omSlnlit^ tbei «»» Htel tbt Big^t Cknurt to UmO: boorto' MBtwuk «ii4 £9 
Iteya Mk fgttOHM firfater to wt« m th« tehipping-hs.'^miaitAV. ‘ ’ 

" Cp. Rwpcgoai 

WhittlO: 1- T0 lw< om‘s phisib (i. ». ^jbroat) (V. I.J 
.To driuk. ‘ * 

» vv 

W dmrpr mi* 4 wkiitli To pay too high a pHoo 
"^or Home caprice or pleanurt?. ^ • 

3 We ma} wkhf*e f^r (sf n^efhuig (3e$ired) ; mMy with, 

from ftaUora ^hi^ihng fu wmd tUcy M beoulmed*] 

Whjit a wAi/— JSo whit, (adv.) . Jgoi in the leait 
degree. 

Autd the which fth%rc^ with hi# mseter UU oJbecrlttloeM 

&bate» we wAtV.— S hak's Character#, Contra* jfivery whit. 

White 1 ^hUe hi : Not $Mct/y true, yet excnied 
by the tnaher^a mc^tiveo 

Cp. Heetal renervatit^n (which iocladec vUtemenU for purppMi of 
diceptfoo).— ^rrwre pfntte, 

3* Whiii tJUoh \ one that uses her power for beneficent 
objects only. 

3. Whited apulckre, [Taken from the Bjble. Matt* 
^CXni ] (Pig), A hypooriae; A person or thing hsriwg fajp 
exterior but dark interior. Beauty without but fonloasw ^itbin« 

0 what a goodly oatiide laleefaood hith.-^Saas. (U« V.) 

Tho infernal Aie in good apparal.’— laiD. « 

The woide of his mOuth were ifnootber than butter, but war wss lit 
hie hearty ^TiSLiie 3^ (SI). 

Oft A goodly «>pp|e rotten a^ the heara ' 

• e* 'fo A bhukawuKT t»^*t« . To Attempt as impoi* 

Bijailitj fa pfolej^ia]. 

. 4^ Sltd vUu fProlepai.J (Pij! ) Brained of ali rewrrea, 

lai^insriNMdoMl H*Bvnto*. 

'It. fl*daet (i to Und <i»« Vraiudk ifA^.«-Qinna«, , 

Whlttto, To teAuf^ dum ^ (T- fr) To radnoo tha tfal 
of (any tbhig or mattar in ii^ina} by rep^ntd 



Whrtt<# WWit 

14 ^ tim« i0kmk Mw iM 
ut, Uk« »wiif iU rigor \!f$ $fem MHi Ntpwlid iolrtnMillQAS. 
i»iiicb«r « kuifo uiod lor tiioiiig of mil } ^ « 

Who* fOF< d«utl« 

intfBrtotl to 4 «titfigi«iii| *'irho^' Werrinf to oo pittioo^r 
ORtecedenk. It it tt«od ittdtfiiiiteljr suiwo&t]. At Ihoilgb otte 
»tid« 

Wholo 1» (2torft;>0fi tbe wliolt: (idr) Titling i»to 
totunderttiot} imp thing tbti heart upon the quetfioR; altoge^ 
ihtr* After weighing pr^fi and cans. 

On the wKoU miridet pley m Impcwtiiil e fart it Cbrtci^i teliemi thel 
«tiy ibiory which would ripr«f»eiit thim at due entirely to the (miigriitUOii 
•f bie foUowerfl or of a Uiter age deetioya the credihilitf M the docutneoifl 
tot perlially but ihnfly, end leavea Ohriet t fiefftonate u mythicel Hi 
H«fettl«^a **Kctt Howo 

1*he IthVtouf «>f life It cheered by ibe eoug of tif#, tud the Icftoiii of 
Ile]>e arr^ on tfu the leasona of Wtedom <«»OtAl»iro7ri. 

2« As a taho/fi lu the rotn iota). 

Cf . Jh the aggregata i la tha groee. 

(H B — ♦’ 'Wh^U ** aa adjeoitve ia not head with proper namt*. It ii • 
teiitaka to write ** Whole Imlia ** inetaad of *' all India/* which ahoiild be 
earreeted iiit i ** (Ac whole o£ ladia *' by changiog the adjective inlo Boan 
Jfa, The whole world). • 

3* (He did the thing) m(h ku tiha/^ heart: (ndf) u e, 
without minding any thing else; Moit heartily ; Henee tha 
aompound ^ adj <%hola-haerttd** (repeption), and the ad?* 
^^whoU*htartedly ” 

Hoke the artictee before *' whole ** in 

Be gave m a whole bl of troohle ; 

Tho geldoB Tula ie Ik whoto tBendily, 

Tke^whale wOrld. 

Wide* 1- 1%« NffitS'k or uawM H triitf e/ af maii 
(«rp«cpoM>: lit, M » «ot»idtt«Ui dtiteaoo fro» UCrv) 
fnito irr«l«vont [Sm Mill}. 

4 ViMi*i<ueMaw in ttaOii mm vMti/dNmUv.-ikMwtoRi 



, m 

I tfOttaC tltii'i t (jbmi’df 

>AiWMf«<^(4««uwb WM* |f {«iM,Mliii|tli bmm nfm ^ jpMi|Nwt«i« 

i«M«nuHitioi> of B«iigil.-4UiB8 Jt>iii«Ltiwur. 

% fbnilrlt wftr|'. 

Jimf lUtwii* Hkh^mdU i* 

l*«94«»t>ia. 1V> know 4b« U(M of Atjr. Aim>, B rta dn m k *. 

«o, nM 8iiw, lrWMl-atM*c oad tenttikc »iA |ood Mtw* in i 
moiAwni.— SmwiooM. 

3, Wtd* birth. {0M Berth] 0 ' 

'Witt. [in aMny caupoUMb a. 1;. fyb>Wifh! 

ntdwifa, hotiaewifa } 

1. Tbia wtiwa* t*U s fo«4i«b aiui lupentilioai 
Mteeiotft iufdnlged in by ntnmm. 

1. Atl ih* vxrrld and i>iau»/r: AU with pteUneiona eittl 
Teah r>n~All [ttuphatienlif atattdj mihout exprptfon# 

2- To (oki (o w\ft 1 (V. T.) To t«ke at wife; to manry^ 

WiM Wild'^nt Khme: A pr>‘poauio« (eepeeially la poMtiea 
or buaioeaa) altogether HDpoaaili'e or ualikely to b* auoecaaful; 
a reckleaa or ouaoaad projaot< 

2. The report apread Itie wHd-firr: (ade) y«rj fiat; ao^ iba 
book aoli Hit ndld^irf. 

Will- 1 * Deiibenktaly, 

or with ona*a lUeti tnttattoni qaito Toluntarily. 

AaaOcb araatian (battat aaptat and matarial aarraandtagi] aaimet k 
waampliahhail without 0MHI17, the State waa aatiiM la ^aat boa the 
hubridvaa attab prapeitiM of the eoat an that iadiHdaal oathi, bat waa 
eawSUag, ta eaatribata tfUt tmfrte «(U.->BvaBau» 

CofttM.' AgalaataBa^aarill 

2. Pm mil'. Hi* njteMaAf power of determiniiif ooe'e 
eho.^ of Mtion. The po«*r to do sihtsg m one plenaee 
witheot xefarauM to oanaea or aaotitree, 0 * without eonatmint bji 
necMi^y.brfbto. Spooteaeitjr. 

fSUnfaw. Itaafa^ er pra da t an a lniti oa, Fata, 

Hffoaerty aomawta oat ttf wiiU—tou*. 

WmffoHm 









}tn, U tb* liiikj^tntTlikMoa of mtt-pivttr, ' 

Q, • To do any tibteg tt vtU t (adv). Vf ^n« 

^ . * 


\Umo» a ten»nf’i(f-wttt > Pa» liab)« bo bo wictad wbonenr th» laodlord 
atithout b«iag Mnrod wtlh nottoe. ‘‘ 

waiow. To mar the mllato : i. o, to p;at on tho 
gatlal)(l of willoijiy leave®, formorly the symbol Of gri^' or 
mounting fot one^a hfloved ; {fig) for ftny tbiog lott* ^ * 

Detf) yen hive iporn the mUm too long. 

Wind (tt) — la What %$ in the mfui ? : Tbc getieraji 
^ta]k aa to a likely eteoi. 

So, there is somHhing in the wind : aigB» of goioa secret 
preparation. 

2* Ifow the wtftd Mows ar hes ; Lit, xrhat is the direction * 
of the iiiiid;(/cy)« how matters stand; what is the state of 
public opinion ; what developments are l/keljr Co take place* 

3< The scent coma on the mnd i * is carried by it. 

4» Togo or sail before the wind: bo driven forward 

l>y it. [see 

0. 7h6 shot struck the vessel betweef% wind and water : f 
tbs t»art which If below the normal waterline sad above the 
hue formed mndeby jits heeling over under prei^ure of the 
wind. — At its vulnerable point. 

0^ Tp ride upon dAs letiM at te ride the wmd ; To dtteci; 


Ood mevsi ta a mritcrious wsf 
His wondm to porform : 

Be {tolihls feiitstepe in the st% 

. And rides inpen tjie storm,— C^^wras* 

7. Th« ship **l wW tfm fo tnuule^ 

wry ne%tly againit it. (%.) A pertofi n 8«4 to b« nm tk$ mnd* 
Wb«>, h* ventutts TWy ^ inproprio^. 

S To or i«i* (▼. t> TotM rttmouMA; to 

WoQtt kBbVfu [SeWRt Mtiftlo bofoM “ irb4.^} 



t'The 0» 1. D. oAloer*a |>)iui iMd winit «ii4 %ht cr«l|vH^ «»aikp*d« 
(Note the omiatioii of tho «rti«)o«) 

8 To* t<th miul oiM ^ oxtdfWi ie^« : To iiiitioipdtd 

jbts orguixioQit; to frustKiLW him by using bU matorlsl 4NeK 
* To forosrall him. 

Why not tafr« tAasrbul oufo/ td«ioi2i OlUkatef inlMbiof^Baoiigatii b^ 
• ooneediog tboM rofoma f , 

• Cl^. To «!•»] & tnarob upon. o > 

9. Tb wijni*/! (V. T.) : T(> g«t to know about j To 
begin to auepect. 

Til* C> 1. 0 V* of tbe MiMptrMf, (Hb krfcud* batoM “ wind "] 
CJ. To am«n out. 

10 To rai$€ the wind \ [aeu Raise]* 

XX. four vUndM ; Tbe four ourdinat points [isrortb, 
Eas^ South, West]* 

Tb« Qowi OAiiko/rtMii ikt/^ur winds ^ a, from all diraetiimii* 

The mopsf was wsUmrsd to thtfour winJ$o Bp^nt to as to bo utUrly 
irrecoTerablo. So, his eoursge uwsl 0 the winde ; wm lost ; utUrly faded 
hini, 

13* To soto the wind and reap tiu whirlwind ; To suffer 
the evil consequences of a recklessly bad act, 

Th« fidthlew Ferdinaudifliiig of Bulgaria] b«a sown the wind and if 
hound to reap the whirlwind^ whether it blows from Berlin or Fstrograd. 

la la t&« mncTs eye : (To proceed) directly ayotnet it. 
So, to fall into the viad'i eye. 

Cf. lo the teeth of the wind ; In the face of the whuC 

It To hit a person in tAe teind ; while in breathleu 
■tate. > 

* If* To yet to tie «indw4 of (any veeaet, tbirtff). To 
»»oid the hmetl «f (being on the ▼iadward aide), (Fig.) To have 
advantage of or over ; to atand on the rentage ground. 

t To bare th« vaatber gKite oi 

Ifi. Wiinidtag : (n) a wordy OfUtor; a frothy apeakcrj a 
ntm Ulkor. [uaed abo m ad)]. 



t 

1 amiotti to return to tb 0 toBeome duties of tbe LftW Courts tiib 
their prosaic pleedtngi end trin^'&upeh^uenoe; - BiR- H, EAWi;m. 

' Cf* Chatter box : a (eap, a child) given to ifioesftaot foolish 

talk, \ " 

17‘ Wind/ati j {Lit) Fruit bldwu down frotu a treo by 
the wind, (f'ig) A $uddtn acc^aaion to rich property as 
legacy from an uueapected qtiMrter. Au uiHxptclid gtx^d fortune, 

WindCv) 18 'I'hc buy wound himsdf into n)f 
affections : gradmlip gained. 

Cp. To ioBiuuttte onueell Or to worm oneself into a man’s favour or 
coufidouce, 

19 To wind up debate or speech : To bring it to a 
conclusion. (V. T.) 

So, the winding up of the plot in a play : Its conclusioo; 
the catastrophe (in a^ tiagedy). Denouement. 

20* Expectati m teas wound tip to a high pitch. ( ifet, 
from 1 he tightening of coiled string or spring; as, **the clock 
rcqnirea to be wound 

So the adminislration uetds winding up. [An imphcatioii 
that it has become black ] 

Cp. £x|)6ciati(ia wm on Up-tos.^DiCKCsa, 

2t To twid up a company br a >mo business : (V. T.) 
To dissolve; To closi. 

Also, the company has wonnl up (Y. I.) — ceased to carry 
ou its biisii^es^; gone into liqnidatioii 

22 To wind off \ To unwihdi To uncoiL 

Window. Vftndifw drmhig ; lit, arrangement of articles 
in a shop window for show. ^ 

(/^^)->The pmeuUtiuu of fmaucial affaicp of a business 
firm in the most favourable light the stock eichauge). ' 

My ecnasction with the Vninm%f is only valuable fur leiadew dre# 
iiigt U U a heavy drain on my ettsrgtoe to attend its various meetings,— 

C. « Tup-d/ming: spreading of manure on the Surface of land instesd 
ei ploog^ieg it itt, 



7 h« CbaD00}ior’« a] mode of i^he iomne^eeic 

ed i^^^reet atid admiration. It wan ac. nkely'CaJculated l««i ot' moi>, oa 
ti u a er i ttg or <C|»*drca«m^, '^HcesK tf. . 

Wine. r. Ad(in$*t wim or aU : simple ^ater. 

SS. New wiH€ in oift boOU^i (b'lg). New idee« and 
priuoiplee too powenol to ho dominated by old notions [Fee 
Old]* 

Th«o rsatiie that prea9nr« aim >«t to burntioi;, th« a««; win^ ia Ma 
the uew eoeiety under the aid iastitutioua.— tjOhP Macaiu^Ar, ^ 

Winy. 1. New.^ came on tfu wtn^i of the mind : very 
t^uickly; Willi gren.t e\viftne«e. 

’ Cjf hIvU uewe rnUif^Oft wUtlhg«»od uew-» h^its. — lilltTOX. 

Foat hmu (i. e. with givat capodtttou.) 

2, To or Itnd miHijs to a pomoii^i' movemout. 

To accelerate bii (or it^) epeeti. 

IVar uti4ii win^ to our c«»uhi» 

Contra t To eltp on«'« wiugAy 

To hamper hia muveuicuta ; to check hu ambitioae or hit lavutk 

^apeuttca* 

c» T> put a apoke ia «De*e wheel ; to scotch the wheel. 

3. To be on Om zving ;(pred. adj*) Flyiog {ua birde). (If'ig. ) 
Travelling; in motion- ^ 

To ioke wing : {V. I.) To fly off ntddenlg. To start flyoig, 

jM'ote th^ attoeucc of li«?forc *wiug’ aad the aiuguUr oamt’^fr] 

5. Money raA’ca to itself tvingo : Flies off, ^ impel c» p- 
ively disappears because of waiit^of control orer etpeudimre. 
Note tbe plural]. ^ 

« Qi Tbe Chief Justice bn* taiicn me under hie wing t 
norni^ed the his. patronage: considered me as his protege. 

Of, iL m$pe cl oim's proteetbo. 

Wink i. To miii. at a person : To o{o«e one's %fa for a 
Qoraent as eigtt of iotiiiaatiy* for carrying out a prtanunjfoi 
>iau. 

a Xo »Mt at a tt^iug. that ought to be opposed, (a, g, a 



win** 

f«u\t oWtssiotii, (iba8|» eto.) 

Cp. To CMmnive nt, To «lur of «r, 

I bar) not a mnk of »U^p : qo $Ieep i|;.t ^alt {evea witi^ 
half olo«e(J I dij Hot 4!$^ a mtfk 

4 Fortp mnk$ : Brief at^d light aleep; H$p« 

Wir6- — !• To pull (h4 mVei : [see Pull}. 

2. [Heoce, the compound noun] mre puilet * : Qne wly> 
haf 4^cret iafluenaq pver affurs (especmly in politic^.} 

for pAtriotiam it i« turned on hko beer at eleotloo timfi or worked 
ike a meohanioal doll by ufii‘e Q. W. E. llcssstL. 

Wish-l. He im^hes me well : is welMnclined towards me 
S » f have waked well to counfry been a patriot. Hence the 
noun my “ well wiiher^ ♦ 

Contra* To wish me il); To wiah ill to (me). 

2 . To Wish for . To express cfesire for. 

He has 'aotbiag lefl to wish for or be would net t0i|& for any tbjeg 
bettor, 

Henoe the adj a wUhtd-for object, Success* etc. 

3. You have my go*)d winheo i* g. blessings ; 
bcnedictiotL I hope you may be happy and prosperous, 

4 f I you joy pa your good luck : congratulate you, 

(But to wish a penoa joy of a thing is a sort of sareasm that it may 
prove an UNAct^py possession. Cp, Fiaukenstein 'a monster.] 

To toil: (adv.) Namely; "Videlicet (vU.^ 
scilicet (sd.) ; That is to say. 

2 . To live by one*swi(n: To earn onVi living by shifts 
as one without u remUnr means of living. 

But the vary spectacle of the impmmic^us led who fHvs by his wits or 
litfl wealthier congener who wears a fortune in jew&ltery, only servi^a te 
throw into high sad admirible relief the better, if rsrer, type on which* 
build myehopes for the ftiture of this oountry»^RO^Ki>t.k 
cr. Jffand to mouth eblftt. 

$•' H« /ku his iniiM iib0Ut hitu ; ii guided bj his inteili' 



Hit intAUgwwe b«i tot lott»ken Vimj U '' 

observaat. 


4 a, ■» i w. .tf. .*1 ■■ (!»*>■ •«•> «”»«“ ‘ 

u»M. u, tfi.l •• Sf ^ „ ^.«r 

1»». 0»-u.. h«i« «| »*'•>•«: 

/■ V« w 

fftiitfUter. Faoottoua imagination; 

?Wit « mor.latoilectu.1 and !•« .ympathatic tU.n B»mo«a 

WithM#. Our teUheru arr ufiMg ; (/-«'.) 

Wing hurt. {Pig.) We wlto arc iuuooent need not cotoid 

p«aio«to..h. rei-Ued ^ " 

.4. -- -V-;— 'fFi.. a : (adv.) 

Effectually j so cs to Icajc eome mark « a 

H,„ u r«»ii •.<» ••“"•« “ “’ ■■ ■ 

Cp. W,.l, . t.»g.«.e.. ^ 

^ la wUhru wbareof I set tay l 
this doenment : (ailv ) M confirming 

Th.maau«.t.trt.«d.ie ^ „^eu for 

a. To «•// to mnim : To appeal ic.Htarea tor 

of GW (Ui^dkisa God te 

i, -Wits'--. 

• Woe -1. wo* AJM 

iy <to’ haing taken St andefstood after “u ] • A try AW. 
•fiutorleetim,). ^ ^ O.-osUme 

Te h a« sW wkat I Wa to •» wkat 1 -.-Aaaa. 



Wo0 . eso Won!l«r 

i 

[Thi^ iiie is rettricied to first person eing^nlar. ] ^ 

2 he to y<m: [an impreoatioiK'] A curse n^on 
you ; may woe befall you 

3 Wi>t woPih iht day : [wortji aa archaic* befall.] May 
thf (lay be cursed 

Cp. Woe the while 

4 (person, face etCj) : Weiijhed down with 
sorrow ; dismal lool^iug. [Indicatiug Sid soiT<>iinding;s.] 

Wolf^l 1‘o he^p the uibif frm O^e doovx To avoid 
dying of huniicr an<i Want. To a veil staivatiou. 

At thf prenenl time the i»rettt pr if-s^ioa ol tedrhiuj< U only regarded 
ft foiio of employment wlvjcb will tht wtlf the dour until brief 
come in or some other pfrin.io**nt occupati >n he fteourad — Lord CusLMSf .)kd 

2 To rrywl/’ do raine false wlarms foo o/f/#i until the 
geniime ones are disrcgHided. To set np false cries of danger 
tpo often until they aie unheeded or pooh(>oohod whan the real 
danger comes. 

Cp. TPo flutter the dovecote. 

3, He is a wo/f tn uheep's rhfhmif : a hypocrite ; a wicked 
person wearing the gaib of innocence ui disguised, 

rr I/O >k hke the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent undet it, — (M o). 

The iiiferoftl AU in good apparel — Sh^k (If, A, V ) 

4. To hold the tool f by the cars , To lie m such difficult 
situation tint one can neither advance nor retreat nor even 
stop, Cp. take the bull by the h^rue. 

Woman — 1 Ifomafi^s reoson : no icason at all ; the 

fallacy of reUtio Prtncipii e g. 

I take the oa^e to be ftital Ijecauee it is fatal, 

Cp. lleggMig the <|ueaUoti. 

2. IFoman hoter ; A misogynist. 

Wonder *-^1* Fcr a mndcr he hAd no fall: (adv.) 
Aa a wonderful thing loused im connection with a faot whicl 
is oontrtiry to expectation ] 

^ C|k Oddly enough. Stnngdly enough, fitraags to say. 



iyond(i»r ^5 Wool 

•’ it. No [contrioiiou of it no woodo? bbat*j (aiijj.) 

Qtifte natural ; happening aa a^matter ofcoureet Kothiug to 
ca\i.«e sui prise* 

3* Sign» mi won : miraoleg* 

4* To do or work ufood^f^ is to betaken as advcr- 
biil suffix] : To do surpriaingly well ; to achieve remarkable 
^success. 

Wood- — 1- I cannot $ti wood fovtren : {^ig) Fail to 
take a view of the general aapcet. owing to too numerous details* 

2' Wood cock : a kind of gfime-bird allied to the snipe 
tfiat easily filh into .snares. A person having little 

brain ; a fool ; a simpleton; a gudgeon. 

Ay, apHng94 (•«a%re«) tj CAtg^i wnd <?oct*8. —SriAK (H.) 

3- Woolen spom (Formerly at Cam bridge) the prize 
conferred on the hw*tt niir.he uitictl graduate in a college 
list, [DlstingUt^Mtll l*r)m Wrangler and Ofjiimc^ i. e. uo 
scholar i a mere [uss withoTit hon mrs or disilincfion, 

A State Hailwiy train p'nbably ho^d$ the tcfo ten epoon in the matter of 
repidity. Sr vtRSM %3l. i, e, traveU ’iD.o ilciwly tbui other-), 

4 Bern wilA a modtn bidle m one^s mouth ; in poverty, 
Contra, Silver ^poon [Sen Silver.] 

Wool-t Ho WiW wool'gaduring ; (pred. adj.) : abaont- 
minded. 

2- Hi«^ wils haoe gone a wa^d gathering : He is In a state 
of bewilderment; engaged in a foolish or fiivuloms pursuit ; 
indulging idle fancies 

But with A heart like Qaribaidie’e a man may well affhrd to allow Uis 
briAQ W'go a iconl-^gaikering, - Times, 

.3; Ulet y -no vml, - [Batler’i HalUbrit). } [Rsferenoe to • 
a abenred hog] 

So, mnch ery and little wool : 'Hie result is quite dispro- 
portionate to prumises tuid professions. AU the bravado fia$ 
ended in Basee. 

C8. Tail tslh / (Ba^gf^ofiio) JS^pig vsanlioif* 



m 


Wool 


Wortf 


4. I Wfii for wool and came ionw $horn : in etpect^itHcru 

of prizes t (in a lottery or gaml>hug) 1 tost si) the moitey 
hazarded. # 

5. To drat^ tiu wool ow : To hoodwlok of 

overreach him. 

(f To turn the Ubtes upon. 

Word-— 1 - Sharp ii iht t&ord : Knrry on. Cgb Look^ 
sharp. Butisharp wprds« angry talk ; high words. 

2 . In a word . (adv.) Briefly speaking ; 

In a mrd, li^rd Hoedbary U one of the moat agreeable taiaers 01 mw 
day,~KusaPLr.- 

3. / h'tvf. a word with you 1 I want to converse with 
you hritHy, I want a abort intervidw. [Mark the singular.] 

4 - I had word^ with him : quarrelled with him. So» ws 
had w^rd$ ; qua»*rellod. [Mark the plural.] 

Cp Fn*m worde we proceeded tt) blows^ 

5. I have a word to $ay : something worth hearing. 

0 . He is a man of his word ; keepi his promises, 

Contra h break-vow or a promise breaker. 

Cp. As good as his words. 

7. He IS a man of fm wv\h : Taoiturn, 

Cp. Ho has ti »t a word to throw at a dog : His taciturnity shows 
hanf>hty indifforence. 

8 - To lake a person at Ids word : To assume that hs 
means what^he says. [Nt-t to be used m the plural number.] 

9. my word; (Imperative mood) Believe what 1 

say. I assure you or (adv.) certainly ; assuredly. Also, on 
aiy honour, 

Cp. Word of honour : a statamsDt as good as^ bond. * 

10* Upon the word : as soon as the utterance has been 
made. 

Ctasar said to me ** Dareat thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this aogiy flood 

Aud swim to youndetpsint f * Upon the word 



Word m ¥0^ 

A^ouired «» I t pluiig^d in 
And Viad« Uim Mt<yw,^Sa4V ^ J C,) 

(g^, No sooner said tbau done. 

11. (To copy, repeat, <ir repwduce)^w<ffot word (&dvj: 
terbatiio ; eiactly aa written or piloted. 

12. To a gio&i word for onte : To oommend or defend 

ope. 

ig. To ^ive a ptnoni out's good worj : To rotfommeud hicu 
for a post or patronage in tlie gift of ftnotber. 

1 1. Bg icard o/ month : orally ; Oot iu writing. 

CioTd yon not have m&de known y»mr objects 6y vmrd of uoxUh^ 
l6. Word-pklnres , Beautiful and virid deseription ; 
finagery. 

16. Words of learned length and thundering sound,— 
(GolPshitb) i. e. BoMsAfir. 

Work. -I To work a person or oneself into soujo eruotionS 
To excite such feeling oriifidolly and gradually in h m, 

Mr. Eoiuerjoe h,aa the ert of working his sudtence into enthusiaf.'Qc. 

2. To work off {V. T.) To get rid of (as rage, bad tem- 
per etcj 

3. To work o)ji^ a aura, problem etef ; To solte by 
mathematical process of calculation. 

Also. To eflbct (a result) by continued labouf. 

He worked out his s«lv*Uon, g 

Again, To elaborate (as scheme); to plan details of. 

Tu« fiuauoial oiecnber bw w yrked out t scheme of ^come Tax which 
gives ifcneral estisfsation, 

* the itttraoffttivc use in “The scheme will not u^ork 

* 4- A ppt'aon is Worked out : is enhausied with work* 
[Hote* the paesive form], 

Cp, To be done np. To be kueeked up. 

5 To work up (a story etc.) To elaborate. 

Also [in the p. p* use] wrought up : Excited by degree 

ep.tocoi. ; 



Work 


£84 


World 

i« in a highly n^roughi vp (i, a, nerrow), ^ ' 

Ai^ain^lTo wort up a gaUject ; To acquire familiarity with^ 

it 6 y 

6 , To work on^lSrrap^ (as one may^: To practise ecbiiomy. 

7 , 'I'o mikfi nhort w(yrk of (inythiiig or person), [see Short] 

8 , In thisi iooihailtij \yorl»l : practical; whore it is rnan^l 
portion to work, to eat h a breaii in the sweat of his hr iw. 

Lard C helm Jord has |he singular advantage of knowing worj^'-a dag 
India at lirst hand, 

World. - 1 , World-w dt : (lulj ) Spread over the world; 
known or found ive*yivkerf. 

Such itories are of slmoat mrld wide currency, 

2. AU tfu worfd ani ht8 wife \ [»S'ee Wife,] 

3 . Worldly loke: Having large eiperience of the ways 
of the WNjild or of die atl uraof this life (rolating particularly 
to wealth and pleasure). 

Meioiful over all his works with good 
Still overctitiiiiig evil and 1.3 small , 

Accoiupliwliing groat things— by things deeme^i weak 

S>ibvertiug woildly strong and worhibj wise 

Hy simply mock, — Miltom, (p, L, ah’) * 

So, A man of the wot Id, • 

4. To make the best of bofh worUU^ i, e, this and the 
next : to rjcoucile secular and spiritual interests. To show 
praotioiilljr that the couiiicting secular ,and spiritUAl interests 
may lie lxaim<iutzed. 

5. world, the flesh, and the devil [concrete for the 

abstract]. Pleisure-seekiug sensual gratification and comnu-« 
Bsion of sin; All kinds of worldly temptation. • 

There were times (for he <J=?t Aufcouy) was stiir young) when hie 
enthueissm feUed his courage fligged end the templstions of the world ikud 
t\vd floali swept over him with all their storms.— PaoTBsao. 

$. To bepn the world : To start oua’s wetr in lift, 

7. Aa the (or this) world gon : A» the wa/ of th« world 



^WoHd Worst 

. J 

js; In conformity with what ja»inaHy happens, Mf ihm$ ara 
^now. Cp, So wags the world. 

Ay, nr, to bo honest, <w tAw world it tj be one t»tti picked cat 
of ten thousand.- Shak (IJ|. 

8, Lft iht world slide. Don't try to inflneuce events; 

Let the }tH)rld slide, let the world go : 

A hg for care, and a fig for woe, — J. HerwooD, 

8- Take thi tdorld as it is or as^on Jtnd^ Be adaptable 
to circnmstancea and environments. 

10 A/I is right with the world : This is the motto of 
optimism, Belief that the inovenient of ti»e hnm‘\u rare is on 
the wl ole towards good# The world is gradually J^lS^ing 
towards its Gulden Age. Centra l^efisimiiin. - 

11. The world foregHtsng by the norll forgot \ (ad j ) Se- 
cluded and retired. 

How harpy the vestal’s lot \ 

Tlie world forgetting by the world ftrgot.- PcPS* 

12- W(/rld without end: Eternally (ailv.) For ot r. 

13. For all ilu world like ; (adv.) Kxvtly ; pieoisely. 

14. Ciihen of the world : A coisrnopolitan ; one free 
from national limitations. 

Worm.-l" To worm oneself into a person’s favour or 
confidence ; To insinuate oneself. [Prolepsw.] 

Cp. To wind ooewjJf or To wiwd cue's way into 
Also, To wriggle {V, I.) into • 

2. To Worm out (an information, secret, story etc ) of any 
person .• To extort by crafty persistence. 

* Worry— 1- To worry a problem out : *‘1o assail it 
repeatedly ttU its solution is found, 

% He uforrii$ along \ advances despite adverse cirouni' 
Stances, 

3i You are worrying yourself \ Taking needless trouble*. 

WoMt*— li To pet worst of it; To be defeated in 
a contest. . 



^OTsi , m 

A ’ ’ * • 

2'.- wont come to the wortt : If the norsi faappeuB. , 
[geaerallj used with rererenca to one’s death from illness or 
of au army’s defeat in^battle,] 

Worth— 1, It not worth u/Aile (to do a thing) i, 
wtirth the time and pains which it requires; will not repay 
the tihie spent (in doing it ) 

Also, It UT^ot worth one's while (to do a thing). 

And none however huroblti io ^tattoo thlnk« it mHh Mir to show 
reverence to Ceover now dead tu wh(>in when alive no flattery would ha%e 
Wen too great,- DEfoRTorr, 

2, The man is worth his hit : earns his keep liy good 
Services ; todl 7 rpayt service whatever is paid as hn WMges. 
Efficiently seA'eS. 

Little worth , (pred adj ) of no value, 

Education without religion ia but HUIb n’oriA— liORB HarBINOE, 

Also, of ?io woHh (prod, adJ, valueless, 

Would* Would-he : (ad|.) vainly asptrmg to be called or 
known a*!; desiring to he considered as. ^Prefixed to liunns 
describing a particular oharacter], 

he iucUnation (to ape ^he mamicra) o^ay eii^t atnoug the small 
gentility the icotUd-ffe aiistocraU of the middle clae^ee. — DrcKEN’^, 

Write.-l Tu writedown (d note, meinoranduin, resolution 
etc) To record or commit to Writing# Also, To denoinice 
Anything ftl wrifctiig, 

2. To write of (bad debts etc) To cancel ; To annul 
(iu writing.) Also, He icrofe o/* hvo foolsoip pages : composed 
With facility. 

3. Tn write out (any matter) ; To write fbe toAol'e of it. 
To write it in full. 

4. I Imve written mjHii oid : I feel exliaoated by writing. 

3. To write up a thing: To pi*aia6 H tit through 

fbe press. 

Be was bnsy writing ftp the sad iaoideat 1. 1» wHtaiig Sn 
aeevufit of H, 



\ V tU tDfong bosc ; 

• placed. [See Box,] 

*. 2* w»ron^ n«ie 0 / iMEfy : Hare passed that 

age. [^^badjf' side ie^lsp used.] ^ 

3 . Top ho^e of the t^rtmg tide of the tticii: hold Jt 

inverted)}*, (f 'ff*) ^ inrerted a theory or position, 

• 4 . He r ^ hoTU on the wrong tide 0 / Ifte hlonhd : Illegi- 
timate, ^ •* 

6, Ycu are in ihe urcnp : the offending party, 

0. I will jnt pou in lAe uroi^p : demonstrate that yo^if 
hate giren tffence, 

7 , To do uTong to a person : To pnalign him, 

8, (To eay or do thing’s) the vrong v)oy about : to treat 
them unjustly in inverted order. 

. Cp. To put the eari before the horee. 

Wjy. To make wy fate (at): To distort it by tpining it 
to me side. .Grimace, A bitterly farcastic smile, [Sign of 
annoyance, sneer etc.] 


Saidonio smile is a medical term applied to the peculiar twUtipg of 

the mutclea of the face (wry face) formerly lupposed to be oauied by eati'ug 
a Sardiuiau herb. 


Y- 

Yarn* 1* To spin a longlyctm or yarm^: (See Spin) 

2. To fe/i yearns (Ibid) ** 

Year-'— 1» My ward ba$ come to ihe years ^ discretion ! 
ydolescence ; (airivcd at) an age wbep he asp distinguish rigbti 
from wronge So, In yean; (pred. adj.) : old; very near thelegaj 
a^e of majority* 

2. Year of Grace (i. e, of our Lord) (See Grace), 

3 . To get into yearo ; To become old, 

In ISeS Andrew Tears who then for seme years had been eitablished i« 



Year S88 Ye«tar 

n led down and by thU time getting hdo pears decide ji ^ 

upon giaudaon* —C* K, Shortkb ^ 

4. 'i 0 bear one's yearA votll ; To bear age lightly. 

Although fceb e and ^Id Mr. Dddabhai bore hU years Mi, 

Keuce the adj : Full of years. Cp/^ Young for his years. 
Shrinking from no duty for which he felt himself fit and seeking no 
honour or applause from men. he (Mr. Grote) has departe<i, full of penrs 
and fame, an toiample to all students, whetbet of histOiy or philosopiiy 
to seek the truth ,^aiid wbeu^they have found it to tell it boldly, without 
ftar or favour.*- T im K s 

4a i^triiken in years : (pred fidj ) Kufecbled by nge. 
[See Strike.] 

Contra, ^^ol Imne dvu^ aith the prra&uie of adTattced age. 

6. Frcm year to jear : (udv) Each year. So, yea;* by 

year, 

Cp. As yeaia go by. 

6- Ycorloiig (pnictice etc,): (adj) lasting a year^ 

TeolUSn* — 1. Ytomaiis .* Right trusty service : 

a great help n real need. 

[Tbv yeomen of old days were among the most aervjceable of troops. 
Thev were voluntaiy cavalry force raised from farmers and hold^Ts of free 
land of certain annual value.] 

A baseness to write fair and iabourei^ much 
How te forget that learning (forrgery) but sir Uow 
Jt did me yeintuin' s sa vioe, — Hamuit 3hak. 

IVoman of the guard ; Beefeater, 

VdStCT. prefix. word uaed before aud iti part to form com 

pound nouns and adverbs denoting immediate pas/, ] 

1. Yesterday : (both u. and adv); The day immediately 
preceding to-day. Yesterday (u) rainy* He came yesterday^" 
(adv.) 

AI&o, used as adjective e, g. yesterday fnornhiy, ytsisrday 
noon, yesterday evening (Scotch, yestreen.) 

U should be noted that the forms '* yestermorning/' ^ yeit^rnoon *’ 
yester evening ** and yesUr uight " are now coxuidered QUoieU, The 
last form is substituted by “ last night/' 



Yestftr 68? ^ Young 

.. J This 'form of religiou is tiU ?/ yrsUrtf^UjU^-rfeoent 

- yesterday the word t»f Caesar might 

Have stood aga^st the world; uuw he there 
And iKiie so }^r to do him reverence,— tSa a K, 

Yet. : (adv.) U|> to iloa or thru (umally with the 

'^t'gft.iioii that the btaien eiit w. uld uot l>f true of later time.) 

*ll)e fchtine has woikcd os ytt. He Ims been innoctiit it 9 y(t, 

Yok6*"“l* Olid'S iokf'f(Ui/U) •, ton j'libioii iij th© sumo 
hiiid <t IwlfiiniB vork ii) which oue las beeu engugttl 

Wt ful thatEdgor is lio unworthy a) Wts wiih Kent in 

tie tifTve itiuggle agaiiihl evil wherein their fate has involved them - 

ilKlMnON. 

2‘ Ctu^s y(ih t/<aff; cue’s partner in marriage, 

8' Jht yoke : (^}lJ tol of) Servitude under tciue o}^prt%- 

Ycre 0 / t,t>re : (8dj.) Z>oyi q/ yore <• old days. 

tAd\ ) FoinniJy; in ancient timfa. Cp. la the good 

o)c) tiUids. 

Aud Ciften, glad no more, 

M e ueiii H face of jt.y, because 

M* e have beisi giad yore — Worpswosth. 

■ Whom tit gMd» li-u die jiung" vi.ie wid <,/.«»< - BrnoK. 

Ycui-g.— 1. Jn ti.y towny rfoyj (1 was more l iuus) : 
(ath.) while I was young; in my youth. . , 

f S<', in my tchrol days; in my college days. Cp, Salad 
day», (young inexperienced time,) 

2 My you7igtn : Those that are younger (than 1 am) 

^ Contra *. My aiders : Thewe tb^t ar« aexiior to tue in 

[Beware «rf using aa aynonyra youngatcr C whit h la used independently 
of wy, yuur. hU etc., and Ukes the def. article Ufora it)=.childreu j 

Fisis. 
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